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tO]SITI^fUATION OF CHAPTER Xlt. 

IHE roads of Mexico ate either carried along 
the central table land itself, from Oaxaca to 
Santa Fe, or they lead from the table land to- 
wards the coasts. The former are for carrying 
on a communication between the towns on the 
ridge of the mountains, in the coldest and most 
populous region of the kirigdom j and the latter 
are destined for foreigti commerce, and the 
relations- which • subsist between the interior and 
the ports of Vera Cruz and Acapulco ; besides 
facilitating an exchange between the produc- 
tions of the mountains and the burning plains of 
the coast. The roads of the table land running 
from the S.S.E. to the N.N.W., which from the 
total configuration of the country, we might call 
longitudinal are very efasily kept up. We shall 
not repeat in this place what we have already 
stated* in the preceding chapter, relative to 
the extent and continuity of the high plains of 
Anahuac» where we find neither crevice nor 

* Introduction and chapters iii. and riii. 
rQL.lV. B 
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ravin, and to the progressive fall of the table 
land from 2500 to 800 metres * of absolute 
height Carriages mjiy run from Mexico to 
Santa Fe, in an extent which exceeds the length 
which the chain of the Alps would have if it 
was prolonged without interruption from Geneva 
. to the shores of j^he Blftck Sea. In fact, the 
central table land is travelled in four wheel 
carriages in all direction;», from the capital to 
Guanaxuato, Durango, Chihuahua, Valladolid, 
Guadalaxara, and Perotje; but in the pres^p.t 
bad state of the roads» Ayaggons are pot esta- 
blished for the conyeyapcç erf good?. They 
give the preference to the employment of bea$ts 
of burden : and thousands of horses and mules 
cover in long files (reqifo?) the roads of Mexiep. 
A considerable numbjçr of Mestizoes and Indians 
are employed to. conduct these carayans. Peer 
ferring a wandering life tq fivery sort of s^edeni- 
tary occupation, they pass the night in the opea 
air, or in sheds, (tçmbos, or casas de çommimi' 
dad) which are constructed in the middle of the 
villages for the convejpiçnce pf travellers. The 
mules feed at liberty iq the Savannahs; but 
when the great droughts have parched yp the 
grass, they feed them on maize eit^ier in heyb, 
(zacatç) or in grain. 
The roads whieh lead fronoi the interiçir- i^9 

^ From 8201 to 2624 feet. Ttan». 
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land to the coasts, and which I call transversal. 

i ' . ■ ■ ■ « 

are the most difficult, arid chiefly deserve the 
ifittehtion of government. The roads from 
Mexico to Vera Cruz and Acapulco, fromi 
Z^acatecas to New Santander, from Guadalaxara 
to San Bias, from Valladolid to the Port of 
Colima, and from Uurango to Mazatlan passing 
by the western branch of the Sierra Madre, be- 
Jong all to this class. The roads by which the 
capital carries on a communication with the 
ports of Acapulco arid Vera Cruz, are naturally 
the most freqiieiïted^ The value of the pre- 
cious metals, of the agricultural productions^ 
aiid of the goods of Europe and Asia which 
flow through these two channels, amounts to the 
total siîrii of S20 millions of francs per annum. * 
ÎTiesë treasures pass along a road which resem- 
Bleà tiiat of Aîrolo at the hospital of Saint Go^ 
tHard. Frorii the village of Vigas to L'Encero, 
the road to Vera Cruz is frequently nothing but 
a narrow an4 crooked path, and the most dim- 
cult, perhaps^ in all America, with the excep- 
tion of that, by which the goods of Europe are 
tf'ànspbrtèd from Honda to Santa Fe de Bogota, 
ana from Guayaquil to Quito. 

The productions from the Philippine Islancjà 
and Peru, arrive by the road from Mexico to 
Âeapulço. Jt is carried along a less rapid slope 

* 13,334,4001. sterliiig. Traiu. 
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4 POLITICAL ESSAY ON THE [book v. 

of the Cordilleras, than the road leading from 
the capital to Vera Cruz. The slightest glance 
of the physical sections in the Atlas accompany- 
ing this work, will suflSce to prove the justice of 
this assertion. In the European road, as we 
have already observed*, we remain from the 
valley of Mexico to beyond Perote, on the cen- 
tral plain, at an elevation of 2300 metres f above 
the level of the ocean ; and from that village we 
descend with extreme rapidity to the ravin of 
the Plan del Rioy to the west of RinQonada. 
On the other hand on the road from Acapulco, 
which we designate by the name of the Asiatic 
Road, the descent begins at a distance of eight 
leagues from Mexico, on the southern slope of 
the basaltic mountain of Guarda. With the 
exception of that part which passes through the 
forest of Guchilaque, it might be easy to render 
this road fit for carriages without any great ex- 
pence of labour. It is broad and kept in toler- 
ably good order from Acapulco to the table land 
of Chilpanzingo ; but it becomes narrow and 
extremely bad in advancing towards the capi- 
tal, especially from Cuemavaca to Guchilaque, 
and from thence to the summit of the high 
mountain called la Cruz del Marques. The 
difficulties which are tlie greatest obstacles to 

* Vol. Î. p. 58. 

t 7545 feet. Trm^. 
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communication, between the capital and the 
port of Acapulco, arise from the sudden swell of 
the waters of two rivers, the Papagallo and the 
Rio de Mescala. These torrents, which in 
times of drought are not more than 60 metres in 
breadth*, are from 250 to 600 tin the rainy 
season. At this period of the great swells, the 
loads are frequently stopt for seven or eight days 
on the banks of the Papagallo, which the mule- 
teers dare not attempt to ford. I have still 
seen the remains of pillars constructed of enor- 
mous hewn stones, which the current had carried 
away before the arches were completed. A 
project was entertained in 1803, for making a 
new endeavour to throw a large stone bridge 
over the Rio Papagallo ; and the government 
destined nearly half a million of francs t ibr this 
undertaking, which would have been of so great 
importance to the commerce of Mexico with 
the Philippine Islands. The Rio de Mescala, 
which takes the name of Rio de Zacatula far- 
ther to the west, is almost as dangerous as the 
Papagallo. I passed it on a raft formed accord- 
ing to the old Mexican custom of the dried 
fruits of the gourd, on which reeds are fastened 
together ; the raft is directed by two Indians, 

* 196 feet. Trans. 

t * From 820 to 984 feet. Trans. 

X 20,000^. sterling. 
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who support it with the one }iandj and swim 
with thé other. 

' The construction and embellishment of a nfew 
road from Mexico to the jport of Vera Cruz, 
have latterly become the object of the solicitudç 
of government. A fortunate rivalship is dis- 
played between the new Council of commerce 
established at Vera Cruz, under the name of 
real tribunal del consuladOj ^nd the old constc- 
lado of the capital ; and the latter is gradually 
beginning to shake off the inactivity with wtiicH 
it has so long been accused. iTiè merchant^ 

of Mexico, having constructed at their expence 

"> -■ , ^ • ' . . ' " ' ' ' ■■ . -..<■, 

aft excellent causeway along the heights of 
'Kangillo and las Cruzes, which separate the 
basin of Toluca from that of Mexico,' wish tlie 
new road of Vera Cruz to pass through Orizaba ; 
while the merchants of Vera Cruz ' who fiavç 
country houses at Xalapa, and who maintain 
numerous commercial relations with that town, 
insist that the new carriage road Çcamino carrer 
ter 6) should go by Perote and Xalapa. After 
a discussion of several years*, the consulado of 
Vera Cruz profited by the arrival of the viceroy, 
Don Josef dé Yvirigarras, who declared himself 
in favour of the road* by Xalapa as of the great-r 
est utility, and who gave the direction of it to 

* See Vol. IL p. 270. 
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MI Garcia* Conde ah' activé' and* intelligent 
ei%iïièteir. 

Hi'e old ' road ff rfm Mexico to Xalapa ' and 
Véifâ Cruz, pà^seâ aloiàg the elevated plains oi 
Apa, without touching the great town of PuebU 
dé lôs Angeles ; and this "is the road described 
by the Abbe dhappe' in his journey' to (Jajifor- 
ma, in which that philosopher dètermineà 
several' points by barometrical measurements.* 
The indigenous merchandizes and productions 
were then'coiiveyed from Mexico to JPerote and 
Xalapa, by the dike which separates the lakes 
of TêzcUco arid San Cfhristobal j by Totolcingo 
aàd' Teôtihiiâcaii ; and by the old field of battlç 
of Otmriba, the Iriii of Irolo, Apa, Piedras Ne- 
gràâ, S. Diego, Hongito^ Vireyes and Tepeya- 
ctial^o. They reckoned by this road, 43 leagues 
ftoiu Mfexîcô to Pèrbte, and 74 from Mexico to 
Yétà Criiz. At that period, and even till 1795, 
tr^ô dàysf Were taTcèn to go from the capital to 
Ptièblâ, making a large circuit towards the 
nCtftU'west by Otumba and IroIo, and inclining 
from thence to the soutK east by Pozuelos, 
Tùiînbacafetasi'and San Martin. At laist, under 
the vicero^slîïp ' of 'the Marquis de Branciforte, 
a iieW laiid' Very Short road was opened by the 
Véntâ de'Châlcô, thé small chain of porpliyritic 
mdtihtàinâ of Cordova, Tesmeliicbs, and Ocot- 

* Voyage de Chappe, publié par M; de' CasMni, p. 107. 
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Ian. The advantages of these more direct conw 
munications between the capital, the city of 
Puebla, and the fortress of Perote will be easily 
discovered by examining my atlas of New 
Spain* 

The new road from Me^çicp to Puebla pos- 
sesses still the inconsiderable difficulty of thç 
passage of the mountains, which separate the 
basin of Tenochtitlan from that of Cholula. 
The table land which extends from the foot of 
the volcanoes of Mexico to the mountains of 
Orizaba and the Coffre, is a level plain, and 
covered with sand, fragments of pearled rock, 
and saline efflorescences. The road from Puebla 
to V^ra Cru^, passes through Cocosingo, Acaxete 
and Perote, We imagine we are travelling over 
a surface levelled from being long covered with 
water. WJien these plains are heated by the 
solar rays, they exhibit, at the height of the pas- 
sage of Saint Bernard, the same phenomena of 
suspension and extraordinary refraction, which 
which we generally observe only in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ocean. 

The magnificent road constructing by order 
of the consulado of Vera Cruz, from Perote to 
that city, will rival those of the Simplon and 
Mount Cenis. It is broad, solid, and of a very 
gentle fall. They have not followed the 
tract of the old road, which was narrow and 
paved with basaltic porphyry, and which ap- 
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pears to have been constructed towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The rapid 
ascents have been carefully avoided ; and the 
charge which is brought against the engineer, 
of lengthening too much the road, will be dropt 
when wheel carriages shall be substituted to 
tbe carriage of goods on the backs of mules. 
The construction of this road wUl probably cost 
more than 15 millions of francs* ; but we hope 
that so beautiful and upeful a work will not. 
suffer any interruption. Jt is an object of the 
highest importance, for those parts of Mexico 
the most remote from the capital, and the port 
of Vera Cruz j for when the road shall be com- 
pleted, the price of iron, mercury, spirituous 
liquors, paper, and all the other commodities of 
Europe, wiU experience a sensible fall in price ; ' 
the Mexican flour, which has hitherto beeri' 
dearer at the Havannah than the flour of Phila- ' 
dplphia, will be naturally preferred to the latter ; - 
the exportation of the sugars and hides of the 
country will be more considerable ; and the ^ 
transportation of goods on waggons will require 
a much smaller number of mules and horses 
than are now employed. These changes will 
produce a double effect on subsistence ; and the 
scarcities which have almost periodically hi- 
tl)erto desolated Mexico will be more rare, not 

t 600,000/. sterKDg. Trans. 
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otAj because the oonsumption: of maize will be- 
l«8Sj but because the agdeulturist, jstimidatea^yr 
tlie hope of sellings bis flour at Vera Cruz, ^Ifti 
lay-out more of his ground in the cCrKivatiott k)f> 
^^nueai/* 

Dbrmg my. slay at< Xalapa in^the month'of' 
Eebfcuary, 18(H,^ the) new road constructed undei^^ 
thâ direction ofiD6nOarcia.<Condé^ had'beenf 
coimnenced on those points which presentèd'thë 
g»eatesfc: difficulties, . namely^ the ravin called - 
ïketlHandel RiOy audi the^ Ckwsta' d0l Sôldàdùi 
They intend to p^ace columns of porphyry along- 
tlie^road, for the purpose of indioating^both the- 
diatanoes,>and the elevationiof the surface above 
tb^' level ; of . the ocean; These» inscriptidâêi^r 
wjûeh are no where to be^ met with in Eurôp^,^ 
will be j)articularly interesting to a travellw,' 
wiïoâs climbing the eastern ascent of the CorU' 
diUent : they will quiet hismind by annouuoing-' 
tQ'him that.he is' approaching that fortunate lEiilâ^ 
elevated region^ in which the scourges of i&c* * 
t^6!ifitft*»^y and «yellow fever are no longer 'to bè 
diseaded. 

The old road of iXalapa leads^frOm Kiiico-* 
nida eastwards^ by the old Vera Cruz vulgarly * 
cdkd la AntigtuL' After passing 'beldw'^thîà| 
vittige^ the river of the visame • name, nearly ' 
âOûtmetres* ini:breadth, we foliowtbé coaM by ' 

* 656 feet. Trans. 



Punt^^ ÇQr4a apd VergaJfa, oi^^ifthe^tidc is.hâgh, 
w^ tajke the road of la,Mang-a,de Clayo^ whiçJi 
4Qes not fejoin th(B coa^t ti^ the, v^ry. pjt^rt .of 
Vera Çruz. It would be advantageous to. cpflii^ 
struct a, bridge over t}ie Bfio de la, Aptig)Uft, 
near la Ventilla,, wjief e the bed i of thie ; river i^ 
oflîy lp7 meters * i^ breadth,, by which meajH^ 
thjÇ^Xalapa road wpuld, bp, shprtened more» thaiiv 
^ix league?, apd , w^ithout . touching old Verq^ 
Cruz, it would lead iipi^edi^-tely from the. Han^ 
del Rio, by the bridge of[yla,Ventil^P^,$s,o, dp i 
pyejaf, Cienega de Qlpcu^tU,. andJLQii^^.4e Sjtfl.. 
^uan tOjYera Cru^.. This , chj^^^ge is sa n^pqh 
the niore desirably, as. it - is thg jpurney frppi . 
Enceroto the coast, which is the. n^ost.dapg^y^ 
ou^po the health of the,.inhahit9.i:its, of the. iuf^, 
terior of Mexico, w^eji they descend from ,the/ 
tabic land of Perote, and. the heights of Xal^p^^ 
The suffocating heat^ yhich pr-evails in th^t ari4,- 
^^ naked plain, hasi a powerful effect on indito 
viduals whose neryous ^ystgm has nevei; been 
accustomed to such a violent irritation. The \ 
f heat, added to the /^^tigues pf the journey, dis- 
poses the organs pao;:e easily tq,i:ecçive thç dçle-.- 
tenons miaspatp^^of. the yellow, fever J and thcrc^^ 
ravages of that, pestilential m^ady, would. ^b^^ 

gr^patjy dim^isljed tihere#)re . by shprtepw th^^fe.» 
part of the roa^w^^^ the arjiçl p^aii;i^of,; 

the sea coast. 

* 350 feet. Trans, 
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^ The road from Mexico to Vera Cruz, by 
Orizaba is the least frequented : it passes by 
Nopoluca, San Andres, Orizaba, Cordoba, and 
Cotastla. The group of porphyritic mountains 
which contain the summits of the Pic d'Orizaba 
and the Coffre de Perote, prevent the engineer 
from tracing in a straight Une, the road from the 
capital to the port of Vera' Cruz. On the 
Xalapa road, we turn the great mountain of the 
Coflre . on the north ; and on the Orizaba and 
Cordova road, we turn the Pic d'Orizaba on its 
southern slope» Oiie of these roads deviates to 
the north, and the other to the south j but the 
greatest deviation is that by Orizaba, This last 
road would be considerably abridged, if, instead 
of going tQ, Vera Cruz by Cotastla and the 
Venta de Xamapa, they were to pass through 
the hilly country, known by the name of the 
Sierra de Atoyaque. According to an estimate 
of the Regidores of the Villa de Cordova, the 
construction of this new road would cost 
1,416,800 piastres.* 

The principal objects of the interior com- 
merce of New Spain are, 1st, The productions 
and goods imported or exported at the two 
ports of Vera Cruz and Acapulco, of which we 
shall afterwards speak ; 2d, the exchange which 
is carried on between the different provinces, 

* 297,528Z. sj;erling. 
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and particularly between Mexico, properly so 
called, and the Provincias Internas. 3d. Several 
productions of Peru, Quito, and Guatimala, 
which are conveyed through the country to be 
exported at Vpra Cruz for, Europe, Were it 
not for the great consumption of commodities 
in the mines, the interior commerce could 
not have any great activity between provinces 
which enjoy in a great measure the same cli- 
mate, and which consequently possess the same 
productions. The elevation of the soil gives 
the southern regions of n Mexico, that middle 
temperature which is necessary for the cultiva- 
tion of European plants. We have already 
stated, that the same latitude produces the ba- 
nana, the apple, the sugar cane, and wheat, the 
manioc^ and the potatoe. The nutritive gra- 
mina which vegetate among the ices of Norway 
and Siberia, cover the Mexican fields of the 
torrid zone. Hence, the provinces situated 
under the 17* and 20** of latitude, very seldom 
require the flour of New Biscay^ Fortunately, 
the cultivation of maize animates the interior 
commerce, much more than the cerealia of 
Europe. As it seldom happens that the maize 
harvest is equally good over a large extent of 
ground, one part of Mexico is in want, while 
another abounds with it, and the price of the 
fanega differs in two neighbouring intendancies 
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freqtiently from 9 to 22 livres tôurtloîs. * tPhe 
bommeree of maiie is in fkct of great imj)ôrt- 
ance to the provinces of Guadalaxara, VàUà)- 
dolid, Guanaxnato, Mexico, San Luis Pôtôsî, 
Vera Cruz^ Puebla, and Oaxaca; 

Thousands of mules arriving eVery week 
fircmi , Chihuahua and Duraftgo to Mexico carrj^ 
beitfdes bars of silver, hides, tallow^ some wine 
of Passo del Norte, and flour j and they teJke 
vn Kturti woollen cloth of the manufacture of 
]^efola and Queretaro, goods from Europe, and 
the Philippine Islands, iron^ àteel, and mercury.- 
We have observed, in i(pèaking of the commubi- 
eation between the coasts of the South Sea and 
Atlantic Ocean, that the introduction of camëli^ 
would be exceedingly ùseftii in Mexico. Thé 
table lands over which the great roads pààs àtë 
not sufficiently elevated for the cold to be prfeâ 
judicial to these animals j and thfey Would siiflfët 
less than horses àttd «iules from the aridity of 
the soil, and the want of Water and pasturat^ë 
to which the beasts of burden are élpoi^ëd to 
the north of Guaïiaxuato, es^iecially in the dë^ 
sert by which New Biscay is separated frcfixt 
New Mexico. Gaftèfe, #hich were still used iH 
Spa&n even loftg after the desthictioh of thé em- 
pire of the Moors, were introduced into Pehi f 

* See vol. ii. p. 445. 

t G&rCilasso, t. ii. p. 326. 
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towards the end of the l6th century by Juan de 
Reinaga a Biscayan j but it appears that thœy 
did ;i|Qt propagate there. Besides the gov^em- 
rqont in those barbarous times ^was not favour- 
able to the introduction of these usefid aoisnals, 
h\^ yielded to the instances of the conquerors, 
Çencomçnéores) who pretended that the muL 
tiplication oi beasts of burden preyented tibem 
from fairing out the natives to ti^ellers and meF*> 
chants, for the purpose of carrying provision 
and pomododities in the interior of the country. 
In time of war^ when the navigation round 
C^p Horn IB attended with danger, a great 
p^ of the 80 thousand loads * (cargai) of cocoa 
annu^y exported from the port of Guayaquil^ 
parses through the Isthmus of Panama and 
Me^co, The expence of carriagje from Aca- 
pulço to Vera Cruz generally amounts to two 
piastres t per carga^ and the preference is given 
to this road whenever the cocoa of Guayaquil 
co9t€i at the Havannah more than SO piastres t 
per fanegat The price of the purchase on the 
coast of Quito is generally from four to five 
piètres § ; the price at which it sells at Cadiz 

* One of these cargos contains 81 lib. ; and a fcmega 
weighs 110 lb. Cattille weight. 
t 8s. ôd. Trans» 
% 51. 4si Trans. 
f From 16#. lOd to IL Is. Tram. 
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varies from 25 to 35 piastres* and notwithstaridj 
ing the. extreme length of the navigation round 
Cape Horn, the freight from Guayaquil to Spain 
does not exceed from seven to eight piastres t, 
the fanega. 

The copper of Guasco known by the name 
of copper of Coquimbo frequently takes the 
same route as the cocoa of Guayaquil.\ This 
copper only costs at Chili six or seven piastres t 
per quintal ; and the ordinary price at Cadiz 
is 20 piastres § ; but as in time of war it rises 
to 35 or 40, the merchants of Lima who carry 
on the trade in the productions of Chili, find 
it for their interest to send copper into Spain 
by Guayaquil, Acapulco, Vera Cruz, and the 
Havannah. These modes of communication 
which are very unnatural, will soon cease, when- 
ever an active government willing to protect 
commerce, shall construct a good road from 
Panama to Portobello, and whenever the Isth- 
mus shall be able to supply the necessary num- 
ber of beasts of burden for the carriage of the 
productions of Quito, Peru, and Chili. 

The same reasons which induce the inha- 
bitants of Guayaquil to send their cocoa in time 

* From 5/. 5s. to 7L 7s, Trans. 

t From 11. 9s. 5d. to 1 1. IBs. 7d. Trans. 

X II. 5s. 2d. or U. 9s. 5d. Trans, 

§ 41. 4s. Trans. 
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<!>f wâr, thrdtigh the kingdom of Meik^o, ][irë. 
vàfl also oii été inerchants of Guatimàlà tio senà 
ihé indigoes of their country^ which si^fpass m 
richness of colour all other known indigoes, by 
the wiay^f 'Tehuantepèc aûd the Rio 'Huasacu- 
alco to Vera Cniz. This is the place to speak 
itnore amply than We have already dolle "^ of the 
|fro|ect of aicanalfor the imiôn of '^her two seas 
in the^ 'iriténdancy of pàxabà,' a plan Whidh is 
every way Worthy of fixihg the attention of the 
government: ' ^ ' * 

-^ éditez/ during Kis^^isbiy at TénOflitiââri ^liàà 
already perceived 'the great importance of the 
river of Huasacualcor t, as is proved ' by hfs 
ttiffd letter to thé EtApferor Chârfes V.y dated 
ftùm la ViUa' Segura'dd la FronUsj^Uie Siékk 
of October I5i^^ Wàtmly itatérestéd'in di^ 
covering à safer port than that of Vera Cruiz:^ 
oir the passage^ from ^tae ocean t&'ànothèf, 
whkh he ^oallè the seeret ùf a strati the Spanish 
Generdt demqiided-froitt Motitéizuriiâ ^^iWbrnfav. 
•5 tion relative tip -the st^-te and cohfiguratioq of 
^ the eastern ( coast ^/ the empire of Anahuac^ 
««' The ittotïârdi^àtisweirbd that fié did 'not kbbW 
:** that coast hipiself^ but that lie. would order 

'^ .- •'■•.. ^'î •■:i: •;' • ...... 

**Vol. U'p«23» ToLûi^ p.242w •' *'^ » • .i* 

f They write ipî 'Mexico' îhdistînctlyi 'HùftsacuâlcQ/ 
Guasacualoo, anâ Goa:^ocoalco8. C6rtez> who corruptj^,alI the 
Mexican names, calls it Quacalco. 

VOL. TV. C 
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<< all the shore with its bays ahd rivers to 
^* be painted, and that he would supply the 
" necessary guides,,to accompany the Spaniards 
^^ destined tp examine these countries. On 
"the morrow they brought to Corteza plan 
" of the whole coast represented on cloth. 
The pilots recognized in this map the mouth 
of a great river which they supposed to 
" be the same with the opening which they 
"perceived in the coasf^ on their arrival at 
" Vera Cruz near the mountains of Sanmyn * 
" in the province of Mazamalco." Guided by 
.this information, Cortez dispatched . in 1520 a 
small detachment of ten men, under the orders 
ofDîegoOltiaz, to reconnoitre this river. The 
pJUlots fouled the depth ; at the mouth, only twp 
fathoms, and a half; but on ascending 12 leaguiç^ 
against the current, they discovered that the 
çyer .was every where from five ,to^ ai:? 

1/^ Btrhaps thiise ^ ibountcâns' are the chains of Saa' Martin 
and^he Vdcande Tustla. See vol. ii. p. 2â7> tix^i Carte» de 
. Heman Cortez, p. 92 and 35 1 . I have already stated that there 
*ezists at Mexico in the collection ot hierog)yi>hic manuscripts 
{NTefisrved in the palace of the ^^iceroys^ maps, of the valley 
and lakes of Tenoehtitlan, painted on. cot]tQi| cloth, bf the 
Aztecs. I was also assured that the inhabitants of the 
village of Tetlama near Cuema-vaca, ' as well as those of 
Tlascala, possess topographical plans executed before the 
conquest. Gomara quotes an itinerary map from Xicedanco 
to Nicaragua, which was drawn up by the inhabitants of 
Tabasco» and presented ta Cortez. Cçnjuista de Mexico, 
fol. 100. 
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fathoms in depth. The banks of the Huasa^ 
cualco were then much better peopled than at 
present. , 

jAtter the taking of Mexico, Gonzalo de San- 
doval conquered the province of Tehuant^ec 
in 1521 ; and though Andre NiSiO the pilots 
affirmed that there was , no strait from the cpast 
of Nicaragua to the ■ I$thimus of Tehuanfcepec^ 
this Isthmus was neyg^rtheless looked upon as 
o£ very great importance, because the proxi- 
mity of the two seasi, and the River Huasa- 
cuatco afforded the first Spanish conquerors a 
facility in transporting from Vera Cruz to the 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, the necessary ma- 
terials for the construction àf vessels. The ex- 
pedition of Hernando de Grixalva, who set sail 
for California in 15S4, went from Tehuantepec ; 
and in the same manner the vessels in which 
Cortèz embarked at^Chametla* were con* 
structed at the mouth of the Rio Chimalapa, 
of: the materials brought by the {lio Huasacu- 
alco. One of these vessels, was lost in crossing 
the Bar of St. Francis, ; on leaving the Lagtfna 
de Santa Teresa. > 

Since the end of the l6th century, the port 
of Tehuantepec, which hardly deserves the 
name of road, has been very little frequented} 
the South Sea commerce has been concentrated 

* See vol. ii. p. 322. 
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at Acapulco ; and the embarkations necessary 
for communication with the Philippine Islands, 
have all taken place at Manilla, or the port 
of San Bias. Besides; the sea is datily^ with- 
drawing from the coast of Tehuantepec; the 
anchorage is yearly becoming worse ; and the 
satid brought down by the river Chimalapa 
augments both the height and extent of the 
bar. At present the distsince from the Villa 
de Tehuantepec to the sea, is four leagues by 
the way of the Hacienda de la Zoleta ; and 
the best anchorage is at the Morro del Carbon, 
àt the salt pits, and in the Laguna de Santa 
Teresa. - U : : ' 

A fortunate accident towards the end of the 
last century was the means of occasioning thç 
two Viceroys, Buccareli and Revillagigedo, 
again to turn the attentionof government to the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the Rio jàÈ 
Huasacualco; There was discovered in 1771 
at Vera Cruz, amongst the artillery: of. the 
castle of St. John de Ulua, several pieces of 
cannon cast at Manilla. As it was known 
that, before the year 1767f the Spaniards neither 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope nor Cape 
Horn, in their voyage to the Philippine Islands^ 
and that since the fir^t expeditions of Magellan 
and Loysa who set out from Spain, all the com- 
merce of Asia was carried on in the Galleon of 
AcapulcOf they could not conceive how these 
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guns had crossed the continent of {Mexico Qn 
their way from Manilla to the Castle of Ulua. 
The extreme diflBculty of the road from Aca^ 
pulco to Mexico, and from thence to Xalapa 
and Vera Cruz, rendered it very improbable 
that they should come by that way. In the 
course of their investigations, they learned both 
from the chronicle of Tehuantepec * written 
by Father Burgoa, and from the traditions 
preserved among the inhabitants of the Isthmus 
of Huasacualco, that these guns were cast at 
the Island of Luzon, and landed at the Bar of 
San Francisco ; ' that they had ascended the 
bay of Santa Teresa, and the Rio Chimalapa ; 
that they had been carried by the Farm of 
Chivela, and the forest of Tîu-ifa to the Rio 
del Malpasso ; and that after having been again 
embarked, they descended the Rio Hua$a- 
cualco, to its mouth in the gulph of Mexico. 

It was then very reasonably observed that 
this road which had been frequented in the 
banning of the conquest, might still ^become 
very useful for the opening a direct cpnimuni- 
cation between the two seas. The ..viceroy 
Don Antonio Bucareli gave orders to two able 
enjgineexs, Don Augustin Cramer and Don 
Miguel del Corral, to examine, with the greatest 

* Burgoa^ Palestra IRstorval o Cronica de la Villa de Tehu^ 
on^pec. Mezioo, 1674. 
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ttiiilutenéss, the country between the Bai* of 
Huasacualco and the road of Tehuantepéc ; 
and he instructed them at the same time to 
verify whether, as was vaguely supposed, among 
the small rivers of Ostuta, Chicapa, or Chima- 
lapa, there was none which in any of its branches 
communicated 'with the two seas. From the 
itinerary journals of these two engineers, of 
whom the former was lieutenant, of the castle of 
Ulua, I drew up my map of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, They found that no river dis- 
chàrged'^ât the same time its waters into the 
South Sea and Atlantic Ocean ; that the Rio 
Huasacualco did not take its rise, as the viceroy 
had been informed, near the town of Tehiiante- 
pec ; and that on ascending it beyond the 
cataract.^ 'even: as far as the old desembar" 
cadero de Maljiàsso, they were still more than 
26 leagues distant from the shores of the South 
oéà. They observed that a chain of mountains, 
bf Very incoiiiaderable height, divides the waters 
between ilie' gulf of Mèiîco and the gulf of 
Tehuanitepec. This small cordillera stretches 
from east to west, from the Cerros dé los Mixes, 
formerly inhabited by a wild and warlike tribe * 
towards the elevated table land of Portillo de 
Petapa. The engineer, Cramer, aflSrms how- 
ever, that to the south of the village of Santa 
Maria de Chimalapa, the jnountains form 

* Cartas de Cortex, p. 37?. • 
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jrather a group than an uninterrupted chain; 
and " that there exists a transversal valley, in 
^* which a canal of communication might be 
" cut between the two seas.** This canal, 
which would unite the Rio de Chimalapa.with 
the Rio del Passo (or Malpasso), would only be 
six leagues in length; the boats would ascend' 
the Rio Chimalapa, which affords a very easy 
navigation from Tehuantepec to the village of 
San Miguel j and from thence they would 
pass by the canal projected in the time of 
Count Revillagigedo to the Rio del Passo. 
This river discharges itself into the Rio de Hua- 
sacualco near the Bodegas de la Fahrka ; but 
its navigation is extremely difficult on account 
of the seven pyramids (raudales) which are 
counted between its source and the mouth of 
the Rio de Saravia. 

It would be of infinite importance again to 
ordier this ground to be examined by intelligent 
engineers, to determine whether, as was be- 
lieved by M. Cramer, the canal between the two 
seas can be executed without locks or- without 
hiclined planes^ and whether, by blowing up 
the rocks with powder, the beds of the rivers 
Passo and Chimalapa can be deepened. The 
Isthmus is rich in cattle, ^ and would, from its 
great fertility; supply valuable productions for 
the commerce of Vera Cruz. The fine plains 
of Tehuantepec would be susceptible of irriga- 

c 4 
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ft- 

t^ from. the Rio de Chimalapa ; . in^theîr pre- 
sejQt 3tate they produce , a little, indigo.: and 
c^chjjieal of a superior quality.: 

i Sefore se;]tting on foot in the islands of Cuba 
aad Pjinos» the felling of cedar and acajou wood 
(cedrela odorata and swietenia mahogany) the 
dock-yards of the Hayani^fdi drew their wood 
for ..jshiptbuilding from, the thick forest which 
covers the. .northern slope of the Cerros de 
Petapa apd Tarifa. The Isthmus of Tehuante»' 
pec Was at. that time very nmqh frequented, 
and the ruins of several ho^msjes which are still to 
be ^een pn the two banks of the river Huass^ 
cuaico are to be d^t^.back to .that period. The 
ced^r and acajou ; wood, . was embarked at the 
Bodegas, (ie Malpasso. , ; ; . ^ ^ 

To avoid the seve^^r^pids of the. Bio del 
Passo, a new port (jdes(mibarcad/ero) „ was esta» 
blished in 17J98, at the mouth of, the Rio Saravia : 
the salt provisions (ta^qjo) of Tehuantepec, 
the indigo of . Guatimala, and ,the cochineal of 
O^aca» were conveyed by Ihw wfiy to Vera 
Cru2; acid, the Havannah« • A.^road has been 
opened .frpm Tehuantepee by ^ Çhihuitaiï^ 
Llano Grande. Santa Maria /Petapa. ancjl 
Guchicovi, to the new port of la Crua 
They reckon this road 34 leagues.. The pro- 
ductions destined for the ^ Havannah do not 
descend to. the mouth of the Rio HuasacualçOt 
or tothe^^mall fort of that name» because tliey 
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are alfjdd of expoging their canoes to the 
north winds^ duripg the long passage from the 
bar of Huasacualco to the port pf Vera Cruz^ 
They disembark the goods at th^e Fasso de la 
Fabrica ; and from thence they are conveyed 
on the backs of mules^ by the village of Acayu- 
can to the banks pf the river San Juan^ where 
they are ag^in embarked in large canoes and. 
tra^isfported by the bar of Tlacatalpan to the 
port . of Ver a Cruz.' 

For «.ie yea« the r<«d, from Tm& and 
Petapan» have been encumbered ]by trunks of 
cedar trees, needlessly cut down by order of 
some commissaries of the royal marine. These 
trunks, the finest in the forest, are rotting, and 
np çerspn thinks of transporting them to the 
Havannah. The inhabitants of the Spanish 
cc^onies are accustomed to measures like these 
i^thout^ny resist; and they attribute them to 
the facility with . which all projects, are under^^ 
taken and abandoned by the ministry. A 
short time -bei^re my residence on the banks, 
qf the Orinoco, çojamissado^ jicl rey ascended, 
tile river to. the mouth of the Rio Carony; fpr. 
tjie .piippse pf -cuttipg down aJ^ the: trees which 
might he useful| ^ in ship-huilding. They 
measured thtii:. diameter and height, andr 
marked sç great a number pf trunks of Ce- 
drela, Laurus, and Caesalpinia, that all the dock- 
yards of Europe çpuld not have made use of 
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them in ten years; but no tree was erer cut 
down ; and this long and laborious labour pro- 
duced na other effect than an increase of ex- 
pence to government. 

'If it should be' proved by new investigation» 
that tiie cutting of a canal in the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec would not be advantageous, the 
government should at least encourage the inha- 
bitants of that province to improve the road by 
the Portillo de Petapa, to the new port of la 
Ghiz. Part of the productions of the kingdom 
of GuatinuJa, those of the intendancy of Oax- 
acsL -and Tehuaiitépec might come at all times 
by 'this way to Vera Cruz. In 1804 at my 
departure firômi New Spain the carriage of goods 
on the baéks of mules from Tehuantepec to Vera 
Cruz by Oaxaca, amounted to SO piastres per 
load* ; and the lïnîlëteers took three months in 
going a road \diich is not JS leagues in a straight 
ïxhë:' In conveying the productibtis by the way 
of the Isthmus and the river 6f HuasacualcO, the 
loSid would ohly c6st 16 piastres t of carriage ; 
arid as they take oibly ten dayà from thfe Pàsso 
de la Fabrica' to Vera Cruz, nearly 70 days are 
gained on the wbole passage. The consulado 
of Vera Cruz, n^hich has displayed the most 
praiseworthy zeal for the opening of this new 
road for internal commerce, abolished in 1SÙS 
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* *" ■ ' ■ 

the dtityi of 5 per cenfe to which all* good» 
embarked on the Rio Huasacualco weresubjectJ 
Tiiis duty was knot^n by the abâuï'd >di^nomiifttJ 
tion- of hùUcountry duty (derecho éetierra ca^ 
Uente). I have thought it important to publisk- 
in the greatest detisiil every thing relative to the 
projected communications between the twa 
seas. The topography of the Isthmus of Te- 
huaiitepec is altogether Unknown in» Europe i^' 
and from authorities' which I have quoted, we 
cannot doubt that this point of the globe de-t 
serveiâ no' less the attehtion of government thari 
the Rio Chamaluzon, the Lake of Nicaragua,' 
the Isthmus of Panama, the Bay of Cup ica, and 
the ravin de la Raspadiira at Choco. : > 

The foreign commerce of New Spain, from 
the position of the csoasts, is naturally composed 
of the commerce of the South Sea, and that of 
the Atlantic Ocean/ The ports on the eastern 
coast are Campeche, Huasacualco, Yera Cru55^- 
Tampico, . and Nuevo Santander ; if we may 
give the name of ports to roads, surrounded with 
shallows, or mouths iof, rivers shut by barSj and 
presenting a very slight shelter from the ^fiiry/ 
of the north winds. We have already in the 
third , chapter* detailed the physical causes 
which give a particular character to the Mexican, 
coast opposite to. Europe. We have also spoken 
of the Jfruitless endeavours which have been 

♦Vol. i. p. 80. 
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ma^ since 1^24^ to discover a safer port than 
Veia Cruz. . The yast shore which stretclies 
from NuevQ jSantander to the north, and norths 
we^t» is stiU veiy little known» and we may 
sq>eat in ouridays, what Cortez wrote to the 
emperor Charles the ^th» three years ailer the 
taking of Tenochtidan, ^< that there remains to 
be discovered the secret of the coast which ex- 
tends from the Rio de Panuco to Florida." * 

J*or centurie^ almost all the maritime com- 
merce of New Spain has been conceiitrated at 
Vera Cruz. When we bestow - a glance on 
the chart of that port, we see that the pilots of 
Cortez's squadron were right in compmng the 
port of Vera Cruz to a pieroed bag. The Island 
of Sacrifices» near which the vessels remain in 
quarantine, and the sandbimks of Arecf/è del 
Medio, Isla , Verde, Anegada de dentro, Blan^ 
qidUoj GatteguiUa and GallegOi form, with the 
continent between the Pt^ta Gorda, and the 
small cape Mocombo, a sort of creek j which is 
open to the north-west ; and when the north 
winds (hs nortës) blow with all their force, the 
vessels at anchor before t^e castle of San Juan: 
d'Ulua, lose their anchors and are driven to the 
east After getting out of the chaimel which 
separates the Island of Sacrifices from the Isla 
Verde, they are in i84 hours driven by the winds 
as far as the port of Campeche. Eighteen years 

« Carto (2e G>riez, p. 340 and 382. 
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ago, la Castilloj a ship of the line^ moored by 
nine cables to the bastion of the castle of Ulua, 
tore off in a tempest the bronze rings which 
were fixed ïo thé wall of the bastion; and it 
Mxtick on the coast, in the Very port, near the 
sand bank of fo^ Homos^ to the west of the 
Pcmta Mocambo. " It was by an eistrabrdinaijr 
fatality, in this vessel, that the great quadrant 
was lost, which was used in the observations of 
the unfortunate Chappe, and which was re-de- 
manded by the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
to verify its diviàitîhs. The good anchorage 
in the port of Vera Criizis between the castle of 
Ulua, the town, and the saiid banks of La 
Lavandera. Near the castle we find six fa- 
thoms water J but the channel by whicH the 
pbrt is ebtefed, is hardly foiir fathoms in depth, 
and S80 metres * in breadth. 

The principal objects of eayporiàtion'' àt Vêfa 
Cruz are acbording to the declarations at ^hé 
customs, taking an average of several years of 
peace: 

Gold and silver in ingots^ or converted into 
coin or wrought' plate^ t6 the value of seven- 
teen millions' of Castres. \ 
Cohineal {grand, granilhy and polvos de grand) 
nearly four thousand zurrones^ or four hun- 



* 1259 feet. ^ Trans. 

t 3,570,00'Oi. Sterling. Trans. 
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, dred thousand kilogrammes, to the value 

^ :pf two millions four hundred thoicsand pU 

. astres. ^ 

Sugar, five millions and . a half of kilpgram- 
mesy one million three hundred thousand 
piastres, t 

Hour, to the value of three hundred thousand 
piastres.t , ... , 

'Mexican indigo, eighty thousand kilogram- 
mes, value two hundred and eighty thousand 
piastres,^ ■ .. * 

jSalted provisions, dry legumes, and other eat- 
ables, one hundred thousand piastres. \\ 

Tanned hides, eighty thousand piastres. % 

Sàrsaparilla, ninety thousand piastres. • • 

Vanilla, siocty thousand piastre^, if , .. 

Jalap, one hundred and twenty thousand 
kilogrammes, sixty thousand piastres^ tt 

SosLpf^y thousand piastres. ^% 

Campeachy wood, Jbrty thousand piastres* 



* 504,000Z. Sterling. 


Trans. 


t 273,000/. Sterling. 


Tram. 

r 


t 68,000Z. Sterling. 


Trans. 


§ 43,680/. Sterling. 


Trans. 


II 21,0002. Sterling. 


Trans. 


^ 16,8002. Sterling. 


Trans. 


** 18,9001. Sterling. 


Trans. 


-ft 12,6002. S terHng. 


Trains. 


%X Ditto. 


Trans. 


'§§ 10,5002. Sterling. 


Trans. 


II II 8,4002. Sterling. 


Trans. 
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Pimento of Taba^ço^ thirty, ihausand , piasr 
tres.^ . . ..•,•.' V ....... V , • . 

The indigo of Guatimala, -and the cocoa of 
Guayaquil^ are in time of war. very important 
obiects for the commerce of. VerauCrus^ We 
do not name them however, in this table» be- 
cause we wished to confine it to the indigenous 
productions of New Spain*. r ■ i i . 

The importation of Vera Cn^2 includes the 
following articles : linen and cotton, and woollen 
cloth, and silks, \{ropas) to the value of nine 
milUons two hundred thousand piastres, t 
Paper, three hundred thousand; rekms, 2LmiU 

lion of piastres, t i^ '■■' ' 

Brandy^ thirty thousand hogsheads^= (barriqiées\ 

2l rniUion of piastres. - -^ 

Cocoa, eighty thousand f^^negas, a million of 

piastres. 
Mercury, eight hundred thousand kilogram- 

mesy sis hundred andfftjf thousand piastres. § 
Iron, two millions and a half of kilogrammes, 

sia^ hundred thousand piastres.' \\ 
Steel, six hundred thousand kilogrammes, two 

hundred thousand piastres. % 

* 6,9001. Sterling. Trans. 
t 2,310,0002. Sterlmg. Trans^ 
% 210,0002. Sterling. Trans. 
§ 136,5002. Sterling. Trans. 
II 126.0002. Sterling. Trans. 
^ 42,0004. Sterling. Trans. 
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VTrae, forty thousand hogsheads^ (barriques), 
seven hundred thousand piastres. • 

Wax^ two hundred and fifty thousand kilo- 
grammes, three hundred thousand piastres, f 
We shall take the average value to bé 'in 

piastres: 

•^ ^ ■ ^ ;^'-'' • '•' Miifions:'- 

Exportation from Vera Cruz ' \. . ^f i 
Importation to Vera Crliz. . . . 1. 




f 



Commercial circulation df \\ 



. We shall» give in this place, the states of the 
commerce of Vera Cruz, published ,by the 
cansuladOf at the close of the yearis; 180S and 
1808. . ' / 



•t 






»' »^ 



* 147,000L Trans. 
t 63,000Z. Trans. 
.-: i4,620^000l JVxw*; r •' / ;i;;/ 

J 3.J.5p,000,L Trans,, , . . .^ 

\ II 7,7/0,000/. Trans. 
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TABLE I. (A.) 

Bttlance of Oomttierce of Vera Gru«, in 1802. ': 

Tmpartélionjrom Spain into Mexico^ qf produce 
qf national agrimUure and indaitiyi 



à k t, 



.Denominatioii of good» 
aad comroodtliei* 



■ ii n ifi 



V c 



Quantities. 



.Î- 



BiuHdy 

White wine t 

Red wine - • 

Tke a9xne in bottles 

Vineffiar 

Drieégi 

4inH>nds 

Olives 

oa 

Sâffiob 

Arot!Mitic plants 
Cap^' 
Nuts 

flffS 

CuSne : . . 

Fresh grapes 

Pilchards (sardines) 

Anchovies 

White paper 

Foul paper 

Thread 

Corks - 

Canteens (frasqtieras) 

Hams 

Fine liquors 

^p 



Value in eoa- 
ble piastreil. 



^,695 hogs. 
40,335 ditta 
21,657 ditto 
18,159 bott 
3,374 bogs. 
2,501 quint. 
2,590 ditto 
9,519 jars 
32,099 attob. 
5,187 lib; 
] 85 qtdnt. 
202 bait.j 
227 quini 
320 ditto 
2;450'lib. 

242 arrob. 

1,170 pitch. 

93barr. 

10 arrob. 

274,211 reams 

7,906 ditto 

376 quint. 

699,000 

492 

142 arrob. 

85^ ditto 

119 quint. 

Carried over 



v^ir. 



'mg^ 



i,â8â,9H 

683,079 
331,88^ 

8,64^ 

48,149 

81,d45 

99»7^ 

«.714 

^«40 

2,49i 

306 

1.994 
3,510 

1,3*7 
50 

885,884 

4,577 
11,451 

5,177 
20,583 

1,380 
11,766 

1,785 



9,643,157 
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Denominations of goods 
ancl ;Oon|iipodities» 



Brought forward 
Delf ware 
Beer . - 
Cider 

Sausages - 
Vermicelli 
Sharping stones 
White Iron - 
Iron in bars 
Wrought Iron 
Steel 

Cordiage ' 
Woollen 
cotton 
cloth, li. 
nen, silks, 
and gau. 
zes, in 



-«• /^r^• y 



tercios 
cawones 

uUs 
ccusones 
toscos 




i % 



Quantities. 






Value in dou- 
ble piutrei. 



S,04)l doz. 

71,876 bott 
1,920 ditto 
3,368 lib. 

233 quint. 

513 

289 chests 

42,440 quinti 

7,792 ditto 

7,020 quint. 

459 ditto 

5,651 

3,293 

899 

3,413 



Total value in piastres 



3,643,157 
4,651 

45,779 
968 

1,684 

4^628 

'. 1,,282 

10,115 

382j480 

78i882 

132,392 

6,442 

2,210^552 

3,889,891 
606,130 

520,182 



11,539,219 



.»•> \ • 






. f 
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( B.. ) ; 
Impor&aion JrdinM^Spiin iitto Mexico, of ttà 

produce qf Jbreign agriculhtre and mditstry. 



DeilominBtiofi of goods 




Value in ioa- 




' QuHntilies.; 


blepiasires. 


Batter 


1«,884 lib. 


4,678 


Cheese - ■ '■ 


'■• 259 quint. 


10,834 


Wine '- 


16,920 bott.1 


■ 12,690 


Whitt Paper 


>^,665 reams 


■328,714 


Steel 


■ 7,050 quint; 


' 126,605 


DelfWare 


9,234 doz. 


23,085 


White Iron - 1 


' . 996che9t« 


32,400 


Canteens 


■ 12 ditto 


390 


Coarse linens 


50pieces 


2,000 


Wax Candles 


337 lib. 


270 


Cod 


■ 340 quint. 


8,500 


Cloves 


14,737 Jib. 


47,204 


Pepper 


37,465 ditto 


22,657 


Cinnamon 


199,965 


661,569 


Woollen ^ tercios 


18,529 


6,372,108 


and cot- 1 caa:ones 


501 


394,435 


ton cloth, rbauks 


24 


8,533 


linen, and 1 caxones \ 
silk, in J toscos i. 

Total value 


5,200 
in piastres - 


695,458 


8,851,640 
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( C./ ) 



I^eapminadoii of goods 
and commodities. 



GocQa of Car^C^aa - 
Dijtto of Ma^qaybo 
Ditto of Taba3tK> - 
Starch 

Cmnpçachy wood * 
Indigo 

•Twtoise shell 

$a|t 

$d^ks (costaks) 
$^2LW hats 

I|acM;hrçad {hemquen) 
Cprdage . . 
Jl^rpopps Qiburo'X 
: nfvas) - J 

Blankets ■ - 
Hammocks 
Uuinauma 

Uiversi articles 



Quantities. 



«Q,57X arrob. 
344 quint. 
1,984 &neg. 
:t4709 ditto 
€,9tf2ditto 
. 1,746 arrob. 
«8,019 quint. 
4,910 lib. 
6,586 arrob. 
570 lib. 
18,699 faneg. 
130,800 ditto 
.5^084 doz. 
1,964 arrob. 
259 pieces 

1,057 arrob. 

716 
32Ô 
1,030 lib. 
63| doz. 



Total Value in piastres 



Value » doii. 
ble piastres. 



•4mt 



106,aM 
687,dâS 
315,90» 

%âso 

4i,9M 
15,1^ 

S3,SU 

42»d88. 

7,9*8 
6,065 
â»842 

%^ 

5,150 

302 

1,224 

1,607,729 

m I " 



t 
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( D. ) 

EaportâttUm Jrom Medico for Spam* 



Denomination of goods 
and commodities. 




rgràm't 
I Jina S 

jCt^AinealJf^f 

de y 
grana^ 
digo 
ânma 

mcou 
Cotton 

Tabasco pepper - 

Câm^cVwood . 

C^KXia of Soconu2c6 

SlsaJE^rilla . 




aquina 

'|'p];à>ise shell . • 
pilEeient aiii^^ 
Plaies of coppéi^ 
Ceuied ima 1 
^ouéhtgold / 
Wrou^t silver - 
Coined Silver - 



Quantities. 



43,277 arrob. 
2,355 ditto 

i 1,322 ditto 

1,480,570 lib. 
1,793 mill. 
431,667 arrob. 
195 ditto 
8,228 ditto 
I 2,920 quint 
17,389 ditto 
1,724 lib. 
272 quint. 
461 ditto 
2,921 ditto 
48 arrob» 
700 lib. 

439 lib. 

670 quint 



Value in doup 
bie piastres* 



Tollid value in piastres 



3,308,470 
50,47f2 

14,615 

3,229^796 

l,454>d40 . 

U,6S6 

^^ 
14»7^ 

63,6619 

52,é2a 
05^449,989 




S3,&86,«19 
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( E. ) 

Eûcp^tên^n from Meaieo for other plants of 

Spanish America. 



• i 



IDenoinination of goods 
and commoditi^^ 



• 1 . 



** I 



Ftour - . 

Sugar 

Cocoa of Guayaquil 
Wax 

Çampeachy wood - 
l^aw hides 
Tallow : 
ïlktâbles 
■Woohen cloth 
^Pitch and tar 
Sacks 

Ordinary delf 
Gold leaf 
Soap 

Pité .. 

banned hides ^ ; - 
-l)ifferent articled - 
ttates of Coppçi: - 
Wrought coppeif - 
x,ead 
' Wrought silver ' - 
Cjipined silver 
Coined gold 



I : . • 



t . 



III. » • 



Qiiantil^ies. 



22^858 ten 

7,265, arrob. 
631 fan, 
368 arrob. 

6,219 quint. 

2,300 

1,675 arrob. 



403 barr. 
7,690 
239 chests 

1,946 ditto 
1,235 iarrob. 



895 quint. 

13,947 lib. 
330 quint. 



Value in dou- 
ble piastres 



i ■ 



404k051 

22,195 

15,821 

6,426 

7,773 
2,403 

6,711 
100,461 

9,062; 
1,012 
2,419' 
2,019 
7,041 
55,832 
9,564- 
82,353 
66,912 
20,542 
5,844 
2,779 
15,417 
3,730,171 
4,400 



I * ■ 



Total value in piastres 



féaj^m^^mJL^m. „ » ^ 



4,581,148 



^^ 



. 
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RESULTS. 

I piastres. piastres. 

Importation *l In national produce 1 1^539,21 9 1 on 390 859 

from Spun J In foreign produce 8,851,640 J ' ' 

Exportation for Spmn - - - 33,866,219 

» 

Balance in favour of the exportation 13,475,360 

Commerce between the mother country and 

. Vera Cruz - - - 54,275,07a 



piastres* 

Importation from America «^ - .* 1,607,729 

Exportation fur America - , - / - 4^58:1 iH?* 

Balance in fistyour of the Exportation 29973,419 

Commerce between America and Vera Cruz 6» 188,077 



piastres. 

Total importation . - - . 21^998,589 

Total exporutipn - - - 38,447,367 

^Toial amount of ^e commerce of Vera^Cruz 60,445^955 



--Np» 



ITie commerce of Vera Cruz emplojred rh 
1802, 558 vessels, of which 



r««,i» /From Spain 148 

^^^ 1 From America 143 

Arrived at the port of 

Vera Cruz - 291 



Hotm^ /For Spain 11% 

^"°* I For America 153 

Left Vera Cruz • 267 



d4 



4a wf^l^oAU'EmAXrm ^m ^;ty>^y» 



OBSERVATIONS. 



^< 1. The consubdo ^ Vera Cruz pubUfihes 
^^ these states of its comnrerce annuallj, for the 
^^ information of merchants respecting the 
^' ceBk9i;mption of New Spain, and to gl^(i9 
^ tiiem in their speculations ; and they regret 
^^ that it is not \v^ th^ ppiyer to ^ve a more 
•* detailed account of the value of the wooUen 
^* smd cotton cloth, linen, and silks contained in 
^' the chests {caxones and houles) which are not 
** opened at the custom-house. It ipayi ia 
<< general be observed, that the cdxones arptlto' 
^^ dos contain silks; the eaxones tMcos hud 
^< ware, drugs, crystals, glasses, delf ware^ hats» 
*< shoes or bootsi ; the tercfosarpiUa^os^wooJlenB 
*< and cottons, Uni^n and biai^ ; apd lastly, the 
^* ^ufe^, silk and cotton stockings, blond and 
<^ boner.lace, liafidkerehieis, rghes, an4 other 
**' articles of luxury. 

<< 2. In this balance has not been included 
<* the merchandizes and productions imported 
" on account of the Government (para la real 
** hacienda), and which would have increased 
^< the sum total of thç importations twenty 
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^*^ anermiUiom' bnd a haj^qf piastres; fot the 
w government receive 150,000 reams of pf^>er 
^^ for the maiàujkcture of cegars, 34ji000 quim 
^ tais of mercurj^ and other artides amounting 
*< in value to two millions of piastres. The e^t^- 
^< pértsttton in coined gold and silver oil account 
^< of government, amounted to nineteen mil- 
«< lion^ flind â balf 6f piastres, of which twelve 
<^ and a half /More sent to Spainy and seven 
^^ apd a faaif to the other Spatdsh colcinie^ 
•< of American 

^ IL Thç prodiice of the home manixfacttfles 
^^ have bee» in grmt request, aiid all the de^ 
^ mands ooidd hjr nooieauas be satisfied, wfaidi 
<* on^vk to excite the majoufactar erd to imréase 
<< the BfCtivity of thetsr workshops. 

^^ 4. The importation of Eur^ean Waridj^ 
<« would hove been much greater, if it hAâiiùt 
^ been for iflie ineteaeîng consùiâptiim. of ^m 
^ mamifacfcured: in ; Mexicoii; The wines of 
^' Xeres and Rioxa are in the greatest re-* 
^quesl 

^y 5i We hafve still to co]:fl|)lain of the Idasest 
^ occanoned hy the insuffidenife padcager oB th^ 
** goocfs^ sent to Seutdi Ametsoa>: the éiktÈsplé 
^ f£ Cadi^ is âdr from being: iinâiated by lihe 
<* Mbe» ports of the Poniiisala^ , 

"^ fk The gi^ôatcto» pare ^ the ittdig(>eaiB|Mix1le<f 
^< from Vera Cruz, comes from the k^^llditjf 
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I 

«< of Guatimalâ/ This valuable production 
1* comes in time of war by the way of 
^</Oaxal:;a; and we must hope^ that it, will con»- 
"** tinue to be exported from Vera Gruz 
*f in time, of peace, i if government giVe free- 
^< dom. to the commerce of , the Bio Hua- 
**: sacualco. , , v . 

** 7. Notwithstanding the great, number of 
<< vessels which arrived this year at Vera 
^* CruZ) in two hundred and sixty voyages from 
<< Europe to America, and from America to 
« ÎEurope, there was, not a single shipwreck^ nor 
<< any other fatal event at sea. The cruel dis- 
<< ease called black vomiting j whidi raged fronl 
**. April to October, carried off fifteen hundred 
<^ individuals partly Europeans^ and partly in- 
',' habitants of the cold regions of Mexico. 
This disease has thrown great obstacles in 
the way of internal trade, as the muleteers 
were afraid of approaching the port of Vera 
•«Cruz. 

" 8. All the Vessels stated in the column of 
^< vessels from America, are not to be con. 
^< sidered as ships employed in the conmierce 
«^ of the American colonies ; for it frequently 
«V happens that Spanish vessds take in, silver 
•< in Mexico^ and sail for the Havannah and 
<f Caracas, where they load with . sugar and 
" cocoa.* ' 
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^* 9. During the course of the year 
1802, 196 litigated causes were determined 
by the Tribunal da Consulado; and there 

« remains but a single suit to be deter- 

" mined.'* 



<t 



4C 



Vera CruZi I9th February ^ 
180S. 



. I 
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FOt4Tl€iAL fltS6AV 0S Tlffi 



CoDOKVé 



TABLE II. (A.) 

Balance of the Commerce of Vera Cruz m 180S# 

JmportaUonJrom Spam into Mexicti qfnàtàtmal 

agricultural produce^ 



Denomination of goods 
and commodities. 


Quantities. 


tVUue in^dotti 
ble piastres 


White wine 


7,597 hogs. 


142,367 


Red wine 


17,520 ditto. 


2er,870 


Bottled wine 


23,455 


8,974 


Vinegar 


705 


8,583 


Brandy 


31,721 


1,105,859 


Oil of olives 


12,479iaiTob. 


37,722 


Sai&on 


17,1741 lib. 


344,087 


Almonds 


1,298 quint 


34,825 


Faberts - 


2551 ditto 


4,201 


Olives 


21,611 lars 
193barr.' 


30,609 


Capers 


5,609 


Aromatic herbs 


68 quint. 
125 ditto 


659 


Linseed oil 


250 


Dried Grapes 


1,107 ditto 


12,749 


Figs 


631 ditto 


1,604 


Prunes 


36i ditto 


797 


Pickled fruits 


259 arrob. 


380 


Hams 


147 ^ttb 


1,341 


Sausages 


175 doz. 


350 


Spices 


mm» 


1,287 


Fruits preserved in 1 
Brandy - J 

Total value in ] 


600 can. 
liastreg 


300 


2,010,423 
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( R ) 

Importatioh Jhom Spam into Meadcoy ofike 



I Denoiniiiation of goods 
•iid cpomioditiés. 



Wlkîl» paper 
ijbul paper 
Ibread 

Corifi9 

Qrdinaiy delf 
^mx candies 
Canteens 
|ïne%iors 

Beer 

V^ermicelli 

SaltfiBh 

SSiarping stones 7 
idalks) j 

GlùiiTs 
Steel 
Bàriixm 
^lùpought iron 



Woollen^»! 
cottons 

Bi^Iipen, 
muslins, 

3Ù>crangs 
in . 



Tercios 
arpillados^ 
Caxones 
}>arpilladôs 
Caxones 
toscos 
Baules 



Qqantities. 



137,958 reams 
6,644 ditto 
11 If quint 
1,192 mill. ^ 
11,482 àoz. 
233 arrob. 

77 
378 arrob. 

14,134 bott. 

746^quint. 

6,307 

400 
4,052i.-quint. • 



Value In dou- 
ble [Mastres. 



45»64e ditto 564,ai6 



3,064 ditto 
}4,40^ 

1 1,513 
937 



Totale i/^e in^piafitras^ 



mm 



503,81« 

9,0^9 

5,912 

11,126 

2^626 

12,0d5 

12^^ 

5,006 

4,857 
1,100 

75,769 



53^995 
r,188 

8,68^,ii2é 



> . 




l ^ --^ ■'. Jj I 



788^^78 



8,604,8] 
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[fi0D& V« 



( c. ) 

Importation from Spain : into Mexico if the 
produce of foreign agriculture and industry. 



Denomination of soods 
and commoditils. 



Quantitiesi 



Value in doii^ 
ble piastres. 



Butter 
Cheese 
Sausages 
Cod 
Beer 

Coarse linen 
Capteens {Jrasqueras) 
Delf ware 
Iron [ 
Cinnanion 
Gloves 
Hmei^to 
Whitef paper 
Large-^eagle {grand- 1 
mgle) paper - / 
St«l 

White iron 
G^asharpingstones 



1 



/ . i 



) : 



Woollens,^' 

GÔitÔÙSi 

Imegis, 
iIks, 



s 



muslins, 
stttid stock- 
iq^.m v^ 



Tercios 
arpilladoS 
Caxones 
'^qrpillados 
Caxones . 
toscos 
Baules < 



8,660 lib. 

52^ quint. 

aSélib. 

200 quint. 

1,455 bott.î 

48 pieces 

• 100 quint. 
20,512 lib. 
6,176 ditto 
380 ditto 
18,18S r<?ams 

24 ditto 



5,966| quint. 
553 chests > 



• ! 1,500 
J'18,348; 

} \m 
jt 5,260 



\<f 



»! 

n 

-i 



101 



1^840 : 

.1,«95 
5»â00 
■J. ,-i;-.r850[ 

'::.!;. ■1,536/! 
;ilÔ,a60;J 

70a 

68i71« 
lâv419 

>64jl6)S 

108^561 
. 14j742|/ 

i,ia5 

5,884;'- 
'570,^461 ■ 

97l;908 

81,545 



••I 

• j 

"I 




* '_ -..-1- .. . f-gji. *-^ 



Total value in'piastres 



7,878,486 
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( D. ) 

Importatiim Jrom\Afffsrica {Spanish colonies) 

into Mexico. 



Denomination of goods 
and commoditi^*' 



■*MMi 



.i^dmrn 



K'^- 



^y» 



Cocoa of Maractfybo 
Ditto of Tabs^o - 
Coffee 

Hav^hnah wax 
Campeachy wax 
Campeachy wood - 
Starch 
Rice 
Pitch 
Tar 

Sacks {sdca^ 
jyiiXx^ {costales) 
Straw liats 
Packthread ' ' 
Matches 

Blai^ets and Ham- 
mocks 
Salt 
SaltiSsh 
Cables 

Tortoise shell 
Various articles 



ij 



-} 



Quantities.. 



Value in dou- 
ble piastres. 



7,9e»5 fan; 
13^55i| ditto. 

' 474 qiiint. 
26,470 arrob. 
58SJ ditto- 
' 38,444 quint 
1,711 jattObi 
6l9i ditto 
' 388'h«6g8i 
548 ditto 

21,697' ' 
132,811 

3,082'dc)ili 

3,329i ai¥tib. 

44^ ditto. 



883 . . 

'■■''■■ '• V'iJf 31,783 fan. 

4,000 arrob* 

826 Ub. 



Total value in piastres 



235,040 

470,229 

10,720 

6,^1 
57,045 

4,079 
' 466 
2,0^ 
2,76© 
5,421 
35,45é 
2,415 

7,68^ 
2,18?? 

.1!' 




1,373,42 
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( E- ) 
Ewpcyrtation Jirom Mexico Jbr 8pdn^ 



DeooRiUiation of goods 
apd conunodities* 



iGrana 

Cocoa of Griiayaqui^ 
$|Mlo of Car^kcajs -; 
3Ri*^ of Mjapw^ybi? 
iÇHttQ of Socoijiitgco-. 
f^»f9peachy wood • 

jPnnento ofl Tabasco 

Cotton in gjaifaf. •> 

iknioou 

l^f^inet 1 ÇBois de 

' wood / meubles) 

Smai^parilU .- ; : -; 



27,251 arroh. 2.191.399 



Quantities. 



Value in dou- 
ble.piastrte?. 



1,5,7» ditto 
I 786 ditto 

1)49,059 lib. 

966i mUl.. 
iBS,Qâ)4i axTob. 
3,995i fan. 

480| ditto 
l,739i ditto 
5,959 Ub. 
2!S,635| quint 

5,755§ ditto 
17,3.27 ditto 
374 arrob. 



I i,9t»i quint. 
2,2Sl| ditto 



7,0*8 

31^25 

1,495,056 

96,!?9* 

17,^ 
53,1136 

4mm 



36,9M1 
35^9iO 

3*?«J8 
l'4i345 

■ » " ■ 

86^80 

5,000 

7,3<?^,530 

142,^29 



Tpt9^ v4msi?f^ piastres 



■^«w 



■* ' ■ '» ' 



■ ■' 



12,017,072 



f ' 
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( F. ) 

Exportation from Mexico for other parts qjT 

Spanish America^ 



< 

Dienomiiiation of goods and 
commodities. 


Quantities. 


Value in double, 
piastres. 


Flour - - - 


19,496 ter. 


275,905 


Sugar - - . - 


6y348 ditto 


19,826 


Cocoa of Guayaquil - 


4591 fan. 


12,420 


Campeachy wood . - 


6,871 quint. 


11,792 


Raw hides 


3,000 


3,161 


Cochineal 


152 arrob. 


12,160 


Skins . . - 


- 


71,905 


Cotton - - 


5,974 ditto 


11,397 


Soap - - . 


1,766 chests 


44,350 


Gold leaf 


fc .. 


1,650 


Sei]g[e • - . 


H732 varas 


4,705 


Amseed ^ 


i,022| arrob. 


1,802 


Oelfware 


692 chests 


2,220 


Baize (Bayettes) 


1,300 varas 


1.67S 


Different articles 


. 


40,496 


Eatables 


. 


83,267 


Wrought copper 


14,444 lib. 


8,849 


Tm - - . 


58^ quint. 


1,483 


Lead 


100 ditto 


9iOO 


SUver 


m 


1,834,146 


Gold 

1 


m m 

[*otal value in piastr 


21,730 


es 2,465,846 
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PCOMTICAL W8AT ON THE [book t. 



RESULT. 
Balance of the commerce of Vera Cruz in 1803. 



rin natkmaî pro- 
Importation J ductions 
from Spain. | In foreign pro- 

V ductions 
Exportation for Spain 



Piastres. 
10,614,803 

7,878,486 



Total cotnmerce of the motber country with 
Vera CruSB - . - 



Piastres. 

18,493,289 
12,017,072 



Différence in ûtvour of the importation 6,476,2 1 7 



30,510,361 



Impctttation from America 
ExpoiHAdon for America 



1 I I I I 1^ 



Total commerce of America with Vera Cruz 



1,373,428 
2,465.S46 



Difference in fevour of the exportation 1,092,410 



3»839,274 



Total importation • • . . 

Total êiqportation ... 

Totalamount of the commerce of Vera Cruz 



Piastre^. 

19,866,717 
14,482,917 

34,349,634 



■■i^'V' 



The commerce of Vera Cruz was carried on in 
180S, by 419 vessels, of which 



<^{ïr5SSi»- lîî|B-*'^{aS» : 



214 



82 
123 

205 
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OBSERVATIONS. 



1» << The table of the balance drawn up by 
" the cousulado 06 Vera Cruz having obtained 
<< the approbation of the court and all the, 
*' bodies of the state, we continue to give the 
" greatest publicity to whatever relates to 
" the commerce of New Spain. We have 
" not included among the objects of import 
^' tation and exportation d,000 quintals of 
«' mercury, 280,000 reams of paper destined 
^^ for the manufacture of tobacco, 4,000 quintals 
** of iron embarked in ships of war, 12,300 
" quintals of plates of copper, and five millions of 
" piastres sent into Spain, as well as 1,200,000 
^^ piastres sent to the West India Islands for 
*^ thé maintenance of fortresses^ because, all 
^^ these articles were exported and imported 
•* on account of government." 

2. ** There were three shipwrecks this year 
** on the island of Cancun and the sand-bank 
" of Alacran. ITie insurance company esta- 
blished the 17th July, insured in six months 
to the value of 7^6,000 piastres. The poli« 
tical circumstances of Europe and the dread 
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" of a maritime war have fettered the commerce 
*^ of Vera Cruz, so that its activity was much 
*^ less than it was in the former year/* 

Vera Cruz^ QSth of January^ 
1804. 

From these tables of the commerce of Vera 
Cruz, published by the Consuhdo^ on adding 
the goods imported on account of government 
to those which are the object of mercantile 
speculation^ we find, 



Commerce 
of 


In 1802. 


In 1803. 






Vera Cruz. 


Value. 


Value. 


• 


In piastres. . 1 In liv. tournois 


In piastres. 


In liv. tournois. 


Expoircation 


57,947,000 


304,221,750 


20,922,000 


109,840,500 


Gold and Silver 
Agricultural 7 
produce J ' 


/ 41,800,000 
V 9,147,000 


256,200,000 
48,021,750 


15,554,000 
5»368,COO 


81,658,500 V 
28,182,000/ 


Importation 


24,100,000 


126,525jOO0 


22,975,000 


120,618,750 


Toul commerce 


82,047,000* 


430,746,750 


43,897 >000i 


230,459,250 



The one of these years exhibits an extraordi- 
nary commercial activity, because after a long 
maritime war, Europe began to enjoy the benefits 
of peace; and the other presents a less brilliant 
view, because from the month of June the 
dread of an approaching war put a stop to the 
exportatioa of the precious metals and agricul- 
turd produce of New Spain. 

* 16,856,870L ster. Trans. 
t 9,218,370Z. ster. Trans. 
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. The Consulado of Vera Cruz, counts among 
its members, men equally distinguished for their 
knowledge and their patriotic zeal. It acts 
both as a court of justice (tribunal) in disputed 
commercial cases, and as an administrative 
council entrusted with' the maintenance of tbç 
port and roads, hospitals, the police of the town^ 
and whatever relates to the progress of com- 
merce. This council is composed of a prior^ 
two consulsj an assessor, a syndic, and nine 
councillors. They decide litigious causes 
^gratis on verbal declarations, and without any 
intervention of lawyers. To the activity of 
the Consulado of Vera Cruz, we owe the 
undertaking of the road of Perote, which, 
in 1803, cost per league more than 480,000 
francs *, the amelioration of the hospitals, 
and the construction of a beautiful giratory 
light-house, executed after the plan of the 
celebrated astronomer, M. Mendoza y Rios^ 
at London. This light-house consists of a very 
elevated tower, placed at the extremity of the 
castle of San Juan d'Ulua, which, with the 
lantern, cost nearly half a million of francs, t 
The lamps, with a current of air, and furnished 
with reflectors, are fixed on a triangle which 
turns by means of clock-work, so that the 
light : disappears whenever the machine pre- 

* 1 9,2002. sterling. Trans. 
t 20,000/. sterling. Trans. 
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HXàsone of its sharp angles to the entry of the 
•port. At my departure ffom Vera CnttJ, the 
rGonsulado 'Were occupied with two new 
projects of equal utility^ the supplying the 
«town with potable water, and the constructioâ 
of a moles which^ advancing in the form of a 
pier, may resist the shock of the waves. We 
had occ^ion to examine thé former of th^se 
projects when treating of the dike of the Rio de 
JCamapa.^ 

In all parts of Spanish America, there is a 
decided ai3rtipathy between the inhabitants of 
the plains or warm regions, and the inhabitants 
of the table land of the Cordilleras. The 
European traveller is forcibly struck with this 
antipathy, whether he ascends the river Mag- 
dalen^ for Carthagena, at Santa Fe de Bogota^ 
or climbs the chain of thé Andes, in his way 
from Guayaquil to Quito,, from Piura and 
Truxillo to Caxamarca, or from Vera Cruz 
to the capital of Mexico. The inhabitants of 
the coa^t accuse tiie mountaineers of coldness 
aud want of vivacity; and the inhabitants of 
the table land reproach those of the coast 
with levity and inconstancy in their undertak- 
ings. One would almost say that nations ù£ sl 
different origin have settled in the same pro- 
VVIice; for a small extent of ground unites, 
besides the climate and productions, all the 

* See ToL ii. p. 266. 



national prejudiciss of the ncjMrth and spii^h pf 
Europe. Tb^e prejudices nourish |lje jivsijiy 
yànçh we observe between ij^e merchants of 
Mexico and Vera Cruz. N<$ar to the scat of 
goveminent, the for^gy^ know how to avail 
themselves of their central position. A viceroy 
who arrives in New Spain, finds himself placed 
among the diffèrent parties of the laiwyers, 
dergy, proprietors of mines, and the merchants 
of Vera Cruz and Mexico. £ach party aims 
at rendering its adversaries suspected, by ac- 
cusing them of a restless and innovating dis- 
position, and a secret desire of independence 
and pditical liberty. Unhappilyf the mother 
country has hitherto believed its security con- 
sisted in the internal dissensions of the colOr 
nies; and far from quieting individual animo- 
sities, it saw with satisfaction the origin of that 
rivalship between the natives and the Spaniards, 
between the whites who inhabit the coast» and 
those who are fixed pn the table la^d of the 
interior. 

If the port of Vera Cru;?, although it pre^ 
sents but a bad anchorage among sand-banJ^s, 
annually receives four or five hundred vewels, 
the port of Acapulco *, which is one of the finest 
in the )s;nown world, on the other hand scarcely 
receives the number of ten« , The coaimôrdal 

* See vol. i. p. 85, and vol. ii . p. 1 86. 
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activity of Acapulco is confined to the Manilla 
galeon, known by the improper name of China 
ship (nao), to the coasting trade with Guatimala, 
Zadatula, and San Blas^ and to four or five 
vessels annually dispatched to Guayaquil and 
Lima. The distance from the coast of China, 
the monopoly of the Philippine company, and 
the extreme difiiculty of ascending against the 
current and winds towards the coast of Peru^ 
impede the commerce of the western part of 
Mexico* 

The port of Acapulco forms an immense basin 
cut in granite rocks, open towards the south'- 
south-west, and possessing from east to west more 
than 6,000 metres in breadth.* I have seen 
few situations in either hemisphere of a more 
savage aspect, I would say at the same time 
more dismal and more romantic. The masses 
of rocks bear in their form a strong resemblance 
to the dentilated ci>est of Montserrat in Cata^ 
Ionia. They are composed of granite of a 
large grain, like that of Fichtelberg and Carlsbad 
in Germany. This granite is stratified, but 
the banks are irregularly inclined, sometimes 
to the south and sometimes to the south-east. 
This rocky coast is so steep that a vessel of the 
line may almost touch it without running the 
smallest danger, because there is every where 
from 10 to 12 fathoms water. 

* 19,685 fQet. Trans. 
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The small island of Roqueta or Grifo is so 
placed that we may enter the port of Acapulco 
by two passes, of which the straitest, called 
Boca Chica forms a channel from west to east, 
containing, between the point of Pilar and that 
of Grifo, only .240 metres * in breadth. The 
second pass, or the Boca Grande^ comprised be- 
tween the island de la Roqueta and tlie Punta de 
la Bruxa, has an opening of a mile and a half. 
In the interior of the creek we every iwhere 
meet with from twenty- four to thirty-lJiree 
fathoms of water. They distinguish vulgarly 
the port fproperly so called, and the great 
creek called Bahia^ where the sea is strongly 
felt from the south-west on account of the 
breadth of the Boca Grande. This port com- 
prehends the most western part of la Bahia, 
between Pla^a Grande and L'Ensenada de 
Santa Lucia. Vessels find there, close by the 
lan(t an excellent anchorage, in from six to 
ten fathoms water. We anchored there with 
the frigate Orue, in the month of March 
1803, thirty-three days after our departure from 
Guayaquil. 

• On ' examining the narrow isthmus which 
separates the port of Acapulco from the Bay 
de la Langosta de la Abra de San Nicolas^ 
one would almost say that nature wished to 
form in this place a third pass similar to thosie 

* 787 feet. Trans. 
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of the Boca Grande and the Boca Chica. This 
istbiqus, which is at most 400 metres^ in 
breadth^ is very interesting in a geological point 
oi view. We climbed up naked rocks of a 
stnmge form j they were scarcely 60 metres 
of elevation t, and appeared to be torn by the 
prolonged action of earthquakes which are 
frequent on that coast. It is observed at 
Acapulco that the shakes take three different 
directions, sometimes coming from the west 
by the isthmus of whicli we are speaking, 
sometimes froqi tiie north-west, as if they «were 
from the volcano de Colima, and sometimes 
coming from the south. The earthquakes 
which are felt in the direction of the south are 
attributed to submarine volcanoes ; for they see 
here, what I often observed at night in the 
Callao of Lima, that the sea becomes suddenly 
agitated, in a most alarming manner, in calm 
and serene weather, when not a breath of wind 
is blowing. 

The Bay of Acapulco contains in its vast 
extait, but one shallow, which is not 40 metres 
in depth t, and which has the name of St Anne, 
because it was found out in 1781) by the unex- 
pected loss of the ship Santa Ana^ belonging 
to the trade of lima. Las Baxas^ which are 

« 1312 feet. Trans. 

t 196 feet. Trans. 

X 131 feet in depth. Tram. 
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^Stones that we skimmed at out eatFy through 
thé Boca Grande, the Farallon del Obispo; ma 
the small island of San Lorenzo near the Punta 
dé Jcacos ar& not in the least dangerous, because 
they are visible shelves. These masses of 
rock^ which we appit>ach without fear of touch- 
ing, may be considered as fragments of the 
old coast. South-east from the Punta de la 
Bruxa is the small pott of the Marqués. It 
forms a bay of a mile in breadth, and is at its 
entry fi'om 13 to SO fathoms, and in the tntericnr, 
irmn eight to ten fathoms in depth. This bay 
ts ïic* frequented on account of its proximity 
to the port of Acapulco. It is a wild and 
solitary place, in which, however, we should 
sdon see a populous city, if it were situated on 
the eastern coast of New Spain. 

The landing of the ports of Realesco, Sonzo* 
natte, Acapulco, and San Bias, is very dangerous 
in winter, that is to say, during the rainy season, 
which lasts on all the western coast of America*; 

* With the exception, of Guayaquil, where the rains last 
from the month of December till April and May. It pours 
down in torrents at Guayaquil, while a great drought pre* 
Tails» not only at Panama, but also to the north of Cape St. 
Francis at Atacamez. I shall have occasion to treat in 
anodier place of these contrasts in the seasons between the 

Cbr^^leras and the coasts, and frequently the different points 
of diç amne coast. It is sufficient to state in this place that 
in general it is not true that under the tropics the rainy and 
dry seasons succeed each other every where, agreeably to the 
laws observed in the West India islands. 
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between the island of Chiloe and California, 
from May till December The beginning 
and end of winter are most to be dreaded. 
Great hurricanes are experienced * in the 
months of June and September, and y/e thenr 
find, on the coasts of Acapulco and San Bias, 
asr rough and angry a sea as we find in winter 
near the island of Chiloe and the coast of 
Gallicia and the Asturias. The great ocean 
only merits the denomination of Pacific, between 
the parallels of Coquimbo and Cape Corientes, 
that is between 30° south latitude and 5® Qorth 
latitude. In this region a constant serenity 
prevails. Gentle winds from the south-souths 
west and south-east, blow there during the 
whole year, and the seasons have almost no 
perceptible influence on them. Between 5® 
north latitude and Bering's Straits, there pre- 
vails, in the eastern part of the great ocean in 
winter, that is to say, from the month of May 
till the month of October, south-south-west t 
and even south-south-east winds, which go all 
by the general names of bendavales ; and in 
summer, that is to say, from the month of 
November till the end of April, the brisas or 
north and north-east winds continue to blow. 
The bendavales are stormy, and accompanied 
with thick clouds, which near the land, espe- 

* Vol. i. p. 85. 
«^ t Vient^ del tercer quadrante • ' 
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daily in August, September, and October, burst 
in heavy rains of twenty or twenty-five dayi 
continuance. These rains destroy the fruits of 
the earth, while the south-west wind tears up 
the largest trees. I saw near Acapulco, a bom- 
baxceiba-tree, the trunk of which was more than 
seven -metres in circumference *, blown down 
by the bendavaks. The brisas are mild, and 
frequently interrupted by dead calms, and they 
blow during a beautiful and serene sky,^ as is 
generally the case with all the winds which have 
the same denomination as the hemisphere in 
which they prevail. 

Near Acapulco, and the fact is very im- 
portant to the pilots who frequent these lati- 
tudes, the north monsoons constantly incline to 
the north-west. The north-east windt which 
we find out at sea, and in more southern lati- 
tudes, is very rare, and the true west wind is 
dreaded from its extreme violence. It is pro- . 
bable, that the breadth of the continent, and 
the ascending current that is formed on a land 
strongly heated, occasion these movements of 



♦ 23 feet. Trans. 

t The land wind {terrai) which blows during the night, 
and till eight or nine o clock in the morning, at Sonzonate, 
Risilexo, and Acapulco, is however east and north-east ; and 
it is by means of this trifling wind that vessels ascend in sum- 
mer, if they have the misfortune of approaching land east from 
Acapulco. 
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the atmosqofhere towp.rdt^ . the ^ast, and that this^ 
e^t beccwnes insensible in proportion . to the 
distance from the continents. The reguladty 
of the monsoonsi and the changed in the direc- 
tion of the wind, depending on the influence 
of the seasons, are only: felt at a distance front 
tlie coast of fcau* ojr. five degrees in longitude. 
Farther to the westward, the great ocean: 
exhibits the same phenomena as the Atlantic 
Ocean y for we find during the whole course of 
the year between the tropics the trade wind# 
which might be called the wind of the rotation 
of the earthy and which inclines, according to 
the denomination of the hemisphere to which 
it blows, sometimes to the north and sometimes 
to the south. It sometimes happens that vessels 
Coming frcHn Chili or Lima, get into longitudes 
too i&r to the w«st.^ through fear of touching 
land to the east of Ac£^ulco ; and they wait 
.there in vain for the. north-west wind, which 
never blows at a distance; from the coast. The 
north-east compels thpfn to rise as high as the 
parallel of 20'' to approach the continent, which 
stretches out in a direction from south-east to 
north-west ; for there only at 40 leagues from 
land can they fall in with the north-west wind, 
which brings iJiem into port. These same winds 
from the west, force the jgaleon of Acapulco, 
when it returns to Manilla, to steer southwards 

to the 12*» or 14*» of latitude. In these psf»)lels, 

4 
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and at 103^ of longitude, and consequently more 
than two hundred leagues west from the coast 
of Guatimala, the galeon gets the trade winds 
(east and east-north-east) which accompany it to 
the Mariana Islands. 

The trade of Acapulco with the ports of 
Guayaquil and lima is far from being active ; 
and the principal objects are copper, oil^ some 
Chili wine, a very small quantity of sugar^ 
and quinquina of Peru, and the cocoa of Gua- 
yaquil, destined either for the interior consump- 
tion of New Spain, for the Havannah and the 
Philippine islands, or in time of war, for Eiu-ope. 
The lading of the vessels, which return to Guaya- 
quil and Limaj is very trifling, and is confined to 
m few woollens of the manufactures of Queretaro, 
a small quantity of cochineal, and contraband 
East India gûods> The length and the extreme 
difficulty of the navigation from Acapulco to 
Lima are the greatest obstacles'to trade betweeui 
ihe inhabii^ants of Peru and Mexico. From 
the Callao de Lima to Guayaquil is easily navi- 
gated in the space of six or eight days j and 
firom Guayaquil to Acapulco requires three, 
four, and five weeks ; but the passage from the 
northern to the southern hemisphere, from the 
(Joast of Mexico to the^ coast of Quito and Peru, 
ils a continual struggle against winds and cur- 
retits. The distance from Guayaquil to Callao is 
only 210 marine leagues, yet very oflen more time 
is required for this short passage from north to 
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MUth, than from Acapulco to Manilla by a 
course of more than 2,800 marine leagues; 
and it also frequently happens, that more week» 
are necessary to go from Guayaquil to the Callao 

' than days from the Callao to Guayaquil. 

Three things are to be dreaded in the passage 
fppm the coast of Peru to New Spain; the 
dead calms which particularly prevail near the 
line; the furious winds known by the name of 
papagalloSf of which we have already spoken at 
the end of the third chapter ; and the danger 
o£ getting on land to the east of Acapulco. 
The calms are the more dangerous, because while 
they last, the currents are at the strongest. 
Moreover, the Spanish vessels employed in the 
South Sea trade are so ill constructed, that with 
very moderate winds they are driven about by 
these currents. The parallels where the currents 
are felt with the greatest force, are the Galla* 

^pagos Islands, first examined by Mr. CoUnet 
with something like accuracy. There have 
been examples of Spanish vessels constructed 
at Guayaquil, and obeying very badly the helm» 
which have cruised among the islands for two 
months, without any power of getting away 
from them, and risking every moment, in the 
midst of a dead calm, to be carried by currents • 
on the shore which is every where shelvy. The 
Peruvian pilots endeavour to cross the line 

J * Vancouver y iii. p. 404. 
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seven or eight degreed east froitt the Galapagrà 
Islands, The English and Anglo-Americans* 
who enter these latitudes for the spermaceti whale 
or cachalot fishery are much less afraid of this 
archipelago than the Spaniards ; and they fre- 
quently touch there for the purpose of getting 
turtles, an agreeable and salutary food to mari- 
ners, and of landing the diseased seamen. As 
the whalers are nicely constructed, they expe- 
rience less drift from the feeble winds. 

After escaping from the calms which prevail 
under the equator, between Cape St. Francis 
and the Galapagos Islands, the Peruvian ves- 
sels fall in with, about the 13** 30' and l5o of 
north latitude, and the 103* and 106** of west 
longitude, another region equally formidable 
from the frequent calms in the months of Fe- 
bruary and March. In the year which preceded 
that in which we visited these seas, a dead calm 
of twenty-eight days, with a want of water in 
consequence of it, forced the crew of a ship 
newly built at Guayaquil, to abandon a rich 
cargo of cocoa, and save themselves in a boat 
to make the land, which was eighty leagues 
distant. Similar accidents are not uncommon in 
the South Sea, where the pilots have the blame- 
able custom of taking in a very small number of 
casks of water, to have more room for goods. 

* See vol. in. chap. k. p. 88. 
VOL. IV. F 
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The calms which prevail in the parallel of 14* 
north, and whidh are only to be compared with 
those of the gulph of Guinea, are the more to 
be feared, as they are experienced at the end of 
the passage. 

In the navigation from the Callao, and from 
Guayaquil to Acapulco, they endeavour to land 
west from the port, on account of the winds^ and 
currents, which have a very regular direction 
near the coast. They generally endeavour 
to steer for the sand banks of Signantizo, 
situated at more than forty leagues distance 
to the west-north-west of Acapulco, a Uttle to 
the west of the Morro de Petatlan. These 
banks being very white are seen at sea, at a 
distance pf four leagues. After passing them, 
they follow the coast steering to the south-east, 
towards the point of Satlan and the beautiful 
shores of Sitiala and Coyuca, which are covered 
with palm trees. They know the port of Aca- 
pulco, merely from ilie nipples (tetas) of Coyuca 
and the great Cerro de la Brea or Siclata. 
This mountain, visible at sea at 38 miles dis- 
tance from the port, is situated to the west of 
the Alto del Peregrino, and, like the Pic 
d'Orizaba, the Campana de Truxillo, and the 
Silla de Payta, serves for a signal to navigators. 
From the coasts of California and Cinaloa to 
Acapulco, and frequently even to Tehuantepec, 
the current runs ft'om December to the month 
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of April, in. the season whicl^ they agree to call 
summer^ from the north-west to the south-east ; 
and in winter, from the month of May to the 
month of December, the current runs to the 
north-west, most frequently west-north-west 
On account of this motion of the waters of the 
ocean, which is only felt at forty leagues dis- 
tance from the coast, a passage from Acapulco 
to San Bias lasts from twenty to thirty days in 
summer, while in winter it lasts only from five 
to spc days. 

On the western coast of the New Continent, 
between the 16* and 27® of north latitude, a 
navigator without means of finding his lon- 
gitude, may be suflGiciently s\ire, if the observa- 
tion of latitude places him to the north of the 
loch, that his vessel has been carried by the 
currents towards the west; while, on the other 
hand, his longitude will be farther east than he 
finds from his" reckoning, if the observed lati- 
tude is less than the latitude of his reckoning. 
But south of the parallel of 16* north, and in 
the whole southern hemisphere, these rules 
become very uncertain, as I was convinced 
from carefully comparing in the eastern part 
of the great ocean day after day, the point 
of reckoning with the chronometrical longi- 
tude and observations of the sun and moon. 
Enormous errors in longitude, occasioned by 
the strength of the currents, render navigation 

' F 2 
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in these latitudes equally long and expensive. 
Errors accumulate in passages of 200Û leagues, 
and nowhere is the use of timekeepers and the 
employment of the method of lunar distances 
more indispensable than in a sea basin of so 
vast an extent. Hence for several years past 
even the most ignorant pilots begin to feel the 
great utility of astronomical observations. I 
knew at Lima, Spanish merchants who had 
purchased timekeepers for six or eight thou- 
sand francs, with the view of embarking them 
in their newly buUt ships. I learned with satis- 
faction, that even several English and Anglo- 
American vessels which double Cape Horn, for 
the whale fishery, and for visiting the north- 
west coast of America, are provided with chro- 
nometers. 

The passage from Acapuico to Lihia, is fre- 
quently longer and more difficult than a navi- 
gation from Lima to Europe. It is executed 
in winter by ascending to the 28** or 30* of 
south latitude, before approaching the coast of 
Chili; and sometimes they are forced to steer 
to the south-south-west beyond the island of 
Juan Fernandez. This navigation pcyr altura^ 
of which the first example was given in 1540 
by Diego de Ocampo under Antonio de 
Mendoza the viceroy of Mexico, generally 
lasts from three to four months; but a 
few years ago the ship Neptune belonging 
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tx> the trade of Guayaquil took seven months 
in going from the coast of Mexico to the Port 
of Callao. 

In summer, from the month of December to 
the month of May, they ascend from the Point 
Parina» (lat. 4° 35' south ; long. 83° 45') to • 
lima, by means of the Terrai. This track 
goes by the name of Navigation por el meridiano, 
because, instead of keeping three or four hun- 
dred leagues west from the coast, they endea- 
vour to change the longitude in a very small 
degree. In Peru, between Paita and the 
Caliao, in Mexico, between Sonzonate and 
Acapulco, and in general on the greatest part of 
the coast under the torrid zone, the land wind is 
very cool during the night ; it varies from the 
south-east to south-east | to the east ; while be- 
tween Cape Blanc and Guayaquil, the wind 
blows by night from the sea towards the land. 
The pilots know how to take advantage of this 
circumstance whenever they get to Punia Pa- 
rina. They tack for eighteen hours out at sea 
to the south-south- west ; and at night when the 
land wind rises, they turn the head towards the 
coast for the other six hours, plying to windwards 
with full sail on account of the currents. In the 
Navigation by the meridian, they should not 

* See my Recueil d*Observ. AstTonom, rédigé par JH. 
OUmannSf vol. ii. p. 430. 
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keep more than sixty or seventy leagues from 
shore. A Portugueze pilot lately showed that 
this method may even be followed during win- 
ter* if the vessel suflSciently obey the helm^ and 
it possesses besides' the great advantage of 
shortening the road. By following it, the tem- 
pests which prevail in the months of August, 
September, and October, between the 28 ° and 
33 "^ of south latitude, are avoided. I have 
thought it proper to mention these details 
respecting the navigation of the eastern part of 
the great ocean in this place, not only because 
they are interesting to the commerce of the New 
Continent, but because they prove a principle 
which ought powerfully to influence all political 
calculations; namely, that nature has thrown 
enormous obstacles in the way of maritime com- 
munication, between the people of Peru and 
Mexico. In fact, these two colonies, which 
from their position are not far removed from one 
another, consider themselves as much in the light 
of strangers, as they would the people of the 
United States, or the inhabitants of Europe. 

The oldest and most important branch of 
commerce of Acapulco, is the exchange of the 
merchandize of the East Indies and China, for 
the precious metals of Mexico. The commerce, 

* Moraleda Derotero de la nier del Sur, (a very valuable 
manuscript). 
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limited to a single galleon, is extremely simple; 
and though I have been on the spot where the 
most renowned ^eV of the world is held, 1 can 
add little information -to that which has been 
already given before by others ^. 

The galleon, which is generally from twelve 
to 1500 tons, and commanded by an officer of the 
royal navy, sails from Manilla in the middle of 
July, or beginning of August, when the south- 
west monsoon is already completely established. 
Its cargo consists in muslins, printed calicoesj 
coarse cotton shirts, raw silks, China silk 
stockings, jewelleries from Canton or Manilla 
by Chinese artists, spices, and aromatics. The 
voyage is carried ^n either by the straits of Saint 
Bernardin or Cape Bajadoz, which is the most 
northern point of the island of Luccon. It for- 
merly lasted from five to six months; but. since 
the art of navigation has been improved, the 
passage from Manilla to Acapulco is only three 
or four months. Winds from the - north-west 
and south-west prevail in the great ocean, as 
well as generally in all seas beyond the natural 
«limits of the trade winds, to the north and south 
of the parallel of 28"" and 30*. Opposite in their 
direction to the trade winds, they may be con- 
sidered as atmospherical counter currents. By 

* Anson s Voyage, vol. ii. chap. x. p. 63, 73 ; Le Gentil, 
ii. p. 216; Raynal, ii. p. 90; De Guignes, iii. p. 407; 
Renouard de Saint Croix, ii. p. 357. 
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ipe^ of the south-west winds, during my stay 
in Peru, English vessels, excellent sailors it must 
li^e owned, came from the Cape of Good Hope 
\fi Val Paraiso in Chili, in ninety days, although 
they had to run from west to east, nearly tw<9 
thirds of the circumference of the globe. In the 
northern hemisphere, the north-west wind faci- 
litates the passage from the coast of Canada to 
Europe, as well as that from the east of i^sia to 
the western coast of America. 

Formerly the galleon ascended as high as the 
35® of north latitude to work for the high moun- 
tains of Santa Lucia in New California which 
rise to the east of the channel of Santa Barbara} 
but within the last twenty years they have kept 
much ferther to the south ; for after falling in 
with the island of Guadaloupe (lat. 28^ 53',) 
the pilots steer south-east, avoiding the dangers 
of the shoal called Abreojos^ and the two 
JwralUms de los AUsos. It is a very convenient 
circumstance, that in all this long passage, the 
galleon finds not a single point of shelter from 
Manilla to the island of Guadaloupe and the 
coast of California. It is a pity that to the 
north of the Sandwich Islands no other archipe- 
lago has been discovered, which, situated be- 
tween the Old and New Continent, might have 
afforded refreshments and a good anchorage. 

The value of the goods of the galleon ought 
not by law to exceed the sum of half a million 
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(^ piastres *^ but it generally amounts to a xoJH^ 
lion and a half, or two millions of piastres .t 
Next to the merdbants of Lima, the ecclesias* 
tical corporations have the greatest share in 
this lucrative commerce, in which the corpora- 
tions employ nearly two thirds of their capitals, 
which employment of their money is designated 
by the improper phrase of dar a corresponder. 
Whenever the news arrive at Mexico, that the 
galleon has been seen off the coast, the roads of 
Chilpansingo and Acapulco are covered with 
travellers; and every merchant hastens to be 
the first to treat with the supercargoes who 
arrive from Manilla. In general, a few power- 
ful house$ of Mexico join together for the pur- 
pose of purchasing goods ; and it has happened 
that the c^go has been sold before the news of 
the arrival of the galleon were known at Vera 
Cruz. This purchase is often made without 
opening the bales ; and although at Acapulco 
the merchants of Manilla are accused of what is 
called Trampas de la Chinas or Chinese fratui^ 
it must be allowed that the commerce between 
two countries at the distance of three thousand 
leagues from one another^ is carried on pethaps 
with more honesty than the trade between 
some nations of civilized Europe, who have 

* 105,000^. sterling. Trans. 

t 315,0002. or 420»000^ sterling. Tram. 
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never had any connection with Chinese mer- 
chants. 

While the merchandizes of the East Indies 
wre transported from Acapulco to the capital of 
Mexico to be distributed throughout the king- 
dom of New Spain, the bars of iron and pias- 
tres, intended for the return cargo, descend 
from the interior to the coast. The galleon 
generally departs in the month of February or 
March ; and it goes then nearly with ballast ; 
for the lading in the journey from Acapulco to 
Manilla in general only consists of silver, a very 
small quantity of cochineal of Oaxaca, cocoa of 
Guayaquil, and Caraccas wine, oil, and Spanish 
wool. The quantity of precious metals exported 
to the Philippine Islands, including what is not 
registered, amounts in general to a million, and 
frequently to one million three hundred thou- 
sand piastres. The number of passengers is in 
general very considerable, and augmented from 
time to time by colonies of monks sent by Spain 
and Mexico to the Philippine Islands. The 
galleon of 1804 carried out sëventy-five monks, 
which gave occasion to the Mexicans for saying 
that the Nao de China was loaded in return 
with plata yfrayles. 

The navigation from Acapulco to Manilla 
is carried on by means of the trade winds. It 
is the longest that can be made in the equinoc- 
tial region of the seas, being almost triple the 
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passage from the coast of Africa to the West 
India Islands. The galleon, as we have already 
observed, takes its route first towards thes outh, 
profiting by the north-west winds, which prevail 
on the northern coast of Mexico. When it ' 
arrives in the parallel of Manilla, it carries full 
sail to the west, having always a tranquil sea, 
and refreshing breezes from the point between 
the east and east-north-east *. Nothing inter- 
rupts the serenity of the heavens in these re» 
gions, except sometimes a slight squall, which is 
felt when the vessel arrives at the zenith, Don ^ 
Francisco Maurelli, a pilot, had the boldness 
to cross the whole of the great ocean for a 
length of nearly three thousand marine leagues 
in a decked launch (lancha de nctvio) ; this 
launch, called the Sonora, was dispatched from 
San Bias, to carry to Manilla the news of the 
last rupture between Spain and England j and 
it is preserved in the Port of Cavité, as the boat 
in which the unfortunate Captain Bligh carried 
on his memorable navigation from the Society to 
the Molucca Islands ought to have been pre- 
served at Timor. 

In the same proportion that the passage from 
Manilla to the coast of Mexico is long and 

♦•Farther north, especially between the 20** and the Tropic 
of Cancer, the trade winds are not so constant in the greltt 
ocean as in the Atlantic. 
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painfoU the passage from Acapulco to tibe 
I%dlippme Islands is short and agreeable. It 
generally lasts only £rom fifty to «sixty days. 
IVxmi time to time \?ithin these few years the 
gaUeon touches at the Sandwich Islands to 
take iii provisions and water, if the priests of 
the country have not tahotied the wai;ering 
(diace. As the passage i^ not loûg, and the 
chiefs of these islands are not always friendly 
disposed towards the whites, this dday, which 
is seldom necessary, is frequently dangerous. 
As the galleon advances towards the w^t the 
breezes become stronger^ h\xt at the same time 
more inconstant. The galleon touches at the 
island of Guahan or Guam, where the governor 
of the Mariana islands resides, in the town of 
Agana.* It has been truly observed that this 
island is the only point in the vast extent of the 
South Sea, strewed with innumerable islands» 
which contains a town built in the European 
naxiner, a church, and a fortificatiion. 

However, this delicious country, which nature 
has enriched with the most varied producticms, 
is one of those numerous possessions from which 
the court of Spain has never yet derived any 
advantage. The fanaticism of the monks, and 
the sordid avarice of the governors^ formerly 
oonspired to depopulate this archipelago. The 

* Surville Nouveau Voyage au Mar du Sud^ p. 176. 
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' I 

commandant of the fort of Agana i» one of tbt 
oflScers of the King of Spain, who can witiK 
the greatest impunity exercise an arbilraiy 
power. He has no communication with 
Europe and the^ Philippine islands except 
once a year j and if the nao is intercepted, or 
if it is lost in a tempest, he remains for several 
years completely insulated. Although the dis^ 
tance from Madrid to Agana is 4,000 leagues 
east in a straight line, it is said that the governor 
of Guahan on seeing the galleon arrive two 
years in succession, expressed a desire to reddt 
in an island more remote from Spain^ that he 
might be less exposed to the control of minis- 
ters. 

The galleon carries to the colony of the 
Mariana islands (islas de los Ladrones), besides tiie 
situadOf that is to say, the money destined to pay 
the troops and the royal qffkers^ woollens, linelis^ 
cottons, and hats for the dress of the snoaU 
number of whites who inhabit this archipelago. 
The governor supplies the galleon with fresh>prau 
visions, particulaiiy wi\th pork and bc^ef. Horned 
cattle have multiplied in a wonderful matinier 
in this island, where there is a bea^itiful breed 
of white oxen with black ears. Commodore 
jByron* affirms having seen at the island of 
Saypan, situated to the north of Tinian^ which 

^ HawkenoQrMi Campilatkm, vol, i* p. 121. 
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has mountains of small elevation^ hiumacos 
like those of Peru. ^ This observation deserves 
to be verified by naturalists. The Spaniards 
having introduced neither llamas nor huanojcos 
nor alpacas into Mexico or the kingdom of 
New Granada, it appears very improbable, that 
they should ever have transported them into a 
group of islands in the vicinity of Asia.* 

Besides the galleon of Acapiilco, from time 
to time a vessel is also dispatched from Manilla 
to Lima. This navigation, one of the longest 
and most difficult, is ordinarily carried on by 
the same northern route with the passage from 
the Philippine islands to the coast of California. 
The galleon destined for Lima, after discover- 
ing the coast of Mexico, steers southwards to 
the 28' and SO» of south latitude, where the 
south-west wind prevails. When Peru, liberated 
from the yoke of the monopoly of the Philippine 
company, shall be allowed to trade without 
restriction to the East Indies, in returning from 
Canton to Lima^ the preference will most likely 
be given, to a track which goes to the south 
of New Holland, through seas where they are 
secure of favourable winds. 

A few years before my stay at Lima, Don 
Josef Arosbide '.brought the galleon el Fillippino 
in ninety days, by a direct tract from west to 

* Voyc^e de Marchand^ t.. i.. p. 436. . 
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east, from Manilla to the Callao. Favoured by 
light variable winds which blow especially by 
night in the vicinity of the South Sea islands» 
he ascended between the parallels of 6** and. 
10" south against the current of rotation. The 
dread of falling into the hands of English 
cruisers led him to make choice of a track 
so extraordinary and opposite to the direction 
of the trade winds. Forgetting that chance 
had a great share in the success of a voyage 
during which the calms were interrupted by 
squalls from the south and south-west*, M. 
Arosbide wished to try the route a second time ; 
but after long struggling against the trade 
winds, he was obUged to ascend to high lati- 
tudes, and to follow the old method of naviga- 
tion. He. was obliged to put into the port of 
San filas for want of provisions, where he died 
worn out with fatigue and disappointment. 

It has been asked how it was possible for 
Spamsh. vessels since the sixteenth century to 
cross the great ocean from the western coast 
of the New Continent to the Philippine islands, 
without discovering the isles with which that 

* M« de fl^irieu» a learned navigator, has very truly ob* 
served, that it is not uncommon, in the equinoctial region of 
the great ocean, and especially in the lô"* and 18*" of south 
latitude and the 114"* and US'* of west longitude, for south- 
south-west and even north-west winds to prevail, or several 
days. {Voyage de Marchand), t. ii. p. 269. 
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vast sen basin is strewed. This problem may 
be easily resolved, if we consider that few 
navigationa take place from Lima to ManiUk, 
znd that the archipelagoes, of which we owe 
the discovery to the labours of Wallii^^ 
Bougainville, and Cook, sue almost all con- 
tained batween the equator and the tropic of 
Capricorn. For these three hundred years the 
pilots of the Acapulco galleon have been pru- 
dent enough constantly to run the same parallel 
in their course from the coast of Mexico to 
the Philippine islands; and it appeared to them 
so much the more indispensable to follow this 
track as they imagined they should fall in with 
shallows and i^oals whenever they deviated to 
the north or south. At a period when the use 
of lunar distances and timekeepers was un- 
known to navigators, they endeavoured to cc^- 
rect the longitude deduced from the reckoning 
by the observation of the variation of the mag- 
netic needle. It had been very early remarked 
that the variation was neariy at the strait of 
San Bernardino; smd in 1585^ Juan layme 
embarked with- Francisco Gali from ManillA 
to Acapulco, to prove an instrument of his in- 
vention for finding the variation of the needle."^ 

* Viage al estrecho de Fuca, p. 46. Voyage de La Peroutet 
t. ii. p. 306. I found in the month of December 1803» the 
magnetic rariatioa at Mexico (lat. 19® 25' 4" north» we^t 
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This method of correcting the reckoning might 
be useful at a period when feW pilots knew their 
longitude within nearly eight or ten degrees. 
It has been proved by very accurate observa* 
tions in our days, that the variation of the màg^ 
netic needle is extremely slow in these parallels, 
even in approaching the straits of San Bernar- 
dino. 

Moreover we are not to be surprised that 
gaUeons laden with cargoes of the value of six 
or seven millions of francs, have never been 
tempted to abandon this track prescribed to them. 
Real expeditions of discovery can only be 
carried on at the expence of a government; 
and it cannot be denied that under the 
reigns of Charles V., Philip IL, and Philip 
III,, the viceroys of Mexico and Peru gave 
encouragCTient to a great number of under* 
takings calculated to give celebrity to the 
Spanish name. CabriUo visited in 1542 the 
coast of New California or New Albion to the 
^o of latitude. Gali, in going out of his track 
to the north, in his return from China to the 
coast of Mexico, discovered in 1582 the moun* • 
tains of New Corn^wall, covered with eternal 
snows, and situated in the 57° 30' north. The 
expedition of Sebastian Viscajjno. discovered the 

loDg. lOt^ 250 3° ^' ^ ^^e east; and in the South Sea/ at 
13« 50' of aorth latitude 106*» 26' of longitude, 6* 54^ 

vol,. IV. G 
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coast betwieen Gape Saint Selmstian and Cape 
Mendocino. In 15^2^ Gaetano had already 
found several scattered islands not far frcmi the 
group pf Sandwich islands ; and it cannot be 
oailied in question» tbut ereni thiâ l$4st group wa» 
Iq&own to the Spaniards for more than a century 
before the voyage of Cook ; lor the island of 
Mesa indicated on an ol4 chart of the galleoa^ 
of "Acapulco^ is the same with the island 
Owhyhee, which contains the high mountain 
of the tabk or Mowm-Roa *. Mendima ac-^ 
companied by Quiros'Y discovered in X5Q5' 
the group of islands^ known by tlie name of th^ 
Marquesas de Mendoça or Mendana islands» 
which comprehends San Pedro or Q-N^teya, 
Santa Christina or ^ahitàho^ Izl Dotninioacor^ 
O-^Hivahoa, and la Madalena. We owe tOf 
the samo intrepid navigators tibe diacovery of 
the islands of Santa CiHiz de JMlendafia» nantetd 
l^ Carteret Queen Chaiiotte's Islandsr;; the 



* Voyage de Marchand, t. i. p. 416. 

f Alvaro Mendana de Neyra and Fedro Bsmandez da 
fOuiroSé See.Stiocesfoi deJa^Mlas EUppmoi,, ÇMtexicA I€9^ 
oi|p» ri. Hechos de Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza,, 
ffur^es de Canete, xirey del Peru, lbs eseriblb'el Doctor Don 
Christohal Suafez de Fmteroa, p. 258. After thedeen^ot^ 
Madana; his wife Dona laab.eiia Baretoa» ockbivteA for 
her strength of mind and extraordinary couragCi a88u^led 
the oommand of the expedition, which wai tenninated iu 
1596. 



AfchipeÈigo del Espfritri Santo dé Qûïros*, 
whîch are the New Cydâdés 6f BbttgàKii^^îÉîé 
and the New Hebrides of Cook ; thè Arçhi- 
pefe^o of the islatids of Solomoh de MehdaSi 
called by Siir^e t tfie Arsacides ; the isïanâà 
ÈMezena' (Maîtea), Pelegrino (Scylly island of 
Walfis), aiid probably also Ol!aheite (la Sàgît- 
t^a de Quiros), Which all three are part of the 
group of Society Islahds. Is it just, tîièiefoïe, 
to say that thé Spaniards haVe crossed thé 
great ocean without discovering aiiy lahdi 
when we recollect that tlie mass of discoveries 
wliich we have been naentioning, J and which 
were made at a period when thé art of navi^- 
tion and nautical astrotiomy were very fer froiii 
the degree of improVemeiit to which they have 
attained iri oui* days. The names of Visca3rri6, 
MendaSa, Quiros» and Sarmiento, Undoubtedly 



* Fleurteu Découvertes dei François dans Is saddest de la 
Nouvelle Guinée, p. 85, 

f The lïew Georgia of Shoriland (Voyage de Marchand^ 
t. ri. p. 63.) 

f I imglxt Bave- ad&ed to ttie list of discoveries of tW 
Sj^îimards Id tUè-Sbutti Sen, those of Garcia Jofrd de Bdaiss 
(Vjège at estrecho de Magellanes, p. 206>) Grixalva^ Gallego^ 
Juan Fernandez, Luis Vaez de Torres, and Seyavedra 
Cedrdii/ who first discbyeréJf the âô'rtherp coast of IJfidfîr' 
Qmaùi. Set the hemViA chaH:' df this southern' pàrt^ of 
the Soifdi S^a^ drawn up i^p«eably- to the learned researches 
of M. Dalryinple. 

62 
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deserve a place beside the names of thie most 
illustrious navigators of the eighteenth century. 

We have already observed that the Archi- 
pelago of the Sandwich Islands contains a point 
of refreshment for the v^çsels from Acapulco 
or the north-west coast of America to the Phi- 
lippine Islands and China^ n the same manner 
as the Marquis dé Mendoza Islands or the 
Society Islands furnish an excellent anchorage 
and a great abundance of provisions to the 
vessçls which double Cape Horn in quest of 
th« furs of Nootka and Norfolk bay. Not- 
withstanding these advantages, the inhabi- 
tants of Mexijco, ^nteriested in the commerce 
with Asia, ,would wish that the Sandwich 
Islands verq not situated on the route from 
Acapulc^ to Manilla. ^ They are afraid lest 
some European power establish settlements 
there; lest the islanders, who aire naturally 
active and enterprising, should be tempted to 
piracy on these seas. * It is true that the 
treaty of Karakakooa^ by which Tamaahmaah, 
king of Owhyhee, made in 1794 a freç and 
vohmtary cession ^of his empire to the king 
of Great. Britain, has hitherto had no effects 
more dttrable than so many other treaties 
Qoncluded between the nations of civilized 
Europe. The ohiefe constantly. at W.with 
one another give ^ the preference to that na- 
tion which supplies them with tile gri^atest 

5 * ' 
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quantity of fire arms and ammunition ; and 
tiiese arms are in a short time afterwards con- 
stantly directed against those who are imprudent 
enough to furnish them. Many Europeans, 
for the most part vagabonds and deserters irom 
English and Anglo-American ships, have settled 
among the islanders. 

By their assistance an enterprising power 
of Europe, will one day become an easy 
mistress of the Sandwich Islands and settle d 
colony there. These islanders are excellent 
sailors, and many of them have already em- 
barked in European vessels and sailed to the 
north-west coast of America and China. 
They have attempted to build schooners and 
even armed vessels^ with which they project 
distant expeditions. The north-west currents 
bring them large trunks of pines from the 
northern coast of the continent of America, 
All these circumstances will very much facili- 
tate the establishment of a colony in this Archi- 
pelago. The natives of the Sandwich Islands 
have profited more from their communication 
with Europeans than all the other Soum Sea 
islanders.. The sphere of their ideas has been 
extended, wants have been communicated to 
them which they were ignorant of, and within 
these twenty years they have made a consider- 
able progress towards that social state which 
we very improperly designate by the word civili- 

o3 
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aufiion *» This progress, which would be vftry 
slow if t^e islandjefs were left to themselviMi, 
will become very rapid upder European dprnl- 
jiion ; and perhaps this people will one day be 
as formidable on the QreaJt Océan 39 the priva-* 
teers and pirates of the 3erinudas and Bahama 
islands and Barbary are dreaded in the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Mediterr^pean, A squadron 
stationed in the bay of Karakakooa, and direct* 
ing their cruizes to the south and the east^ would 
become formidable to the vessels bonnd fof the 
Philippine islands or China, either from Aca* 
pulco an4 San Blas^ or £rom the north-west coast 
of America. 

The coasting tircj^de op the western coast 
pf New Spain is lesi^ considerable than what 
takes plac^ between Campeche, the mouth 
pf the . Rio Huasacualçq, newly called port 
Bourbon, Vera Cruz, and Tampico, In foUowr 
ing the coast from the south-east to the north- 
west, we find the follpwing ports : TehuantCr 
pec» los Angeles» Açapulço, Siguantejo, Zac^ 

* From the eflfecCç of this pretended civilisation ^be 
inhabitants of Otaheite, accustomed to European- tools 
and stufib, gradually forget the art of making tools of stone 
s^d bpnet and neglect the cultivation of the paper mul- 
berry. See the very sage obçervations of M. Vancouver 
on the condition, of thesç islanders since their frequept 
Communications with Europeans* (^oy<i^< anitmr du Monde, 
t.i. p«wl7»^ 
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tula, Colima*» Guatlan, Navidad, Puerto, 
Escondido» Xaliscoi Chiametla» Mazatlanî 
Santa Maria Aome, Santa Cruz dé Ma^o, 
Guaimas, Puerto de la Paz (or del Marques del 
Vallet)* Monterey, San Francisco, and Puerto 
de Bodega. This long list of ports, of which the 
greater number contain excellent ancfaon^ej^ 
justifies what we have already said Relative to 
the contrast observable between the eastern 
and western coasts of Mexico. The strength 
of the currents, the constancy of the monsoons^ 
and the tempests in winter, are very unfavour* 
able to the coasting trade* From the coast of 
Gnatimala to the sea of Cortez, the pasi^ages 
are so long and difficult, l^at the corvettes un» 
der the command of Mâlaspina, two excellent 
sailing vessels, employed, in 1791, fifty-eight 
days in coming from Realexo to Acapulco ;■ and 
the same year tiie merchant ship la Galga, fa« 
voured by the currents and winds, reached the 
A^re Islands in sixty days from the time of 
leaving the port of Lima. The first of these 
passages is only 300 marine leagues, and tbe 
second 4,500 leagues. 

The ports of Acapulco, San Bias, Monterey» 
and San Francisco, possess the finest position 
for the spermaceti whale fishery, and the trade 

* Cartas de Hernan Cùrteif p. 348. 
f See vol. ii. p. 321. 

g4 
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in beaver furs, that is amy where to bé foand 
between the 28o and 60> of north latitude. We 
have already treated of these subjects in the 
tenth chapter, when describing the marine 
animals of the South Sea coast. The Anglo- 
Americans, to reach the latitudes inhabited by 
die Saricovians, are obliged to make the tour 
of the whole of the New Continent. <Ftom the 
40» or 43^ of north latitude, they rise to the 
58® and 60^ south ; and after having doubled 
Cape Horn, they ascend the South Sea to the 
same northern latitudes . from which they set 
out. During the short stay* which I made in 
the United States in 1804, there was on the 
north-west coast, from fifteen to twenty Ameri- 
can vessels*, mostly belonging to individuals 
of Nantucket and Boston. These vessels, after 
exchanging their ftirs at Canton and Macao for 
tea, raw silk, and nankeen, make the tour of 
the globe in returning by the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Mexican Spaniards, whose pos- 
sessions extend to the 38° north, might reach 
the same coasts in the space of twenty days 
which the Anglo-Americans and Europeans can 
only reach after a navigation of six or seven 
months. The coast of New California, and 
especially the environs of Monterey, contains 

* In tbe y€ar 1792, there were only seven. Vancouver, 
ÎL p. 519. 
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the famous sea ear,' of which the mother of 
pearl is of the most beautiful orient, and to 
which the islanders of Quadra Island and New 
.Cornwall attach as much value as to the halio^ 
this iris and the haliothis amtraUs of New Zea^ 
land *. On the other hand the commerce of 
Chili supplies the copper of Coquimbo, so much 
in request among the savages of the north-west 
coast. The colonists of Russian America ex- 
cepted, no other nation fe so advantageously 
situated forcanying on the beaver fur trade as 
the Mexican Spaniards. 

This fur, which Varies in colour and fineness 
with the age, season^ and sex, is of a jet black, 
and is in such estimation in Chiiia, that, previous 
to I78O, a single fur was sold there for forty; 
sixty, and even a hundred and twenty piastres. 
Till 1787, the price kept up to seventy piastres* 
for those of the first quality ; but since that 
period the importations have exceeded so much 
the wants of the trade, that the finest Nootka fur 
was sold at Canton in 1790 for fifteen piastres, 
to such a degree had the value by that time 
been reduced. Latterly the Chinese govern- 
ment has sometimes prohibited the importa- 
tion of furs into the ports of the south j but this 
prohibition has always been of very short dura- , 

* Viage oltBtrecho de Fuca^ p. cxlviii. p. 121 and 161» 
Vc^agt de La PerousCt t. ii. p. 276*— 282 ; t. i?.^p. 276. 
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tion. We see from the list of importations into 
Canton, from 1804 to 1306, that there has been 
iinported in the space of liiree years 34,144 
beaver furs, * of which nearly five-sixths came 
in Anglo-American vessels. Durii^ that pe-^ 
nod the medium price of the fur was from 18 
to 25 piastres, t We may see from these data 
that the profits of the fur trade have been enor* 
mously diminished since the time when Lieute« 
nant King and Captain Hanna were in China ; 
and, we may also perceive how exaggerated 
those calculations of several writers on political 
economy are, who haye imagined that the fçrty- 
four millions of pounds of tea annually con- 
sumed by Europeans, may be in a grè^t mea- 
sure paid with the furs of the nqrth-west coast 
of America» It appears that the markets of 
Canton and Macao are abundantly supplied 
with thirty or thirty-five thousand beaver furs 

* ImporUtiptt in 1804 - «^ - 11,176 

1805 - * - 22,180 

1806^ - - - . 788 



34,144 



Aooording to the taUft of Rivisian commerce published by 
tha Count de Romanzow, China received by Kiachta> in all 
sorts of furs of marine and land animals, at an average from 
1802 to 1805, to the value of 1,450,000 rubles. 

t Compare Coxe*s Russian Discoveries, p. 13, and Dixon's 
V^age round the Worlds p. 316, with Ben^uaatd ds Saint 
CroiXf Voifaf^e ConnmenMf voLiii. p. 152. 
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a^uallyj spià that the total valiLe of this impo^; 
t^tion woul4 not amount to six hundred thousand 
piastpes. The price of furs in China will low^ 
still n^ore, if the Americans of the United State» 
profit by the information acquired by the ex- 
pediiipa of Captain liçwis, and if they open a 
direct trade between Hudson's Bay, Canada^ 
an4 the mouth of the river Columbia. 

yiHien Europe Reamed from the account 
of Cook's third voyage the advantages of the 
tf*ade in beaver skins, the Spaniards made also 
some feeble attempts to take a share in thia 
trs^de. A commissary was sent to Monterey, in 
I7S6, to collect all the beaver skins of the 
pre?i4^QS ^pd missions of New California : and 
it was then believed that they could collect 3a 

vfkfUfxy as twenty thousand. The government at 

J" • • ■ 

ûr^% reserved to itself exclusively the fur trade' j 
but seeing that this measure was too unpopular^ 
it g9.ve to ^ fbw merchants of .Mexico the 
pf|r{]P)i8sipn of sending cargoes of them to the 
Pl\iHppiiie Islands. The profits of the trade» 
werfi reduced nearly to nothing, because the 
Spanish government loaded with exorbitant 
duties this nascent branch of national industiy; 
because the furs went through the hands of the 
merchants of Manilla ; and because these specu- 
laticms W6re çomm^i^ced at a tim0 when th? 
pnç9 qC furs had already considerably fallen. 
Of what immense profit Uns commerce would 
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have been to the Mexicans^ if at the time of the 
èxpeditiona of Perez, Heceta, and Quadra ♦, in 
1774, 1775, and 1779, the court of Madrid had 
established factories at the road of Nootka * 
(Puerto de San Lorenzo\ the port of Bucarelli, 
or Hinchinbrook Island, in those northern re- 
gions, where ^ the beaver furs are finer, more 
glossy, and thicker than they are to the south 
of the parallel of 48*. At that period the hun- 
ters of Kamsehatka were still the sole masters of 
the fur trade of the north-west coast of the New 
Continent. 

In ^ giving tables of the commerce of Aca- 
pulco and Vera Cruz, I have confined myself to 
those objects of exportation and importation, 
which have been registered^ that is to say, on 
which the duties of export and import prescribed 
by the Spanish laws have beell paid. These 
duties (derechos reales) are paid in America t 
according to the regulations of 1778 and 1782, 
in which the prices of all the commodities 
attempted to be introduced into the colo- 
nies, from leather and calicoes, to chemical 
apparatus and astronomical instruments, were 
fixed in a very arbitrary manner. In pro- 

* See vol. ii. p. 363. 

f Arancel general de los derechos reales de aduanas de la$ 
anos 1778 y 1782.. Calendario mercantU de Espana y Indias^ 
1804. Espirilu de los tn^ores diarios, 1789, n. 17(1 p* 953 ; 
n.l72, p. 967; 0.173, p,1013. 
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portion to this supposed value, each, article pays 
a fixed duty of so much per cent 

A distinction is made in the Spanish colonies 
between the royal and the municipal duties ; 
and this distinction takes place in all the ports, 
from Coquimbo to Monterey. The puertos 
may ores ^ pay both kinds of impost, but in the 
puertos minores^ the municipal duties only are 
exacted. However^ the system of customs is 
far from uniform in the different parts of 
America. The alcavala which is paid at the 
importation, and not at the exportation of goods, 
is at Carthagena 2 per cent,, at Guayaquil 3, 
at Vera Cruz and Caracas 4, and .at Lim;* 6 
per cent. The almoxarifazgo of entry for 
Spanish produce is generally 3 per cent., a^d 
7 per cent, for foreign commodities. The aU 
moxartfazgo of clearing out is from 2 to 3 pei; 
cent. Among the municipal duties, they dis^ 
tinguish the derecho del consulado, from ^ to 1 
per cent. ; the derecho del Jiel executor ^ and the 
derecho del cahildo. At the entry of goods into 
the Spanish colonies, the custom-house exact§, 
from the free effects y or produce of Spanish' 
agriculture arid manufactures, .9^ percept.;, 
from the contributable effects, or foreign produce, 
manufactured in Spain, lâf per cent. ; apd for 
the foreign effects, 7 per cent. It is to Jt>e ob- 
served that these last goods have already paid 
82 per cent before entering any of the ports. 
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I 

/ 

of America ; vît!. 7 ât leaving Spain, and iS at 
their first entry into Spain. I refer the reàdfeï 
for the detail of the custom-hcmse sysleài*, to 
all instructive work published by M. !Poeè 6tt 
the statistics of the produce of Caracas *. Ai 
he filled the situaition of commei'CiU agent, thiâ 
writer was placed in the most favourable cfr- 
cumstances for studying every thing connected 
with the duties, tâîifs, and customs of Spain. 

The bad iataterof thé eastern* coast, the want 
of ports, the difficulty of landing, and the dread 
of averages (aiiaries), render contraband trade 
îùôre difficult in Mexico th?m on the coast of 
Terra Krma..: The contraband is carried on 
almost exclusi^ly by thé ports of Vera Cruz 
and Campeachy. Small vessels are fitted out 
from these two ports in quest of goods at Ja» 
maica, and to càrty on what is called at Vera; 
Cruz by the naitle of telegraphic wis^if. In time 
df war the fiâtes ^llich blockade thé road 
haivé bééh fi'é4ûéiitly Ééeû to land contraband 
gôbdk ôh tlié small ïslând of Sacrifices. M 
general Ûié ttadé of ti&ë Colonies is very ani- 
maCted during^ ifiaiicimë ^^, Which is thé pétiod 
when these côutftriéâ ëttjôy tb a certain degree 
tihe advantaged of independence. So long a^ 
the ccAnmUttication with the mother countiy 
remains intetrûpted, the government is fbrèëd' to 

* f^oyage a la Terre-ferme, t. ii. p. 357» 36Ô, and 441 ; 
t. iii. p. ll. 
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relax its^ prdhil^mg system» and to sUow from 
time to time, commerce with neutrals. As the 
custom-house officers are not too severe in thç 
examination of papers, the contraband is thei^ 
carried on with the greatest facility ; and if in 
time of peace it probably amounts to four or five 
millions of piastres annually, in time of war it. 
undoubtedly amounts to six or seven millions; 
During the last rupture with England, the mo- 
ther country could not introduce from 1796 to 
1801, at an aver^^e, more than 2,604,000 pi- 
astres * worth of national and foreign commodi- 
ties ; and yet in Mexico the warehouses were 
encumbered with India muslins and English 
manufactures. 

For half a century the ministry of Madrid 
has regularly demanded every year, sometimes 
fiom the viceroysij sometiAies froin the supreme 
junta orfihances, and sometimes from the in- 
tendants of provinces^ reports respecting the 
means of diminishm^ contraband trade. In* 
t80&, a mbre ditêct \tray was resorted to; aud- 
it appUed' to the con^i^efo of Vera Cruz, com- 
posed of the principal merchants^ of the town; 
It may easUy be concaved that none of tttese- 
rep<»lsv &avê erer led to the soHition of ^ 

^ R^ètn(mêàncerca4dù(kÊiBrwdB Vtray€fux gdebtm/luo^ 
da cue te ieittdo la^guerrw (^ yerytinteieitipg MS. Memoir of 
Dé Jox€f Domto ie Auitriai. 
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problem equally interesting to thç public morals > 
and the public revenue. Notwithstanding the 
guarda castas and a multitude of custom-housie. 
çfficers kept up at a great expence^ and notwith- 
standing the extreme severity of the penal code, 
the contraband trade will .-necessarily subsist so 
Jong as the temptation of gain shall not.be di- 
minished by a total change in the custom-house 
system. At present the duties are so enormous, 
that they increase from 35 to 40 per cent, the 
price of foreign commodities imported in Spanish 
viessels. 

After showing, from information procured on 
the spot, the importance of the internal and ex-p 
ternal commerce of Mexico, the state of the 
roads and ports, the possibility of canals, the 
difficulties which the currents and monsoons 
oppose to the S.outh Sea navigation, it remains 
for us to take a rapid yiew of the annual aug^ 
mentation of the national "wealth. We shall not in 
this place retrace the history pf American com- 
merce, from the time when it was confined to 
the £;alleon of Votto Bello and the fleet of Vera 
Cruz,vto the happy period when it was freed in 
a great n]teasu^i-by Ciharles III. from the 
shackles untder which it has laboured for thrçe 
centuries. M. Bourgoing has treated this sub* 
ject with the sagacity and perspicuity which 
charadterize the Work in which he was the first 
to give Europe a correct idea of modern 
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Spain.^ Without repeating what had been suffi- 
ciently developed by several writers on PoliticaT 
Economy, we shall pursue the course which we 
have hitherto marked out, bringing together 
&cts, and conducting the reader by means of 
these facts to general results. 

When we reflect on the state of the . colonies 
before the reign of Charles IIL, and the odious 
monopoly possessed by Seville and Cadiz for 
centuries, of the commerce of America, we need 
not be surprised that the famous regulation of 
the 12th October 1778, was designated by the 
name of the edkt qfjree trade. In affairs of 
commerce, as well as in politics, the word free- 
dom eixpresses merely a relative idea ; and fr6m 
the. oppression under which the colonists groaned 
in the times of the gaUeom, the registerSy and 
th^^fleets^ to that state of things in wMch four- 
teen ports were nearly at the same time opened 
to the productions of America, the passage is as 
great as from the most arbitrary despotism to a 
liberty sanctioned by law. It is true, that with» 
out wholly adopting the theory of the ecofHh 

* Bomrgomg» TableoM de tEtpagM modwiM^^ 4 sdb» t. iL 
Omf. fS., m* and ix. p. 188—296. LaboriÊ, Mmjt^f 
éi$eripltf de lEipagne, t. it. f. 373—384. EwytUp. 
method. Etmtomie poMque^ t u. p. 9it — 3f4, 
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991^ r,\yç t^i^t hBf^Wpt^à to beU^^â' that bo^ 
the motfa^ Qpuntiy and :the<:bIoines iroiuldifaave 
gafXïfidp : ii the; law of a j&i^e ; tirade had. been fbX» 
lowed by tbB ftbdlition of à tor^ of the (haies 
unfavourable to American agriculture and ifii* 
dustry ; but are we tb expect that Spain shoniâ 
bave h^ea the first to get rid of a coloftial 
9y/it^mf il^oh notwithataffiding the most »€niel 
9^er<WQe Imth for indmdnal happineis^ and 
tli^ pubUc tramjuillity, has been so long fok 
^wedc ^y.' tbe ^most enlightened nations ^ Eu^ 

At'ti^i^ period when the. whole commerce of 
]^ew filpftiii was carried oh in registered vessels^ 
cxajifich^ Ipgether in a fleet^ which arrive every 
ti¥^ Of £^m: years from Cadiz at Vera Cruz, 
ti^ pttFichas^s and sal^ were in the hands of 
eight: ^.!iiW oommerdal bouses of Me^o/ii^o 
^2(^rd4ed( r A9 e^plumre: 'loonopofyi. * There was 
tb^ ^ ^siifi (^etia) ût XaJapa^^andibe jsupply of 
^y^^r#qw^e^afi|'tbejrf,*.^^ Uke;that^a 
p|^ vfi^er^ l^lockfide., .^h^re wAfi^alBiost <nù 

Çm9P*^\9^i: apd'l*P 'Price .of iron, / éteei, ami 
all the other objects indispensable for the mijes 
^ete'4iiàed at liJleâsu^^^ The; last .fleet, wlil^ 
âf5fîve^ i\ Ve'r^ iruz iq^ tlje mp^tj^; 9^ Jiauuiy 
1778, was .ço(?ia*nàfid.:.by ii^ iÇ^!«lM»ftBd mr 
veller, Don Antoni^ Ulloa. The ./pUf^n^sUig 



table contains the value çf ]tl^ç goods e^iported 
in that fleet, compared with the value of the 
exportation from Vera Cna? during the four 

years of I787, I788, 1789, and 179P, contained 
in the period dè^gpçt^ by tbe denomination 
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As the fleet of Don Antonio Ulloa was loaded 
with the produce of the Mexican agriculture 
fix)m 1774 to 1778, we see fVom the preceding 
TaUe what a powerful influence the free trade- 
had on the progress' of industry. The value of 
the registered exportation aihounted at an ave« 
rage before I778 to 6I79OOO piastres annually; 
but during this period which commenced in 1787 
and ended in 1790, the re^stered exportation 
amounted to ^,840,000 piastre^/ 

Although thefleetof 177^> was the fast «i^ich . 
entered New Spain, that ooutitry howeyet Aever 
fully enjoyed the privilege granted by IfheTiieg^- 
lation of the 12th October I778, tilll786^when 
^veral commercial houses were established at 
Vera Cruz with success. The merchants who 

* > . • 

inhabit the towns of the interior, and who for* 
merly supplied themselves with Europeim goodii 
at Mexico, have got into the habit of g(Xi&g au 
rectly to Vera Cruz for their purchases (fiùfa 
emplçar). This change in the direction of cosn^ 
merce has heen unfavourable to the interests of 
the inhabitants of the capital ; but the increase 
which has been observable since the year 1778, 
in every branch of public revenue, sufficiently 
proves that what was hurtful to a few indivis 
duals, was useful to the national prosperity. The 
three following Tables were drawn up for the 
purpose of more completely iUustratisg this im- 
portant truth. 

Hd 
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TABLE I. 

I - ... .^.».». 

Qtoss produce of tii^ public revenue of New 

Spain. 
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M»fa 



ttèfbt» aie dec&rkiioA of fiteë «ràdè. 



Il I il l 



Mtt 
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Yeftn. p . V<iue jpipastres. 



: i 



I 



1765 
1766 

1767 
I768I 

1769 

1770 

1.771 
1772 

1773 

177* 
1775 
1776 

1777 

Tôtàï 



6,130,314 
7,841,457 

8,180,147 

8,62è,i45 

8,46^,432 

9,694,583 

9,^60,740 

10,805,532 

12,216,117 

11,116,638 

11,845,130 

12,588,292 

lili"8,759 



■ > 



Aftër tfa^ ^eclaratioà ûf free trade. 



Yean. 



Îâl,135,â86 



1778 

1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 

1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 

1789 
1790 



H I »i 



.Value 10 piastres.; 



Total 



15,277,054 

15,544,574 

15,010,974 
I8,09l,63t) 

19,594,490 
19»579,718 
19,605,574 




17;983,448 
18,573,561 
19,044,840 
19,400,213 



238i802i557 



Total elûfeçt of the free trade onl piastres^, 
tb^,,jgros8 revenue, during 13 > 102, 167,271 
years '■ - - - -J 
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TABLE IL (A.) 

Value of the precious metals sent on account of 
the }dùgy &qm V^ra Crusta Spam. 



Before the declaration of free trade. 



iUs^ 



i*«i" 



—*»—*■ III ■ 



;[...' V .V ypM y ,.>f.^ y "'rri 



Teais. 



1766 

1767 
1768 

1769 
1770 

1771 
1772 
1773 

1774 
1775 

1776 



L 



1778 



Value in piastres. 



90,387 
2,923 

1,858,784 
922,306 

IB 

8,114,046 

1,90^,649 

1,724,907 
^,542,086 

^,244,129 



15,027,072 



After the declantfon otlfix»e trade. 



^•MMP 



Years. 



Value in piastres. • 



1779 1 
178O 

j 1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 I 

U786 

1787 
1788 

1789 
1790 i 

1791 
Total 



6,795 
8,096,696 



I . 



• * 



691,756 
2,478,866 
2,980,332 

3,544,489 
3,920,680 

3,605,719 
3,612,62s 

d»496ti065 . 

1 - in I '1 



29>581,08â 



££^t of ireé trade on the net re- 
venue sent into Spain 



1 Kastres. - 
'> 14,554,910 



H 4 
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Amount of piastres sent on account of the king 
from Vera Cruz to Cadiz, and the West India 
Islands. 



Spain - - 

West India 
Islands* 



Before the de- 
ciefitkiiiof 
free trade. 



After the deder»- 
tkm of free uade. 



Total ezponation 

on account of the 

public treasury. 



\ fc 



« I »■ 



15.027»072 



36,259.508 



r 



29,581,982 



78,846,695 



Total ■151,286,580 108,428»677 



44,609,054 



115,106,203 



159,715,257 



* Under t&e denomination ot Htuadoi para Uu islat, » 
eomprebended the money yent to the Havannah, Lomniana, 
FUrto RÎ0O, and sometime* Caraoeas, to aupport the eipenoe» 
of (MJmidwtFadoQ of these ooIodJm, and the pay of Aie traopa. 
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(C.) 

Exportation of precious metals £rom Vera Cruz 
for the Havaimah» Porto Rico, and Louisiana, 
lK>th on account of the king (as situados) and 
on account of individuals. 





Vahtt HI fiMm, btfbra 




Valut tn piastres, afttr cbt 




th* 4*cl«|ntMa of fitte tnà». 


^ 


dadaration of free trade. 


i 






On teeomkat 


Omcconnt 

ofindivi. 

duals. 


On account of 
the long. 


On account 

of indivi* 

dusR 


1766 


2^9S,S0» 


437,256 


1779 


5,463,220 


499,193 


1767 


1 2.038,937 


858,925 


1780 


6,401,804 


159,404 


1768 


2,391,969 


832,216 


1781 


7,961,168 


120,714 


1769 


2.628,613 


626,175 


1782 


9,563,619 


138,054 


1770 


l,é67.102 


923,815 


1783 


9,894^72 


238,054 


1771 


2,774.053 


320,113 


1784 


3,561,887 


1,231,786 


1772 


2,809,064 


141,948 


1785 


6,385,034 


640,990 


1773 


2,641,028 


340,620 


1786 


4,643,228 


454,076 


1774 


3,115,206 


792,686 


1787 


5,082,057 


508,667 


1776 


3,089.043 


625,895 


1788 


4,966,481 


512,389 


1776 


3,300,927 


423,599 


1789 


5,611,364 


494,561 


1777 


3,681,746 


701,007 


1790 


4,292.250 


266.604 


1778 


3,728,521 


521,822 


1^91 


5,020,511 


566,741 


Total 

* 1 


36,259,508 


7,546,077 


Total 


78,846,695 


5,781,233 
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Piastres exported 

from Vera Cruz 

to the Spanish 

Colonies* 



Onàccduiït') 

and indivi-?^ 
duals - -3 



From ijkô ' 
to 1778. 



if, .'A 



43,805,585 



From 1779 
to 1791. 



Differenot. 



V.'i , . 



* ' 



% 






84,6^,9^8 é6,'8éè,343 
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TABLE III. ^ 

Amount of piastres elported £om Vera Crut 

into Spain and the Spanish Colonies^ bdth oik 
account t>f the king, and oh account of indir 
viduals. 



bwtiaàtippi. 



iSpain^âôtôiuity 
tff thé king, fefccord^ > 
fcbgtdtâbLèti.(A)) 



Btftee 4ie deçb» 
TBtioo ^,â«e trkde, 
fromi766tbi:f78. 



■**i»" 



Alber tpe d^uM^ih 
tion of free tr^dc^ 
from itfg to 1761. 



id,<o«7,07^ 



Havaninaft, Pbrtbl 
t&tOf. 4Uid Lbbisiâ- 
na,4çn ificcount of ^ 
the kia^ «eeording 1 
to TSWte ^''(C.) J 



• • . ». 



%^ti98ë 



> 



!l 









^ I 



m,m,m iè^4JBi^ 



X • 



Spain and the ^ 
West India Islands ( 
on account of indi- j 
viduals - -J 

Total 



103,873,984 



115,623,348 



MMH 



155,160,564 2U^052,025 



■»*-r 
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Let us v^ Gomp^^ the actual produce ef 
the mines of New Spain with the loss in i^^e 
experienced by that country from the unâ.vour- 
ftble balance of its trade. Prepared by the 
information ; which we have been acquirihf^ 
relative tb the exportation of Vera CrU2 axtà 
Acapulco^ we shall be enabled to resolve the 
important question, whether th^ precious metds 
are accumulated in a region whidi dontoim 
the most abutidant silver minés in the known 
^orld. 

it was advanced in several memoits pre- 
sented to the court ëf Madrid, that in time of 
peace before the year 1796, the balance of trade 
of Vera Cruz was, deductii^ the contraband 
trade, as in the following table : 

-■.■■..■ . . ■ * 

Importation. 

tHastres. 

Importation &oifa SJpiain - ,- 11,100,000 
Irili^Vèàtiob from Spanish America I,d0l0,000 

* — • * 

12,400,000 
Exportation; 

Produce of Mexican agriculture - 3,400,000 
^^ècliitls iîietals - - . - 9,(W0,00b 



12,400,000 

• ■ • * 

: This btdibice exhibits a state of eiqportation 
apparently unfavourable for the kingdom of 
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New Spain. If in the preceding table 'yf 
jnduded the specie expoii:ed on account of 
merchants, there is , no reason for not adding 
the quantity of jMastres annually sent on account 
of the government either to Europe or to the 
S^mnish colonies. The amount of the expor- 
tation to the latter is at an average eight or 
nine millions of piastres. We have already 
aeen^ tiiat between 1779 and I79I9 the expor- 
tation of gold and silver from Mexico by the 
port of Vera Cruz on account of the king and 
individuals^ amounted to more than two hun- 
dred and twenty-four millions of piastres, which 
is at an average equal tp the sum of eighteen 
millions and a half per annum. 

^ We find iù general that agree- 
able to the above tables from 1766 
to 1791, the exportation of precious 
metals from the port of Vera Cruz Pintréi. 
amounted to - - . - 379,000,000 

The quantity of precious metals^ 
extracted from the mines of Mex- 1 .r*^ ^^^^ nnn 

. . >4OO,00U,O0O 

ICO, durmg the same penodl 
amounted to - - • J 



Difference - . - . 81,000,000 

■ * 

It appears then from these data, that during 
a period of twenty-five years^ the annual accu*^ 
mulation çf specie has not exceeded the èum 
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of a mOtioil of piastres ; for though the ôon^^ 
sumption of objects of luxury before the year 
1778 was considerably less than at present; it 
would be difficult to avoid estimating the value 
/ of the contraband trade at two millions and a 
half of piastres, of which a great part is paid in 
hard cash. 

The state of the commerce of New Spain 
has changed very miich within these twelve or 
fifteen years. The quantity of foreign goods 
imported fraudulently into the east and west 
coasts of Mexico, has increased not in volume 
• but in intrinsic value. A greater number of 
vessels are not employed in the mmgglmg trade 
with Jamaica^ but the objects of importation 
have changed with the increase of luxury and 
national wealth. Mexico now requires finer 
cloths, a greater quantity of muslins, gauzes, 
silks, wines, and liquors than previous to 1791* 
Although the vsdue of the contraband trade is 
estimated at four or five millions of piastres per 
annum, we must not ' conclude that an equal 
sum of tmregistered piastres flows into Asia 
and the English West India Islands. Part of 
this fraudulent importation is' exchanged fot the 
produce of Mexican or Peruvian agriculture ; 
and another part is paid for either in America» 
Cadiz, Malaga, or Barcelona. 

If oathe one hand the increase of luxury has 



« 

rendered Mexico within tfae last fifteen or 
twenty years more depenaeot on £ur(^6 and 
Asia than formerly, on the other hand the pjtOm 
dnce of the mines has considerably increased. 
According to the accounts of the consulado^ 
the importation of Vera Cruz, • c^culating^ < only 
from the registers of the customs, amounted 
before ]7;9X .to eleven millioixs ç£ piastres ; and 
ilk now amounts, ^t an nyemge, to more thatf 
fourteen millions annually. In the ten ye9i*# 
pi^ceding 1791) the mean produce of the mines 
of New Spain* amounted to 19,300,000 piastres 
per annum, while from 1791 to 1801 the produce 
ampunteU to S3 millions of piastres annually^ 
In this U^t period the indigenous manufactures 
ha¥e been, exceedingly pijo^rous ; b^it at the 
seme time^ as the Indians and people of colour 
ace better dothed, this progress of the Mexican 
manu&ctures has had no Bensible effect on the 
Importation of Europe — cloth, Indiau cottons, 
and other goods of foreign manufacture. Th^ 
hrpduce^of agriculture hB$ increased in a greater 
proportion than the manuSu^uring industry. 
rWe have ali^eady seen the zeal with which the 
^inhabitants of Me?dco gave themselves up tp 
,-âi6>cultivation of the sugar can^. The quantity 
«of jugar exported at Vera Cruz now wpofimtfi 



^voL.aj^,^.p.j|V^ 



thdt; q^>thi^ (t^pckmeal , g^ the int^d^ncy ioC 

thfi dute CQUo^A^d hy rm respu^ting ihe; trads 
of Ao9^i4ieo aod Yôiia <Elru;Si wè iod^^hât m tibé 
hegiînQiog <)f ti»i9, râietaé ! . 

The impprtation ift forçign ^oods. s^^ji pjroduçp 
into.. the kingàoçi ^f jNew Spaing including 
thç contraband . on the eastern and western 
.coasts» amounts to hvêrày millions of piastres.* 

Hie ' 4Wportation f roin^ î iNéw > Spain of the pro- 
duoe îof it» i^iiAciilf ure and àianufaoturing 
industrie' adiouMs» • ^ • sia^ milBons- qfpiaiiresA 



I .' 



j ;.! ;:• .. il 



^ ^Hçfitrft^, of i^hicb frpna eight tp. imc «f^ 
e?cpo^4,i9p açcqjmt^t of % king, jçàthiw: fo)i:,^j)#iRy 

if we (l(|4upt /rpi^ Ijhe ^ieei^rml&ons of p^a9ti;i^ 
riçm^i|\is{jg;, Jitttrte^^lUfms to Uqu^îite ,]^ 
ez,oes£L jfCl% ^poi^tiqn ,pv«r t^e exii^ç^tj^ 
«ce find Jw^y a -yiii^Sft» pf piaftt?fs.^;.,;E^ 

t ^li«*0,90p,.tj#8g. Tran*. 
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This calculation, founded on exact data» 
^explains the reason why the country, whose 
mines are. the richest and most constant 
in their produce, does not possess a great masà 
of specie, and vthy the price of labour still 
remains very low there» Enormous sums are 
accumulated in the hands of a few individuals*, 
but the indigence of the people cannot help 
striking those Europeans who travel through 
the country and the towns of the interior of 
Mexica I am tempted to believe that of 
the ninety-one millions of piastres t which we 
have supposed to exist in specie among the 
thirteen or fourteen millions of inhabitants of 
the Spanish Colonies of continental America, 
nearly fifty-five or sixty millions are in Mexico. 
Although the population of this kingdom is 
not altogether in the proportion of one to two 
to the population of the other continental 
colonies,' its national wealth is to that of the 
other colonies nearly in the proportion of two 
to ^hree. The estimate of sdxty millions of 
piastres gives only ten piastres per head ; but 
this sum must appear too great when we 
reflect, that in Spain seven piastres, and in 
France, fourteen piastres, are allowed for each 
inhabitant In the Capitsnia general of Câra- 

* Sas vob L di^ Wi. 
t SMfaL'iiLp.430. 
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cat9t in 1801» the âpecie which eiréulates among 
a :populattott of between seven and ei^t hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants was calculated at 
three millions of piastres * ; but. then what a 
dî£ferénoe; between an. empire rich in minei» 
like J^xicoy and another which is entirely 
destitute of them,iwd where the export? scarcely 
i^quaL thç . value of the importation] Sevei^ 
writers on- political economy suppose that the 
speqie of a country is generally in the propor-» 
tion of four to one to its gross revenue. Now 
the revenue of the kingdom of New Spain, 
deducting what the government draws &om 
the mines, amounts .to, 1 6 millions of piastres. 
From this datum the mass of the specie would be 
sixty-^fo^u» millions, which difiers very little from 
our first estimate^ We have already seen that 
the ministry of Spain have not always had the 
most accurate , ideas respecting the national 
wealth . of Mexico. QcQupied in 1804 with 
the project of paying off the vales ot public debt^ 
the mptjl^r : country imagined it possible to 
draw at on0ie fi^om New: Spain, a sum of forty* 
four millions and a half , of piastres belonging 
to ecclesi^tical corpofati<His. f It wai;^ easy^ 
however, to foresee that, the proprietors in 
whose hands this sum was placed, and who 

* Depons, t. i. p. 178 ; and t. ii. p.3§9. 
• t SeeToI. iK. p.lOo/ 

VOL. tV* i 
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; have usefully employed it in the ameUorAtioir 
of their lands, would not be in a4:onctitk)|i 4a 
restore it in specie ;; atod hence this operation 
' of the goveiramert compleicfly failed^ 

It is nod to he denied that since the last iwar 
tthich hiiafce out betitMfen >Spain and^ - Fi^aiiee 
âi '1793^ Mexico has ràâetfed from time >to time 
igreat looses in specie«^i^^ Beside» tbe^i^MP^,- 
'the «et retenue of the king atnd the pi!>oj^rty 
-of indiquais» several^, milli^nds hafve* annually 
pa6ssed;mto EiHop^v ^ gratuitous gitiSf for the 
jnaintenance of a^ war,> ictonsfdei^ed by the lower 
jpeople as a war of religkuii. These, 4>ontribu- 
tions wese not always the eSB&Qt of the enthU" 
^siasm produced ifay the ^lermons *o£ the monks 
and the i jprodamations xif the ^ieèioys ^ Soi^ &€" 
:iqpiently the. authority of the imagistnates was 
interposed to compel . the idifferent townships to 
offer the mlufitary g^i, and to pcesciibe the' 
amount c^ it. In 1797i' iong /aâér the peaee 
df Bale, an extraordinary, jU^m (was opened at 
Mexico, cif which tiie produce atti^nted to 
seventeen xmUions cxf : piastres; HThis large dum 
was sent to Madrid» and the rewniw ^ the 
rcffol farm (renta de tabçteo) which generally 
yields a produce of thf ee millions and a half 
of piastres, was assigned as a hypothec to the 
Mexican creditors» These facts are sufficient 
to show that the exportation of specie by the 
ports of Vera Cruz and Acapulco ^^metimes 

6 
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exceed the produce of the coinage, and that 
the operations of the ministry of Spain latterly 
have contributed to impoverish Mexico. 

In fact this diminution of specie would soon 
be severely felt, if for several successive years 
the mint of Mexico should furnish fewer 
piastres, either on account of bad management 
of the minés, which are now most abundant, 
or a diminution in the Quantity of pierciiry 
fiedessary for the amalgariiation worts. The 
position of a popillation of five pr.six jniUions 

of inhabitants, who from an unfavourafele balance 

.... ' *^ 

of trade should experience an aiinual'diminii- 
tion of their capital of more than fourteen mil- 
lions of puusrt;res, wotdd be very critical, if ever 
they were deprived of theil: metalllë ^wealth ; 
for at present twenty millioïiâ of piastres worth 
of goods imported into Mexico, are exchanged 
for six millions of piastres in produce of ]\Jexican 
agriculture',' and fourteen millions of piastres in 
specie, %Iûdi insy be conàîdefèd à^ diiwn fv<fvct 
iheboivrdis of the earth. ' 

On the' other hand, had the kings of Spain 
govëftied 'Mexico by princes of their houise 
residing in the country, or if in con&equeiidé 
of those 'events of which we have exâimpfés in 
the history of every age, the colonies /hiad 
separated irom the mother country, Hiéxîto 
would haf^ë lost nine . milliotis of specie le^sr 
tiiûuaUy, 'Vhich were partly paid into the? 

i2 
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royal treasury of Madrid^ and partly under the, 
improper denomination of situados paid into the 
provincial treasuries of the Havannah, Porto 
Rico, Fensacola, and Manilla. .By allowing a free 
course to the national industry, by encouraging- 
iigriculture and manufactures, the importation 
will diminish of itself; and it will then be easy 
for the Mexicans to pay the value of foreign 
commodities with the productions of their own 
soil. The free cultivation of the vine and the 

• 

olive on the table land of New Spain ; the 
free distillation of spirits from rum, rice, and 
the grape ; the exportation of flour favoured by 
the making of new roads; the increase of 
plantations of sugar cane, cotton and tobacco ; 
the working of the iron and mercury mines ; 
and the manufacture of steel, will perhaps one 
day become more inexhaustible sources of 
wealth, than all the veins of gold and silver 
united. Under more favourable external ci]> 
cumstances, the balance of trade maybe favour- 
able to New Spain, without paying the account 
which has been opened for centuries between 
the two continents entirely with Mexican 
piastres. 

In the present state of the trade of Vera 
Cruz and Acapulco» the total value of exported 
agricultural produce scarcely equals the value 
of the sugar furnished by the island of Cuba» 
which amounts to 79520,000 piastres, admitting 
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only an exportation of 188 chests of sugar, of 
16 arrobas each, and valuing the price of the 
chest of sugar at forty piastres. But the im- 
portation of Mexico, which we calculate on an 
average at twenty millions of piastres annually, is 
an object of the very highest importance for 
the commercial nations of Europe, who want 
an outlet for their manufactures. We shall 
call to mind on this occasion, 1st, That the 
United States of North America, <rf which the 
exportation in J 802 * amounted to 71,957,144 
doUarSj exported in 1791 only to the value of 
19,000,000 dollars; 2nd, That England at 
the period of the greatest activity of its trade 
with France in 1790^ only imported into that 
country goods to the value of 5,700,000 piastres ; 
and 3rd, That the exportation from England 
for Portugal and Germany in 1790 did not 
exceed, the former 7,600,000 piastres, and the 
latter 1«,400,000 piastres, t These data are 
sufficient to explain, why towards the end of 
the last century Great Britain made so many 
efibrts to procure a share of the trade between 
the Peninsula and Mexico. 

In classing the ports of Spanish America 
according to the importance of their trade. Vera 
Cruz and the Havannah occupy the first rank«. 

* See note G. at the end of this volaaie. 

f Flayfakr^ coimmertM ailas, 1801* Ft* ▼• viii. «nd j^ 
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Ap enormous mass of business was transacted 
there during the last war, in thet short space of 
time when the entry of neutfîal vessels into the 
colonies was permitted by the court of Madrid^ 
We may range the other ports in the following 
order : Lima, Carthagena, Buenos- Ayred» la . 
Guayra,, Guayaquil, Porto Rico, Cuman^, Santa 
Marta, Panama, and Portobello. * 
. To enable the reader to judge of the relatw» 
activity of the trade of the Spanish colonies of; 
America, I shall succinctly specify the value 
of the e?:ports and imports of several of the 
above ports. My object is merely to furnish 
here gfuch. general results as may be interesting , 
%o political economy and the science of trade. 
All the minute details are reserved for the notes,^ ; 
which ^1 accompaiiy the historical account of 
my travels to the equinoçtiid r^ons. 

Vera Crm* In^portation, 15 millions ojF 
piastres, Expqrtatiop (not including the pre, 
cious metals) five millions of piastres* 

Havannak. Exportation in natiye produce, : 
eight millions of piastres,, of which 31,600,00Q 
kilogrammes ♦ or 6,S2Q,OO0 piastres in sugar 
(^fiing the chest of ^ugar at 40 piastres)} 
5^,0pG kilogrammes! or 720,000 piastres ii\ 
was^ (the ^rirobaat ^3 piai^tres) j 625,000 kilo^ 

* 69,678,000 &• afpurdi TVwwk 
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w 

grantiUiesf^ or 350^000 piastres in coffee, (the 
axfohd at five piastres). The exportation of 
sugar whic|i was next to nothing ^before I76Q9 '. 
amounted in 179^ to lé, 600,000 kilogrammes ; 
in 1796 to M miUK)ns of kilogrammes ; $md 
from 1799 to 1808 at an average to 33,200,000 
kilogrammes annually. In 1802, the harvest > 
of sugar was. so abundant^ that the exportation 
rose to 40,880^000 kilogrammes t ; so that this 
branch of trade hasr been almost tripled in tea : 
years. The customs of the Havanah amounted 
between 1799 and 1803 at an aver9ge to 
2,047,000 piastres annually i and in 1802 they 
exceeded 2,400,000 piastres. The total, 
anpount of the trade of the Havanah is 20 mil- 
Uons.of piastres. 

J^ima. Importation, five millions of piastre;9. ■. 
Exportation, (including the precioua metals,) 
seven million of piastres. . 

Carthagena^ including the smaU adjoining 
ports of Rio Hacha, Santa Marta, and Porto- 
bello, connected together by the most intimate 
commercial ' relations. Exportation of the pro- 
duce of native agriculture, without including 
the precious, metals, 1,200,000 piastres, where« 
of 1,500,000 kilogrammes of cotton, 100,000 
kilogrammes of sugar, 10^000 kilogranunçs of. 

* 1,378,125 lb. a¥oii4. Trms. 
t 90,140,400 lb. afoird. Troms^ 

I 4 
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indigo, 400,000 kilogrammes of Brazil wood» 
100,000 kilogrammes of quinquina of New' 
Grenada, 1000 kilogrammes of balm of Tolu, 
and 6000 kilogrammes of ipecacuana. * Im- 
portation, four millions of piastres. 

La Guayra^ the principal port of the province 
of Caracas. From 1796 to 1800 1, the expor- 
tation amounted at an average to 1,600,000 
piastres annually, of which 2,985,000 kilogram-r 
mes of cocoa, 99,000 kilogrammes of indigo, 
354,000 kilogrammes of cotton, and 192,000 
kilogrammes of coffee. But from 1789 to 
1796 the importation might have been taken 
at an average of 2,362,000 piastres annually t} 
and the exportation in native produce at 
«,739,000 piastres, of which 4,775,000 kilo^ 
grammes of cocoa, 386,000 kilogrammes of 
indigo, 204,000 kilogrammes of cotton, 166,000 
kilogrammes of coffee, and 73,000 hides. 

Guayaquih. Exportation in native produce 

* La RaiciUa or ipecaouana, which comes into Europe 
through the Spanish.ports and throyg\i the contraband trade 
of Jamaica, is the rqot of the Psychotria emetica, and not 
of the CaHcocca of Brotero, or the Viola emetica of Mutis, 
as some botadists have advanced. This Psychotria wa& 
examined by M, Boqplapd and myself, on ascending thç 
river Magdalen near Badillas. We must not confound t)ie 
Spanish with the Brazilian ipecaciiana. 

t Depons, ii. p. 439. 

X According to the official papers which I shall publish is^ 
the first yolmne pf ^hç h|stori(»l account of iQy travels^ 
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550,000 piastres, whereof three millions of kilo- 
grammes of cocoa. Importation, 1,200,000 
piastres. 

CumanOj (including the small adjoining port 
of Nueva Barcelona). Importation one mil- 
lion of piastres. Exportation, 1,200,000 pias- 
tres, whereof 1,100,000 kilogrammes of cocoa, 
500,000 kilogrammes of cotton, 6000 mules, 
1,200,000 kilogrammes of Tasqjo or salt 
meat. 

These valuations are founded on information 
procured by me in the course of my travels in 
America. The Balances were struck from 
the declarations at the customs : and no 
account is taken of the contraband except 
in the table of thç commerce of Cartha- 
gena and Cumana. The whole of these data 
will enable us to take a general view of the 
balance of trade of the whole of Spanish Ame- 
rica. It is only by comparing the commerce 
of Mexico with that of the other colonies, 
that we can be enabled to judge of the 
political importance of the country which 
I have endeavoured to make known in this 
work. I begin first with collecting into 
one table what the Spanish custom-house 
books contain, respecting the balance of trade 
between the mother country and the colonies 
before and after the famous reflation of 

1778. 
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We are ^triidk in this' table * with the want, 
of agreement between the partial data. The 
yeafs X778 and I788 differ the most from those 
.which immediately precede theto, âtid yet these 
two yeats, in which trade does hot appear to 
have followed its natural course, are cited by 
all the authors who treat of the beneficent 
influence of the regulation of the Count de 
Galvez on the progress of the national indusitry 
and prosperity of the colonies. The years 1784 
and 1785 exhibit examples of an extraordinary 
commercial activity, because, after the peace 
of Versailles j thé productions of the coloriies, 
which had been accumulating during the war, 
flowed all at once into Europe. The peace 
of Amiens recently exhibited a similar but 
stfll more remarkable phenomenon. In 1802 
the poirt of Cadii; alone t received from the 

, ■ - • 

* The result in this table for tlie fi^e years preceding 1753 
diCTers from that given by Raynal (vol. iL lïv, vi.), because 
that celebrated author did not enter into the account, the 
importations and exportations of the Spanish West India 
islands. The balance of 1778 is taken from the Tableau 
de VE^Mgne of M. B our going, t. ii. p. 200. For 1784 and 
1785 see Demeunier, EncycL method,, art. Espagne^ p. 322. 
The imports and exports of 1784 are specified in the work of 
Page, t. i. p. 115> and 300. The exports from the ports qî 
Spain to the colonies in national goods» were valued in 1789 
at 7,220,000 piastres ; in 1790 at 5,100,000 piastres ; in 1791 
at 5,800^000 piastres; and in 1792 at 13,500^000 piastres, 
(Lotorde, t.iv,p.383.> 

t Ça4iz in 1802 received 54,742,033 piastres in gQld an4 
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different ports of America in colonial produce 
and precious liietals the value of 409,000,000 
livres tournois * a sum equal to the total impor- 
tation of England t in 1790. 

The tables which go by the deceitful deno- 
mination of balance qf trade, convey no useful 
information, except when they contain averages 
of a great number of years. In this point of 
view the first result in the preceding table 
appears preferable to the rest ; and this result 
would even be of great importance for the his- 
tory of American trade, if we were sure of the 
accuracy of an operation executed in the custoBO- 
house of Cadiz from the registers of six years 
between 1748 and 1753. 

The produce of the mines which annually 
flows into Europe, and which is included in the 
objects of exportation from the colonies, may 
be divided into three portions ; the first, which is 
extremely small, belongs to American colonists 
settled in Spain ; the second from eight to nine 
millions of piastres, enters the royal treasury, 
as the net revenue of all the American colonies j 

sUrer both coined and in ingots, and colonial produce to the 
value of 27,096,814 piastres. 

* 16,693,874^ sterling. Trans. 

t Commerce of England with all parts of the world, ac- 
cording to accounts laid before Parliament ; Importation in 
1790, 18 millions sterling; in 1800> 28 millions: exportation 
in 1790, 22 miUions sterling; in 1800, 34 millions. 
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and the third, . which is the most considerable, 
serves to pay the excess of the importations 
from Europe into the Spanish colonies. When 
we are informed that in 1785, America sent 
into Spain precious metals and agricultural 
produce (en plata y Jrutos\ to the amount of 
6S millions of piastres, and that she only 
received goods in return to the value of 38 
millions of piastres, we might be tempted to 
conclude that the net revenue of the king and 
the revenues of Spanish families possessing 
estates in the New Continent amount to ^ 
millions of piastres per annum. Nothing, how- 
ever, would be more false than such a conclu- 
sion ; for the metallic wealth of the colonies 
not only serves to pay the debt contraxited in 
Spain for the importation of European and 
Asiatic goods, which have been registered in 
that country, but it serves also to pay either at 
Cadiz or Barcelona English draughts for the 
balance of goods smuggled from Jamaica and 
Trinidad into the coasts of Mexico, Caracas, 
and New Grenada. 

In jgenelral the registers of Spanish customs 
throw very little light on the great problem: 
what is the value of the goods and commodities 
of Europe and Asia, annually wanted by the 
Spanish colonies in the present state of civili- 
zation? To throw light on this discussion, it 
is more important to know the extent of the 
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wants of America than to know accurately 
what active share the mother country has 
hitherto had in suj^ying the colonies. Besides 
the dénomination of waftowal ^&0(fo, which We 
find used in all the commercial tables of Spain^ 
tnerely indicated that the merchants hâVe^^uc- 
ceedèd in passing such or such a quantity bf 
goods at the custom-house ibr the produce of 
the agriculture or manufactures of the Penin- 
sidà. The Spanish industry Ifeis made cotisldër- 
kble progress in late years j -but it would be a 
gross error to judge of the rapidity of thrit p*o- 
• grèss from the custom-house books. 

To know as iièaïly as poSsiWe the value of 
the importations of Spanish America^ I en- 
'deavoured to inform myself on the spot in 
'îéàch province, of the state of conimerce'bf iJie 
principal ports j I procured' information relative 
îto the goods registered, ànrf^ those which were 
smuggled^ and I turned in à j[)arEicular manner 
my attention to those years, ii^hén, either from 
à free trade with Tieiitraky bic fi^m the sale of 
prizes^ a province was glutted with European 
and East India commodities. After discussing 
with many intelligent mâchants the tables of 
commerce which I have given above, and of 
which the most were formed under the care of 
the consuladosy I deemed myâèlf warranted in 
fixing on. the following .nuinbéiré, which seem 
to me to approach the nearest to the truth. 
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Total population 
7,800,000. In New 
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The estimates of population in this table are 
founded on my own researches *. 

The same Table demonstrates that if Asia 
took no share in the commerce of America^ the 
manufacturing nations of Europe would actually 
have an annual sale of goods in the Spanish 
colonies» to the value of 310,000,000 livres 
toumosi» or 59,200,000 piastres f. This enor- 
mous importation is only balanced by 
160,000^000 livres Ï, or thirty millions and a 

* I am surprised to see that an estimable, and in other 
respects ver^ accurate author, M* Depons, has advanced, 
that in 1|B02» the' 4xipitania general of Caracas» contained 
218,400 blacks, (f^oyage a la Terre Ferme, t. i. p. 178 
^md 24 L) He assumes this number, because in the be- 
ginning of his work he supposes the slaves to constitute 
ihree tenths of the whole population, which he estimates at 
728,000 souk, tlow could M. Depons, who r^id^d several 
yçars m tbf^i ftaiQ country, admit one negro for every three 
inhabitants? Even the Island of Cuba, in 1803, had not 
the half of the number of slaves which this author supposes 
in the capUaniç^ general of Caracas. I mean to prove in 
l^Qother j^^pe, that in the province of Venezuela, tht num- 
ber of black slaves and mulattoes does not exceed one 
fourteenth of the whole population. It will be of impor- 
tance to enter minutely into the discussion of this faét, be- 
cause it is interesting to the prosperity and political tranquil- 
Rty of the colonies. 

t 12,432,000{. sterling. Trans. 

% Iq cooiparing the exports of Spanish and foreign goods, 
valued aceording to the custom-house books of Spain, with 
the imports of these same goods valued in the ports of 

VOL. IV. K 
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half of piastres^ the value of the produce of the 
colonial agriculture. The excess of the im- 
portation, which amounts to 150,675,000 livres, 
or 28,700,000 piastres, is paid in gold and 
silver, extracted from the mines of America. 
Now we know from what has been already 
related, that the value of the precious metals 
which annually flow from America into Europe, 
amounts to 38 millions and a half of piastres, 
or 202,125,000 livres J and if we deduct from 
this sum the 28,700,000 piastres destined to 
pay the excess of the importations over the 
exportations, there remain 9,800,000 piastres, 
or 51,450,000 livres, which are nearly equiva- 
lent to the rent of the American proprietors 
resident in the Peninsula, joined to the quantity 
of gold and silver which annually enters into the 
treasury of the king of Spain as net revenue qf 
the colonies. From the whole of these pre- 
mises we may draw the following conclusion, 
of which the knowledge is very important for 
political economy ; that in the beginning of the 
19th century, the value of the imports of Spa- 
America, we must not forget that the latter exceed the for- 
mer, Ist. Because the goods arrived in America liave paid 
the export duties in Spain, 2dly. Because their price is in- 
creased by the freight, the difference of the currency, and 
the duties on entry. These considerations have been neg- 
lected by several authors, and by uniting numbers not com- 
parable with one another, they have obtained contradictory 
results. 
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nish America is almost equal to the produce of 
the mines, when we retrench the value of colo* 
niai agricultural exports, the piastres' which 
enter into the royal treasury at Madrid, and the 
inconsiderable sums which the colonists resident 
in Europe draw from America. 

When we examine on this principle the 
accounts of importation of gold^ and silver into 
Spain, and compare them with the produce of 
the mints of America, we may easily perceive 
how much the greatest number of authors who 
have treated of the Spanish commerce, have ex- 
aggerated the amount of the English contraband 
trade, and the profits of the Jamaica iperchants. 
We read in works of great circulation, that the 
English before 1765, gained by the contraband 
trade more than twenty millions of piastres per 
annum ; when we add this sum to the quantity 
of gold and silver registered at Cadiz, as arriv- 
ing from the colonies, either on account of the 
king, or in payment of Spanish goods, we find 
a mass of silver which very much exceeds the 
real produce of the mines. Notwithstanding 
the contraband which is carried on on the coast 
of Caracas, since the English have got posses- 
sion of the Islands of Trinidad and Curaçao, it 
appears that the fraudulent importation of goods 
in all Spanish America has not amounted during 
the last years of peace to more than a fourth part 
of the whole importation.. 

K 2 
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It remains for us to speak at the end of tbi» 
chapter of the epidemical disesuse which pre«' 
vails on the eastern coast of New Spain, and 
which during a great part of the year is an ob<- 
stacle not only to European commerce» but also 
to the interior communications between the 
ahore and the table land of Anahua^. The port 
<^ Vera Cruz ia considered as the principal seat 
«rf the yeliowjèver (vomito prieto^ or negro) ^ 
ThouMuds of Europeans landing in Mexico 
«t the period of the great heats fall victims to 
this cruel epideijnic. Some vessels prefer land- 
ii\g at V^a Cru2 in the b^inning of winter 
when the tem^pests de lot n&ttes begin to rage^ to 
the exposing themselves in summer to lose the 
igreater part of their crew from the effects of t^ 
t^omiA^and to undergo « long quarantine on their 
return to ^Europe. ïliese circumstances have 
frequently a very sensible influence on the 
f apply of Mexico and tlie juice of commodities. 
This destructive scouige produces still more se- 
rious effects OH the interior commerce. The 
mkies are>in want of iron, erteel, and mercury» 
whenever the oommmnication is interrupted be» 
tween Xalapa and Vera Cruz. We h^ve already 
seen that the commerce between province and 
province is carried on by caravans of mules ( 
and the muleteers, as weU as the merdhants who 
inhabit the cold and temperate regions of the 
interior of New Spain, aite afraid of desceodiag 
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towards the coast» so long as the vomto prevails 
at Vera Cruz. 

In proportion as the commerce of this port 
has increased, and Mexico has felt the want of 
a more active communication with Europe, the 
disadvantages arising from the insalubrity of the 
air on the coast, have been also more gravely 
felt. The epidemic which prevailed in 1801 
and 1802, gave rise to a political question whiqh 
was not agitated with the same vivacity in 
1762, or in former periods, when the yellow 
fever committed still more dr^adftd ravages. 
Memoirs were presented to the government for 
the discussion of the problem, whether it would 
be better to ra»e the town of Vera Cruz, and 
compel the inhabitants to settle at Xalapa^ or 
some other point of the Cordillera, or to try 
some new m^ns of rendering the port more 
healthy» This last ri^olution would merit a 
pitt&r^ice, the fortifications having cpst moce 
ami Mtj millions of piastres, and the port, 
boweveff bad, being the only one which on the 
eastern coaet can afford any shelter to vessels 
<rf war. Two parties have arisen in the country, 
of which the one desires the d/estruction, and 
the other the aggrandizement of Vera Cruz. 
Although the government appeared for some 
time to indine to the first of these parties, it is 
^obable that this great process, in which the 
property of sijcte^ thousand individuals, and the 

K 3 
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fortune of a great number of powerful families, 
from their wealth, is at stake, will be by turjis 
suspended and renewed without ever coming to 
a termination. At my passing through Vera 
Cruz, I saw the cabildo undertake to build a 
new theatre, while at Mexico the assessor of the 
viceroy was composing a long informe, to prove 
the necessity of destroying the town, as being 
the seat of a pestilential disease. 

We have seen that in New Spain, as well as 
in the United States, the yellow fever not only 
attacks the health of the inhabitants, but also 
undermines their fortunes, either from the stag- 
nation of interior trade, which it occasions, or 
by the obstacles which it throws in the way of 
foreign commerce. Hence, whatever relates- 
to this disease, interests the statesman as well as 
the observing naturalist. The insalubrity of the 
coast, which fetters commerce, facilitates in 
other respects the military defence of the coun- 
try against the invasion of a European enemy ; 
and to complete the political view of New 
Spain, it remains for us to examine the nature of 
the malady which renders the stay at Vera 
Cruz so formidable to the inhabitants of the 
cold and temperate regions. I shall not here 
enter into the details of a nosographical descrip- 
tion of the vomito prieto. A great number of 
observations which I collected during my 
residence in the two hemispheres, is reserved- 
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for the historical account of my travels j and 
I shall confine myself here to an indication of 
the most remarkable facts, distinguishing care- 
fully the incontestible results of observation, 
from whatever belongs to physiological con- 
jecture. 

The typhuSj which the Spaniards designate 
by the name of black vomiting {vomito prieto) 
has long prevailed between the mouth of the 
Rio Antigua and the present port of Vera Cruz. 
The Abbe Clavigero * and some other writers, 
affirm that this disease appeared for the first 
time in 1725. We know not on what this asser- 
tion, which is so contrary to the traditions pre- 
served among the inhabitants of Vera Cruzj is 
founded. No ancient document informs us of 
the first appearance of this scourge ; for through- 
out all the warmer part of equinoctial America, 
where the termites and other destriictive insects 
abound, it is infinitely rare to find papers which 
go fifty or sixty years back. It is believed how- 
ever at Mexico as well as Vera Cruz, that the 
old town, now merely a village, known by the 
name of La Antigua^ was abandoned towards the 
end of the 1 6th century t, on account of the dis- 
ease which then carried off the Europeans. 

ix)ng before the arrival of Cortez, there has 

* Storia de Messico, t. i. p. 117. 
t See Vol. II p. 253. 

K 4 
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almost periodically prevailed in New Spain^ 
an epidemical disease, called by the natives 
matlazahuath which several authors* have 
confounded with the vomitOy or yellow fever. 
This plague is probably the same as that which 
in the eleventh century forced the Toltecs to 
continue their emigrations southwards. It made 
great ravages among the Mexicans in 1545, 
1576, 1786, 1737, 1761, and I762 ; but as we 
have already observed t, it differs essentially 
from the vomito of Vera Cruz. It attacked few 
except the Indians or copper-coloured race, 
and raged in the interior of the country on the 
central table land at twelve or thirteen hundred 
toises above the level of the sea. It is true, no 
doubt, that the Indians of the valley of Mexico^ 
who perished by thousands in I76I, of the 
matlazahicatlf vomited blood at the nose and 
mouth ; but these hematemeses frequently occur 
under the tropics, accompanying bilious ataxical 
(^atcmques) fevers; and they were also ob- 
served in the epidemical disease, which in 1759 
prevailed over all South America, from Potosi 
and Oruro, to Quito and Popayan, and which 
from the incomplete description of (Jlloa t was 
a typhus peculiar to the elevated regions of the 
Cordilleras. The physicians of the United 

* Letter of Alzate in the Voyage de Clujppe. 
t See Vol. I. p. 117. 
X^Noticias Americanas, p. 200. 
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States who adopt the opinion that the yellow 
fever originated in the country itself, think they 
discover the disease in the pests which prevailed 
in 1535 and 1612* among the red men of Ca- 
nada and New England. From the little which 
we know of the matlazahuatl of the Mexicans, 
we might be inclined to believe, that in both 
Americas from the remotest periods, the copper- 
coloured race has been subject to a disease, 
which in its complications resembles in several 
respects the yellow fever of Vera Cruz and 
Philadelphia, but which differs essentially from 
it by the facility with which it is propagated in 
a colid zone, where the thermometer during the 
day remains at ten or twelve centigrade de- 
grees. t 

It is certain that ihe vomitOj which is ende- 
mical jat Vera Cruz, Carthagena, and the Ha- 
vannah, is the same disease with the yellow 
fever, which since the year 1793, has never 
ceased to afflict the inhabitants of the United 
States, This identity, against which a very 
small number of physicians in Europe have 

* StuVbins Tjfhrth on malignant fever ^ 1804, p. 12. 
Gookiti relates the remarkable fact, that in the pest which 
prevailed in 1612 among the Pawkunnawhatta» near New 
Plymouth, the skin of the infected Indians was of a yellow 
hue. 

t 50*" und OS"" of Fahrenheit. Tram. 
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started dfoubts * is generally, acknowledged by 
those of the faculty who have visited the island 
of Cuba and Vera Cruz, as well as the coast of 
the United States, and by those who have 
carefully studied the excellent nosological <Je- 
scriptions of MM. Makittrick, Rush Valentin^ 
and Luzuriaga. We shall not decide whether the 
yellow fever is perceptible in the causus of Hi- 
pocrates, which is followed, like several rémit- 
tent bilious fevers, by a vomiting of black mat- 
ter ; but we think that the yellow fever has been 
sporadical in the two continents, since man born 
under a cold zone, have exposed themselves in 
the low regions of the torrid zone, to an air in- 
fected with miasmata. Wherever the exciting 
causes, and the irritability of the organs are the 
same, the disorders which originate from a dis- 
order in the vital functions, ought to assume the 
same appearances. 

It is not to be wondered at, that, at a period 
when the communications between the Old and 
New Continent, were far from numerous, and 
when the number of Europeans who annually 
frequented the West India Islands, was still 
smaller, a disease which only attacks the indi- 
viduals who are not seasoned to th^ chmate, 
should have very little engaged the attention of 
the physicians of Europe. In the I6th and 

* Arejula, de la Jiebre amarilla de Cadiz, t.i. p. 143. 
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17th century, the mortality must not have been 
so great ; 1st. Because at that period the equi- 
noctial regions of America were only visited by 
Spaniards and Portuguese, two nations of the 
south of Europe, . less exposed from their con- 
stitution, to feel the fatal effects of an exces- 
sively hot climate, than the English, Danes, and 
other inhabitants of the north of Europe, who 
now frequent the West India Islands ; 2dly. 
Because in the Islands of Cuba, Jamaica, and 
Haity, the first colonists were not assembled 
together in such populous cities as were after- 
wards built; 3dly. Because on the discovery 
of continental America, the Spaniards were 
less attracted by commerce towards the shore 
which is generally warm and humid, and pre- 
ferred a residence in the interior of the country 
on elevated table lands, where they found a 
temperature analogous to that of their native 
country. In fact, at the commencement' of the 
conquest, the ports of Panama and Nombre de 
Dios*, were the only ones where there was a 
great concourse of strangers ; but from 1535 
the residence at Panama t was as much dreaded 
by the Europeans as in our times a residence 
at Vera Cruz, Omoa, or Porto Cabello. It 
cannot be denied, from the facts related hy 

* Nombre de Dios, situated to the east of Porto Bello, 
was abandoned in 1 584. 
t Pedro de Cieca, c. 2. p. 5. 
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Sydenham and other excellent observers, that 
under certain circumstances germs gf new dis- 
eases may be developed * ; but there is nothing 
to prove that the yellow fever has not existed 
for several centuries in the equinoctial regions. 
We must not confound the period at which a 
disease has been first described, on account of 
its having committed dreadful ravages in a short 
space of time, with the period of its first ap<- 
pearance. 

The oldest description of the yellow fever, 
is that of the Portuguese physician Joam Ferw 
reyra da Rosa t, who observed the epidemic 
which prevailed at Olinda in. Brazil^ between 
lB87 and 1694, shortly after a Portuguese army 
had made the conquest of Pernambuco. W^ 
knoV in the same manner with certainty, that 
in 1691 the yellow fever manifested itself at 
the island of Barbadoes, where it went by the 
name of kendal feoevj without the smallest 
proof appearing that it was brought there by 
vessels from Pernambuco. Ulloa|, speaking of 
the chapetonadaSy or fevers to which £uroi)ean$ 
are exposed on their arnval in the West Indies, 

* See, respecting an affection of the larynx^ which pre- 
vails epidemically at Otaheite, since the arrival of a Spanish 
vesseL VatKouver^ t. i. p. 1 75. 

f Trattado da constituicam pestileneial de Pernambuco, por 
Joam Ferreffra da Jlosa, em JJshoa^ 1694. 

X Voyage, t. i. p. 41 and 149. 
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relates that according to the opinion of the 
people of the country, the vomito prieto was- 
unknowh at Saint Martha, and Carthagena be- 
fore .17£9 and 1730, and at Carthageila pre- 
vious to 1740. The first epidemic of Saint 
Martha was described by Juan Josef de Gas- 
telbondo*^ a Spanish physician. Since that 
period the yellow fever has several times raged 
out of the West India Islands and Spanish 
America, on the Sen^al, in the United States t, 
a( Malaga, Cadis t, Leghorn, and according to 
the excellent work of Cleghom, even in the 
Island of Minorca. § We have thought it 
proper to relate these facts» many of which are 
not generally known, because they throw some 
light on the nature and cause of this cruel dis- 
ease. This opinion that the epidemics which 
since 1793 have nearly every yev afflicted 
North America, difier essentially from those 
which for centuries have prevailed at Vera 
Cruz, and that the yellow fever was imported 
£i?om the coast of Africa into Grenada, and from 
thence into Philadelphia is equally destitute 
of foundation with the hypothesis formerly very 

" * Luzuriaga de la calentura bUiosa, t. i. p. 7. 

t la 1741, 1747, 1762. 

i AtCadieÎQ 1731, 1733, 1734, 1744, 1746, 1764. and 
at llalafa «11741. 

§ In 1744^ 17 4i^^Tommcmin sidla fAbre de Livwnv del 
1804, p. 65.) 
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generally believed, that a squadron from Siam 
introduced the vonUto into America. * 

In all climates men appear to find some 
consolation in the idea that a disease considered 
as pestilential is of foreign origin. As malig* 
nant fevers easily originate in a numerous crew 
cooped up in dirty vessels, the beginning of an 
epidemic may be frequently traced to the period 
of the arrival of a squadron ; and then, instead 
of attributing the disease to the vitiated air 
contained in vessels deprived of ventilation, or 
to the eflfents of an ardent and unhealthy climate 
on sailors newly landed, they affirm, that it 
was imported from a neighbouring port, where 
a squadron or convoy touched at, during its 
navigation fi'om Europe to America. Thus we 
frequently hear in Mexico, that the ship of war 
which brought such or such a viceroy to Vera 
Cruz, has introduced the yellow fever, which 
for several years had not prevailed there ; and 
in this manner during the season of great 
heat, the Havannah, Vera Cruz, and the ports 
of the United States mutually accuse one ano- 
ther of communicating the germ of the 
contagion. It is with the yellow fever as with 

* Lahafs Voyage aux Isles, t. i. p. 73. Respecting the 
plague of BouHain in Africa, see .Chisholm on Pestilential 
Fever f p.. 61 ; MiHer, Histoire de la fièvre de New Yorck, 
p. 61 ; and VoUiey, Tableau du Sol de rjfnerique, t. ii. 
p. 334. 
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I 

the mortal typhus, known by the name of 
oriental pest, which the inhabitants of Egypt 
attribute to the arrival of Greek vessels, while 
in Greece and Constantinople, the same pest 
is considered as coming from Rosetta or Alex* 
andria. * 

Pringle, Lind, and other distinguished phy- 
sicians consider our summer and autumnal 
bilious aftections as the first degree of yellow 
fever, f A feeble analogy is also discoverable 
in the pernicious intermittent fevers which pre- 
vail in Italy, and which have been described 
by Lancisi Torti, and recently by the cele- 
brated Franck X in his treatise of general noso- 
logy {nosographie). It is afiirmed that from 
time to time in the Campagna di Roma, indi- 
viduals have been seen to die with nearly all 
the pathognomonical signs of yellow fever, 
icterus, vomiting, and hemorrhages. Notwith- 
standing these resemblances which are not acci- 



* Pugnetf sur les fièvres du Levant et des Antilles, p. 97 
and 331. 

f Lind sur les maladies des Eutopeens, dans les pays chaudSf 
p. 14; Bert he f Precis historique de la maladie qui a régné en 
Andalousie^ en 1800, p. 17. 

X Petrus Franck de curandis hominum morbis, t. i« 
p. 150. The analogy observable between the cholera morbus, 
the bilious fever and the gastro adynamical fever, has bcjen 
indicated with much sagacity in the beautiful work of M. 
Pinel, Nosographie Philosophique (3rd edition) t. i. p. 46, 
and 47. 
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dentalf we may consider the yellow fever 
wherever it assumes the character of an epidemi- 
cal ^disease, as a typhiis sut generis^ which par- 
ticipates both of the gastric and ataxo-adyna* 
mical fevers.* We shall distinguish conse- 
quently the bilious stationary fevers, and the 
intermittent pernicious fevers which prevail on 
the banks of the Orinoco, on the coast which 
extends from Cumana to Cape Codera, ia 
the valley of the Rio de la Magdalena, at Aca»> 
pulco, and in a great number of other humid 
and unhealthy places visited by us, from the 
vomto prietOy or yellow fever, which exerts it3 
ravages in the West Indies, at New Orleansi and 
Vera Cru^. 

The vomto prietOf has never appeared hitheri- 
to on the western coast of New Spain. The 
inhabitants of the coast, which extends from 
die month of the Rio Papagallo^ by Zacatula 
and Colimat to San Bhs, are subject to gastric 
fevers, which frequently degenerate into adyna- 
mical fevers j and we might say that a bilious 
constitution prevails almost continually in these 
arid and burning plains intersected with small 
marshes, which serve for abodes to the croco- 
diles, t 

* NosographiCf t. i. p. 139 — 152, and p. 209. Mr. Franck 
designates the yellow &Fer by the name of febrii gastrico» 
nervosa, 

t CrocodUus acgui^uf.— Cuv. 
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• At Acapulco, bilious fevers and the cholera 
morbus are very frequent ; and the Mexicans 
who descend from the table land to purchase 
goods on the arrival of the galleon, are but 
too frequently the victims of them. We have 
already described the position of that town, the 
unfortunate inhabitants of which, tormented 
with earthquakes and hurricanes, breathe a 
burning air, full of insects, and vitiated by 
putrid emanations. For a great part of the 
year they perceive the sun only through a bed 
of vapours^ of an olive hue, which do not affect 
the hygrometer placed in the lower regions of 
the atmosphere. On comparing the plans which 
I have given of the two towns in my atlas of. 
New Spain, we may easily conjecture that the 
heat must be still more oppressive, the air inàfe 
stagnant, and the existence of man more painful 
at Acapulco, than at Vera Cruz. In the former 
of these two places, as well as at Guayra and 
Santa Cruz in Teneriffë, the houses are built 
against a wall of rock which heats the air by 
reverberation. The basin of the port is so 
surrounded with mountains, that to give during 
the heats of summer some opening to the sea- 
wind. Colonel Don Josef Barriero, Custellana 
or governor of the Castle of Acapulco, caused a 
cut to be made through the mountain* This 
bold undertaking, which goes in the country 
by the name oï Abra de San Nicolas, has not^ 

VOL, IV. L 
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been without utility. Obliged during my re- 
sidence at Acapulco to pass several nights in 
the open air for the purpose of making astrono- 
mical observations, Ï constantly felt for two or 
three hours before sun-rise» when the tempera- 
ture of the sea was very different from that of 
the Continent, a small current of air which 
entered by the breach of San Nicolas. This 
current is the more salutary, as the atmosphere 
of Acapulco is poisoned by the miasmata which 
exhale from a marsh called the cienega del 
castiUOf situated to the east of the town. The 
stagnant water of this marsh disappears every 
year» ^YÀxAx occasions the death of an innumer- 
able quantity of small thoracic fishes, of a muci- 
hgin^us- idn, which the Indians designate by 
the name of popoyote or aûsohtl^i although the 
true axaloU of the lakes of Mexico (Siren pis- 
cifonnis of Shaw) differs essentially from it, 
and is only, according to M. Cuvier, the larva 
of a great salamander. These fishes, which 
by rotting in heaps diffuse emanations through 
the neighbouring air, are justly considered 
the principal cause of the putrid bilious 
fevers which prevail on that coast. Between 
the town and the cienega^ there are lime fur- 

* The axolotl of Acapulco has nothing in common witl^ 
that of the valley of Mexico but its colour. It is a scaly fish 
with two dorsal fins, of an olive brown, speckled with small 
yeUow and l|lue ipots. 
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naces in which great masses of sea-weed art 
calcinated. Notwithstanding the specious theo- 
ries of M. Mitchell • on the oxide of azotc^ 
Acapulco is one of the most unhealthy places of 
the New Continent. Perhaps even if this pott. 



* According to this author, the oxide of azote, considered 
as the cause of the malignant and intermittent fevers, is 
absorbed by the lime, and for that reason the heaithh»t 
parts of England, France, and Sicily, are calcareous ^Amé- 
rican Medical Repos, vol. ii. p. 46.) The influence of 
rocks on the great aerial ocean, puts us in mind of the 
dreams of the Abbé Gimud Soulage, according to whon^ 
" the basalts and amygdaloids augment the electrical charge 
of the atmosphere, and have an influence on the morals 
of the inhabitants, rendering them light-headed, revo- 
lutionary, and inclined to abandon the religion of fheir 
'ancestors.'* Whatever idea may be formed of the mias- 
mata which occasion the insalubrity of the air, it appeals 
very improbable, according to the present state of our chemi^^ 
cal knowledge, that ternary or quartemary combinations of 
phosphorus, hydrogen, azote, and sulphur, can be absorbed 
by lime» and particularly by the carbonate of lime. Such, 
however, has been the political influence of the theories of 
M. Mitchell, in a country where the wisdom of the ma- 
gistrates is very justly admired, that while I was at quaran- 
tine in the Delaware, on arriving from the West Indies at 
Philadelphia, I saw officers of the committee of health, gravely 
cause the opening of the hatchway to be painted with water 
of lime, that the septon or miasma of the yellow fever of the 
Havannah, which they supposed to exist in our vessel, should 
fix itself on a band of lime of three decimetres (about a foot) 

* 

in breadth. Was it at all surprising that our Spanish sailors 
thought there was something magical in this pretended meant 
of disinfection? 
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instead of being frequented with vessels from 
Manilla, Guayaquil^ and. other places situated 

under the . torrid zone, were to receive vessels 

. ■- . ' 

from Chili and the. north-west coast of America, 
and if the' town were visited at. the same time 
by a greater number of Europeans, or inhabitants 
of the central table land, the bilious fevers 
would soon degenerate into yellow fever, and 
the germ of that malady would develope itself 
vat Acapulco in a still more fatal manner than at 
Vera Cruz. ' 

' On the east coast of Mexico, the north winds 
cool the air so that the thermometer falls to 
17» centegrade *, and at the end of the month 
of February, I have seen it remain for whole 
days under 2V t ; while during the same period, 
the air being calm, at Acapulca it isSat 28° or SO*, t 
The latitude of Acapulco is 3** farther south 
than that of Vera Cruz : and the high Cor- 
dilleras of Mexico shelter it from the currents 
of cold air which rush in from Canada upon 
the coast of Tabasco. The temperature of the 
air remains there in summer during the day 
almost continually between 30'' and So"" of the 
centigrade thermometer. § 

I have observed that on all the coasts, the 

* 62° of Fahrenheit. Trans. 

t 69° 8' of Fahrenheit. Trans. 

t 82° and 86° r Fahrenheit. Trans. 

§ Between 86° and 96° 8^ of Fahr. Trans. 
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temperature of the sea has à great influence on 
that of the neighbouring continent. Now the 
heat of the sea not only varies according to the 
latitude, but also according to the number of 
shallows, and the rapidity of the currents which 
flow from dilSerènt climates. On the coast of 
Peru, under the 8*^ and 12"^ of south latitude^ 
I found the temperature of the South Sea at 
its surface, from 15° to 16° centigrades * ; while 
out of the current which sets in strongly from* 
the straits of Magellan towards Cape Parina, 
the great equinoctial ocean is at a temperature 
of from 25° to 26°. t Thus the thermometer 
fell at Lima in the months of July and August, 
1801, to 13° 5't, and orahges will hardly grow 
there. I observed also that the heat of the sea 
in February 1804, at the port of Vera Cruz, was 
only from 20^ to 22°$, while at the shore of 
Acapulco I found it in March 1803, from 28'' 
to 29"*. II The union of all these circumstances 
increases the heat of the climate on the western 
coast. The heats are less interrupted at Aca- 
pulco than at Vera Cruz, and we may believe, 
if ever the yellow fever begins to prevail in 

* Between 59** and 60° 8' of Fahr. Trans. 

t From 77^ to 78° 8' of Fahr. Trans. 

X 56° 3' of Fahr. Trans. 

§ From 68° to 71° 3' of Fahr. Trans. 

11 From 82° 4' to 84° 2f of Fahr. Trans. See my 
MecueU d* Observations Astronomiques^ t. i. p. 317. (q. 256 
and 559). 
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the former of these ports, that it will continue 
during the whole year, as in the island of Tri- 
nidad, at Saint Lucia, and Guayra, and wherever 
the mean temperatures of the different months 
oply vary from 2® to 3°. * 

In the low regions of Mexico, as well as in 
Europe, the sudden suppression of transpiration, 
is^ one of the principal occasional causes of the 
gastric or bilious fevers, especially of the 
cholera morbus which is announced by such 
frightful symptoms. The climate of Acapulco, 
6f which the temperature is uniform throughout 
the different parts of the year, gives rise to those 
«Vppressions of transpiration, from the extraor- 
4inary coolness which prevails a few hours be- 
fore sun-rise. On that coast those persons 
who are not seasoned to the climate run the 
greatest risks when they travel by night with 
Ught clothing, or sleep in the open air. At 
Cumana, and in other parts of equinoctial Ame- 
rica, the temperature of the air only diminishes 
towards sun-rise l^or 2® centigrade ; by day the 

* From 3° & to 5° 4' of Fahr. Trans. The difference» 
of mean temperature between the hottest and coldest 
months, are, in Sweden, under the 63° 50' of latitude, 
28° 5' ; in Germany, under the 50° 5' of latitude, 23° 2' ; in 
France, under the 48° 50^ of latitude, 21° 4f. ; in Italy, 
under the 41° 54' of latitude, 20° 6' ; and in South America, 
under the 10° 27' of latitude, '2° 7'. See my comparative 
tables in the additions to Thomsons Chemistry, (Translation 
ofM.Biaffult) t. i. p. 106. 
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thermometer is at 28"^ or 29^ and by night at 
23*" or 24°; but at Acapulco I found the heat 
of the air by day 29^ or 30*", during the night 
it kept at 26% and from three o'clock in tihe 
morning, to sun-rise it suddenly fell to 17® or 
18®. This change makes the strongest impress 
sion on the organs. No where under the 
tropics did I ever feel so great a coolness during 
the latter half of the night. It was like passing 
suddenly from summer to autumn ; and the 
,sun was hardly risen when we began again to 
complain of the heat. In a climate where the 
health principally depends on the functions of 
the skin, and where the organs are affected with 
the smallest changes of temperature *, a cooling 
of the air to the extent of lO*' or 12*^ occasions 
suppression of transpiration very dangerous to 
Europeans not seasoned to the climate. 

It has been falsely affirmed that the vomito 
never prevailed in any part of the southern 
hemisphere, and the cause of this phenomenon 
has been attributed to the cold believed to be 
peculiar to that hemisphere. I shall have oc- 

* The temperature of the air at Guayaquil keeps so 
uniformly between 29° and 32° centigrades, that the inha- 
biltnts complain of cold when the thennometer suddenly 
falls to Z3^ or 24°^ These phenomena are very remarkablei 
ia a physiological point of view; and they prove that the 
excitability of the organs is increased by the uniformity and 
continued action of kabittial stimulus. 

L 4 
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casion to shew in another place how much the 
difference of temperature of countries situated* 
to the north and south of the Equator has been 
exaggjerated. The temperate part of South 
Ajnerica has the climate of a peninsula which 
];iarrows towards the south ; and the summers 
are not so hot there, and the winters not so rude, 
as in those countries which, under the same 
latitude in the northern hemisphere^ widen to- 
wards, the north. The mean temperature of 
Buenos Ayres differs but little from that of 
Cadiz, and the influence of the ice, the accumu-^ 
lation of .which is undoubtedly greater at the 
south^.than at the north pole, is hardly felt 
below the 48^ of. south latitude. We have 
already se^n. that ^ the yellow fever in fact* 
first raged at Olinda in Brazil, in the southern • 
hemisphere, and, carried off a great number of 
Europeans. The same; disease ; prevailed at 
Quayaquil in. 1740,. and: in , the beginning of 
this century at . Monte .Video; a port in other 
respects so celebrated fbr the salubrity of its 

climate. ^ , . . . ; 

For fifty years back, the vomito has never 
appeared on any point of the coast of the 
South Sea, with the exception of the town of 
iPanama. In this port as well as at the Callao ^ 

♦ * 

* LMxmdj Observations sur la fièvre jaune^ p. 204. 
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the beginning of the great epidemics is most 
frequently marked by the arrival pf. some 
vessels from Chili ; not because that country; 
which is one of the healthiest and happiest <rf 
the earth, can transmit a disease which does 
not exist there, but because its inhabitants/ 
transplanted into the torrid zone, experience 
with the same /violence as the inhabitants of 
the north, the fatal effects of an air excessively 
warm and vitiated from a mixture of putrid 
emanations. The town of Panama is situated 
on an arid tongue of land destitute of vegeta- 
tion ; but the tide, when it falls, leaves exposed 
for a. great: way into the bay a large extent 
of /grounds covered with : fucus, ulvae, and* 
medjaâœ.:- These cheaps/ of marine . plants and; 
gelatinous,; mollusci,: remain on the /shore, ex-, 
posed- to 'the; heat..; of .the sun. ^ The air is in- 
fected by the, decomposition of so many organic 
substances ; ' and miasmata, of very ^ little, in- 
fluence on the organs of the-; natives, have a 
powerful efiect on individuals born in the cold . 
regions . of Europe, or in those of the two; 
Americas.^. The causes of the insalubrity of 
the air are very different on the two coasts of. 
the IsthmuSé^;' At -Panama, where the vomito is, 
endemical, and where the tides are very strong,, 
the shore is considered as the origin of the 
infection. ; At PprtOrBello, where remittent 
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bilious fevers prevail, and where the tides are 
scarcely sensiblci the putrid emanations spring 
from the very, strength of the vegetation. A 
few years ago, the forests which cover the in- 
terioff of the Isthmus, extended to the very 
gates of the town, and the monkies entered the 
gardens of Porto-Bello in bands for the fruit. 
The salubrity of the air has considerably in* 
creased, since the governor Don Vicente £m* 
paran, an enlightened administrator, gave orders 
for clearing away the wood in the neighbourhood- 
The position of Vera Cruz bears more ana- 
logy to that of Panama and Carthagena, than 
to Porto-Bello and Omoa. The forests which 
cover the eastern slope of the Cordilleras, 
hardly extend to the farm of PEncero^ where 
a less dense wood commences, composed of 
Mimosa, Comigera, Varronia, and Capparis 
Breynia, which progressively disappears at 
five or six leagues distance from the sea^coast. 
The environs of Vera Cruz are frightfiilly 
arid. On arriving by the Xalapa road, we 
find near la Antigua^ a few cocoa trees which 
ornament the gardens of that village j and they 
are the last great trees to be discovered in the 
desert. The excessive heat which prevails at 
Vera Cruz is increased by the hillocks of moving 
sands (meganos) formed by the impetuosity of 
the north winds, and which surround the town 
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on the south and south-west side. Theae 
hillocks, which are of a conical form, rise to the 
height of about 15 metres * ; and being strongly 
heated in proportion to their mass, they pre- 
serve during night the temperature which they 
have acquired during the day. From a pro- 
gressive accumulation of heat, the centigrade 
thermometer plunged into the sand in the 
month of July, rises to 48 ** or 50® t, while the 
same instrument in the open air and in the 
shade keeps at 30°. t The meganos may be 
considered as so many ovens by which the 
ambient air is heated ; they not only act from 
radiating caloric in every sense, but also from 
their preventing, by their being grouped to- 
gether, a free circulation of air. The same 
cause which gives rise to them easily destroys 
them; and these hillocks change th^ir places 
eveiy year, as may be remarked, especially in^ 
that part of the deseii; called Meganos de Catha^ 
UnOf Meganos del Coykj and Ventorillos. 

But unfortunately for those of the inhabitants 
of Vera Cruz who are not seasoned to the 
climate, the sandy plains by which the town 
is surrounded, far from being entirely arid, are 
intersected with marshy grounds, in which the 
rain water which filtrates through the downs 

* 49 feet. Tram. 

t 118° 4' or 120° of Fahr. • 

Î 86° of Fabr. 
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is collected. These reservoirs of muddy and 
stagnant water are considered by M. M. 
Comoto, Xiraenez, Mociîîo, and other intelli- 
gent physicians who have examined before me 
the causes of the insalubrity of Vera Cruz,* 
as so many sources of infection. I shall not 
name here the marshes known by the name of 
the Cienega Boticaria^ behind the powder ma- 
gazine^ the Laguna de la Hormigaj the Espar^ 
talf the Cienega de Arjana^ and the marsh of 
la Tembladera situated between the road of 
Rebenton and the Callejonès de Agtcas-largas! 
At the foot of the hillocks we find only small 
shrubs of croton and desmanthus, the euphorbia 
tithymaloides^ the capraoia biflora^ the jatropha 
with cotton-tree leaves, and ipomoca of which 
thfe stalk and flowers hardly rise above the 
arid sand which they cover. Wherever this 
sand is bathed by the water of the marshes 
which overflow in the rainy season, the vege- 
tation becomes more vigorous. The rhizophora 
mangle^ the coccoloba, pothos, arum, and other 
plants, which vegetate in a humid soil charged 
with saline particles, form scattered thickets. 
These low and marshy places are the more to 
be feared as they are not constantly covered 
with water. A bed of dead leaves mixed with 
fruits, roots, larvas of aquatic insects, and 
other , collections of animal matter, enter into 
fermentation, in proportion as they become 
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heated by the rays of a burning sun. In 
another place I shall mention the experiments 
made by me while I staid at Cumana, on the 
action of the roots of the mangle on the am- 
bient air, so long as they remain slightly 
moistened and exposed to the light ; and these 
experiments will clear up in some degree the 
remarkable . phenomenon anciently observed in 
both Indies, .that of all the places where the 
manchineel and the mangle vegetate with 
vigour, the. most unhealthy are those where 
the roots of those trees are not constantly 
covered . with - water. The putrefaction of 
vegetable matter is in general the more to be 
dreaded undér.i the tropics, as the number of 
astringent plante .is T very considerable there, 
and as these plants contain in their bark and 
roots much animal matter combined with 
tan. * . > ,. 

. If there are . undoubted existing causes of 
the insalubrity of ; the air in the soil which sur- 
rounds Vera \Oruz, , it . cannot, however, be 
denied that' there are .others within the very, 
town itself. The population of Vera Cruz is 
too great for the small extent of ground which 
the city occupies. Sixteen thousand inhabit- 
ants are confined within a space of 500,000 

* Vauquelin» on the tan of gelatine and albumine. 
jinnales du Museum, t.xv. p. 77. 
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square metres *^ for Vera Cruz forms a semi-^ 
circle of which the radius is not 600 metres* 
As the greatest part of the houses have oidy 
one story above the ground-floor, it follows 
diat among the lower orders the number of 
persons inhabiting the same apartment is 
very considerable. The streets are broad, 
straight, the longest in a direction from the 
north-west to the south-east, and the shorter 
or. cross streets from south-west to north-east ; 
but as the town is surrounded with a high wall^ 
there is little or no circulation of air. The 
breeze which blows feebly during summer from 
the south-east and east-south-east, is only felt 
on the terraces of the houses ; and the inhabit- 
ants, whom the north wind frequently prevents 
in winter from crossing the streets, breathe 
nothing in the hot season but a stagnant and 
burning air. 

The strangers who frequent Vera Cruz 
have greatly exaggerated t the dirtiness of the 
inhabitants. For some time the police has 
taken measures for the preservation of the 
salubrity of the air; and Vera Cruz is at 
present not so dirty as many of the towns of 

* * 6,361,988 square feet. Trans. 

+ Thome in the American Med, Repoê. t. xxx. p. 46. 
Luzuriaga de la calentura biliosa, t. i. p. 65. (Translation 
of tb« work of Benjanûn Rurii, enriehed with the observations 
of M.Luzuri^ga.) 
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the south of Europe; but as it is frequented 
by thousands of Europeans not seasoned to the 
climate, and situated under a burning sky, 
and surrounded by small marshes from whose 
emanations the air is infected, the fatal effects 
of the epidemics will not diminish till the 
police shall have continued to display its 2LCtivity 
for a long succession of years. 

An intimate connection is observed on the 
coast of Mexico between the march of diseases, 
and th^ variations of the temperature of the 
atmosphere. Two seasons are only known at 
Vera Cruz, that of the tempest of the north . 
{los Nortes) from the autumnal to the spring 
equinox, and that of the breezes or south 
winds (brizcLs) which blow with considerate 
regularity between March and September» 
The month of January is the coldest in the 
year, because it is farthest from the two periods 
in which the sun passes through the zenith of 
Vera CruZb* The vomito generally begins 
first to rage in that town when the mean 
temperature of the months reaches 24° of the 
centigrade thermometer, t In December, Jjju 
nuary, and February, the heat remains below 
this limit; and accordingly it seldom happen» 
that the yellow fever does not entirely dis^^^ 

: * The 16th of May and 27th of July, 
t 75^ of Fahr. Trant. 
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pear in that season, when a very sensible cold 
is! frequently felt. The strong heats begin in 
the month of March, and the epidemical scourge 
begins at the same time. Although May is 
warmer than September and October, it is, 
however, in the two last months that the vomito 
commits the greatest ravages ; for in every 
epidemic it requires a certain time before the 
germ of the disease is developed in all its 
energy J and the rains \ which last from the 
month of June to the month of September have 
an undoubted influence also on the production 
of the miasmata, which are formed in the 
environs of Vera Cruz. 

. The entry and termination of the rainy 
season are dreaded the most under the tropics, 
because an excessive humidity arrests almost 
ias much as a great, drought the progress of 
putrefaction of the vegetable . and. animal sub- 
, stances which are accumulated in marshy situa- 
tions. More than I87O millimetres of rain- 
water * fall : annually at .Vera Cruz ; and in 
the month of July, 1803, alone, an accurate 
observer, M. Costanzo, colonel of the corps of 
engineers, collected more than 380 millimetres t, 
which is only one-third less than the. quantity 
wit^ich falls at London during the whole year« 

* 73° 6' inches. Trans. 
t 14° y inches. Trans. 
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To the . cvapcrfatibh of this rain water we 
must account for the caloric not being more 
accumulated in the air at the secon^d than at 
the first passage of the sun through the zenith 
of Vera Grùz. The Europeans who dread fall- 
ing victinis to the vomito, consider those years 
as verj fortunate iu .which the north' wind coua 
tinues to blow with ; violence till ■ the month of 
Marcih, and when it * begins to be felt in the 
month of September. To ascertain : the influx 
ence of temperature on the progress of the yeU 
low ,f€^vèr,^I examixied carefully^ dimng niy 
stay at Vera Cruz, tableis of more thto ^1,000 
observations! which Don Bernardo de Orta, cap« 
tain of the port, made there during the* fourteen 
years preceding 1803. The thermometers of 
that indefatigable . observer were compared 
with those used by me in the course' of my 
expeditioil. 

In the following Uble I exhibit. tiie mean 
temperature of the months deduced = from the 
miet^ïôlogical tables of M, O^j sirid I have 
added the number of patients who died of the 
yellow fever in 1 803 at the hospital of Saint 
Sebastian. I could have wished to know the 
state of the other hospitals^ and especially that of 
the monks of San Juan de Dios. The task 
which I have merely sketched will be finished 
at some future time by some of the intelligent 
persons who reside in Vera Cruz. I have 

TOL. IV. M 
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nterely indicafted the iikdividuah xxf wboibti the 
Rstnre ti£ the diseaesie was in no respect doobt- 
fnl, on accoui^t of the frequtent Vomithig 'of 
bkck nsatten As in 1803 the concoUrde of 
gfarangers wbè nniform throughout the diflferent 
parts of tio^ yeiM:» the n\imber of patients fiiiffi<> 
câentiyi imdîbates tjhe priogi^ess of thé vomio* 
Tlie same table contains thé variations of tiié 
climates of Mexito and Mris % of which the 
mean teMperatuu-e forms a «itigular ^ôtotra^t to 
that of liie eastern coast of New iSpaliiK At 
Koitie, < Naples» Cadiz, Sfevtiile^ and Malaga, the 
meanlieatlôf the mon & of August exceeds tM% 
and çondéquiently àHfÊ&cs very little from the lieat 
of ¥era Cruz^ 



* The mean teôifperatui'e of 'Metiûd is fdtmded on t\t 
obserVatioBS of M. Alzate. {Oherwieiokes meteoroiogioas de 
hs ultimos nueve meses del ano 1769, Mexico 1770*) As ob«« 
servations made in %he city of Paris indicate à temperature 
èdmet¥hàt liigfaer tlian corresponds to tbe lalâtudeof 48^-50^9 
weiiave preferred the numbers of tbe jca/dm^rier de Mcntmo^ 
rency^ cfdculated by M.Ootte for the years 1765-^)fiOd, 
(Journal de Phyàque 1809, p. 982.) 
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Met^M^ogiftf} «od nç^otogiciJ talbh of Vera Cruz 
(lat. 19° 1 1' 52") centigrade thermometer. 
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I should have added to this table, the pro^ 
gress of the thermometer at Philadelphia, and 
the number of individuals who died there of the 
yellow fever each month, if I could have pro^ 
cured observations sufficient to give thé mean 
temperature of the different months of the 
year 1803. In temperate climates, results 
drawn from the greatest and smallest eleva- 
tions of the thermometer at certain periods 
give us no information respecting the mean 
temperature^ This very simple and very old 
observation appears to have escaped a great 
tiumber of the Physicians who entered upon 
the discussion of the question, whether the 
"last epidemical diseases of Spain were oc- 
^casioned by heats which might be considered 
ss extraordinary in the south of Europe. It 
4ias been affirmed in many works, that the 
year 1790 was two degrees hotter than the 
years 1799 and 1800, because in the two last 
years,, the thermometer only rose at Cadiz to 
28^ and 30°. 5*, while in 1790 it rose to32^t 
The excellent meteorological observations of 
the Chevalier Chacon, published by M. Are* 
Jnla, will throw the greatest light on this 
important matter, if we take the trouble of 
deducing the mean temperature of the months 



* 820. 4 and 8do. 2 of Fahr. Tram^ 
t 890.6 of Fahr. Tnu^. 
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ftom it Medicine can only be aidçd by pâtu- 
rai philosophy, when we adopt accurate method$ 
for examining the influençesi of heat, humidity, 
and the electrical tei^sipn of the air, on the pro- 
gress of diseases. 

We have traced the progress which the 
yellow fever of Veya Cruz generally follows ; 
and we hàvç seen, that on an average the 
epidemic ceases to rage, when^ at the com- 
mencement of the north winds, thç 11t.e9.11 
temperature of the months falls below 24%* 
The phenomena of life are no doubt subject 
to immutable laws ; but we know so little qf 
the whole of th? conditions under which disease 
is introduced into the functions of the organs» 
that the pathological phei^omeça appear . to 
exhibit to ujs in their . succession the strang- 
est irregularitiest When the vomitp com- 
mences to rage at Vera Cru;; during sumr 
mer with great violence, vfe see it preyaij 
during the whqle winter ; t|ie lownçss of the 
temperature then, diminishes the disease,, but^ 
does not entirely extinguish it, t The yey 
1803, in which the mortality was very 
small, affords a striki^ig example o^ this sort*. 

* 750 of Fahr. Trans. 

f The feeling of hesit» and the in^uQnc^ of tenipei;^tiif« 
on the organs, depending oa thç degree of habituql exci- 
iatian^ the same air which passes at Vera Cruz for cold, 
may, under the temperate zone, favour the developement of 
an epidemic. 
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Wè ietë fkritt the tâMé ^kh I bave tflrendy 
^îveti, thâfe ^ ^ery Ittôftth there m^re . some 
nidîvidlials ktt^cktd hy tHé wfiUta / bot that 

during thé Wihtêi- df 180S, VeiU fou? was 
still suffering from the epidemic^ whieh dtlt^ 
îilg the preeédiitg sUtomer had buirtst forth 
tvith étlch éxtràordinaiy force* Thô vùmito 
hot having been vc*y freqtent during the 
stimmer of 1805, ceâded altogether in the 
beglhnirig ot the year 1804. When M. 
I^oûpland aiid thyself descended in the last dajrs 
6f the itidnth of February, from Xalapa to 
Vera CrU2, the town côiitaitied no perâon under 
the yéllt)W fever, and a few dfeys afterwards, 

îh a tseagoh M^hén the Worth wind still blew with 
împetuoisity, arid whéïi the thermometer nevier 
rose to 19° *, we were cottducted by M» Com- 
hioto to the hospital at Saint Sebastian, to the 
bed side of a dying man, a very swarthy Mex- 
ico nfiestlzo, who was à muleteer, and came 
from the table knd of Perdte, and who had 
bèten attacked by the w)me7o in crossing the 
'plain which separates k Antigua from Vera 
^ruz. 

Fortunately these oases in which the dis- 
ease is sporadical is in winter exceedingly 
tatt ; ahd a true epidemic never developes 
itself al Vera Ctuz, biit when the heats of 



' •' s." I , 



* èéo of Falir. Trans. 
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Mmiàer begin ta be felt, and whea the ther- 
mometer fi^quently rises abore 34^ The araae 
prog:res8 of the yellow fever is observable in 
the United States. Mr. Carey has no doubt 
observed *, that the weeks .in which the ther- 
mometer was highest at Philadelphia, were 
not always those in which the mortality was 
the greatest ; but this observation merdy proves,, 
that the effects of the temperature and the 
humidity of the atmosphere on the production 
of miasmata, and on ^ the state of irritability 
of the oigans, are not always instantaneous. I 
am fkr from considering an extreme heat as 
the only and true cause of the wmito; hut 
how can it be denied, that there exists in 
places where the disease is endemical, an in* 
timate connectiooi between the state of the 
atmosphere and the progress <^ the disease ? 

It is incontestible that the vomto is not 
contagious at Vera Cruz. In most countries^ 
Ihe common people consdder many diseases ^. 
contagious, which are of a very diflferent cha- 
racter ; but no popular opinion in Mexico has 
ever interdicted the stranger not seascmed tO) 
the climate, from approaching the beds of 
tho»^ attacked by the vomito. No fact can 
be cited to render it probable that the imaie»> 



* Carey f J^eêcripHan of the wiaUgmrUjevep of PMiMdélpfiith 
1794, p. 38- ' "*. 
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I 

diâte contact or breath of the dying . perâç^p, is 
dangerous to those not seasoned to the cliqaate, 
who may attend on the patient. On jthe con- 
tinent of equinoctial America, the yellow fever 
is not more contagious, than the intermittent 

fevers of Europe. 

Accor^ding to the information which I oh- 
tained during a long stay in America, and 
from the observations of M. M. Mackitrick, 
Walker, Rush, Valentin, Miller, and almost 
all the physicians who have practised both in the 
West India Islands and the United States, 
1 am inclined to believe that this disease is 
. not contagious in its nature, either und^r the 
temperate zone*; or in the equinoctial regions 
of the New Continent. I say frpm its nature ; 
for it is not contrary to, the analogy which 
other pathological phenomena exhibit, that a 
malady not essentially contagious, piay, under 
a certain influence of climate and seasons, 
hy the accumulation of patients, and from 
their individual disposition^ assume a new cha- 
racter. It appears that the exceptions, which 
are infinitely rare under the torrid zonet» are 



• See two' excellent memoirs of Mr. Stubbins Ffirth, of 
New Jersey, and Mr. Edward MiUer, of New York^ on 
the nou-contagfous character of the yellow fever of %h% 
United States. 

, f Fiedler^ Uber da» gelbe Fveber nach eigenen Beobacht- 
ungen^ p. 137. — Pugnet, p. 393. 
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more particularly to be found under the 
temperate zone. In Spain, where in 1800 
more than 47,000,^ and in 1804 more than 
64,000 individuals fell victims to the yellow 
fever, *^this disease was contagious, but only 
" in those places where it committed its ra« 
<« vages ; for it has been proved by numerous 
"facts, and particularly from observations 
" made àt Malaga, Alicant *, and Carthagexuiy 
"that afiected persons did not communicate 
"the disease in the villages to which they 
" retired, although the climate was the sam^ 
" there as that of the contagious towns." This 
opinion is the result of the observations - of 
the enlightened commission f sent by the 
French government, into Spain, in 1806, for 
the purpose of investigating the developement 
of the epidemic. 
When we successively turn our eyes to 

* Bally, Opinion sur la Contagien de la fièvre jaune, 1810, 
p. 40. 

t M. M. DumeriU Bally, and Nysten. It is not either 
in any way ascertained that the yellow fever was introduced 
into Spain by the Jupiter po/€(cra from Vera Cruz^ or the 
Dauphin Corvette built at Baltimore, in which Don Pablo 
Valiente, the intendant of the Havannah, and Don Josef 
Caro, the physician, were embarked. (Arejula, p. 251«) 
Three distinguished physicians of Cadiz, M^ M. Ammeller, 
Delon, and Gonzales, believe that the yellow fever developcâl 
itself spontaneously in Spain : a dise&se may be contagioDs» 
without being imported. 
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the equinoctial regions of America» to the 
United States^ and to those parts of Europe 
where the yellow fever baa exercised its ra- 
irages, we see, that notmthatanding the equa- 
lity of temperature which prevaik during 
aeveral months of the year, under zones very 
remote from one another, the malady assumes 
a different appearance. Between the tro- 
pics its uncontagious character is almost 
iHiiversally acknowledged* In the United 
States this character has been warmly 
contested by the faculty of medicine of 
the University of Philadelphia» as well as 
by Mr M. Wistar, Blane» Cathral, and other 
distinguishe4 physicians. At bust, advancing 
noi-th-eastwards to Spain, we iSnd the. yellow 
fever undoubtedly contagious^ as is proved by 
the examples of persons who preserved them-i 
«elves by shutting themselves up, although 
they were in the very heart of the disease. 

The farm of TEncerOy near Vera Cruz, which I 
Ibund to be 928* metres, elevated above the 
level of the ocean, is the superior limit of the 
vomito. We have already observed that the 
Mexican oaks descend no farther than that 
]dace, being unable to v^etate in a heat sujflS-^ 
çient to develope the germ of the yellow fever. 
Individuals born and brought up at Vera Cru?,, 

• 3043 feet. Trans. 
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ta^ not subject ta this disease ; and it is the 
same "With tàe inhabitants of the Havannah, who 
do riot quit their country ; but it happens that 
merchants, bom in the island of Cuba, and 
who have inhabited it for a great number of 
years, are^ attacked with the vomto prietOy 
when their affitirs oblige them • to visit the 
port of Vera Cruz during the months of Augutt 
and September, when the epidemic is at its 
height. In the same manner Spanish Mexi- 
cans, natives of Vera Cruz, have been seen 
to fall victims to the vomito at Havanntffa, 
Jamaica, or the United States. TTiese facts 
are no doubt very remarkable, when we con^. 
sider them with respect to the tnodificatioris 
which the irritability of the organs exhibits^ 
Notwithstanding the great analogy which tihe 
climate of Vera Cruz bears to that of the 
ijsland of Cuba^ the inhabitant of the Mexican 
coast, insensible to the miasmata of the air 
of his native country, falls under the exciting 
and pathogenicai causes which ^ act on him at 
Jamaica^ and the Havannah. Tt is probable 
that under the same parallel, the gaseous ema- 
nations which produce the same diseases^ are 
sjilmost the same; but that a slight difference 
is sufficient to throw disordçr into the vital 
functions, and to deternune that particular 
succession of phenomena, by which tfae yek 



\ 
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low fever is characterized. Thus I have shewn 
by a long scrips, of experiments *, in which ^e 
galvanic excitations senyes to measure the 
state of irritability of the organs, that che- 
mical agents excite the nerves not only from 
the qualities which are peculiar to them, but 
also from the order in which they are ap» 
plied after one ipother, Undeo* the torrid 
;zone, where the barometrical pressure and 
temperature of the air are nearly the same 
throughout the whole year, and where thç 
electrical tides, the direction of the wind, ai;id 
all the other meteorological variations succeed 
one another with an immutable uniformity, the 
.organs of the man, habituated from his birth 
in his native climate, to the same impressions, 
become sensible to the smallest changes of the 
surrounding atmosphere. From this extreme 
sensibiUty, the inhabitant of thç Havannah, 
transported to Vera Cruz while the vomito is 
committing the most cruel ravages there, runs 
sometimes the same risk as pçrsons not seasoned 
to the climate, t I say sometimes, foir in gç- 

* Experiments on the irritation af the muscular and nervous 
fibre (in German) y. ii. p. 14?. The second volume of this 
work» which appeared after my departure from Europe, has 
fiever been translated into French. 

f M. Pugnet (sur lesfievres de mauvaise charactere, p. 346.) 
made the same observations with respect to the natives of 
Saipte«ifi4cie, who visitçd the neighbouring islands, 

4 
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netsl the examples are as rare, of pi»^oiis bom 
in the West Indies being attacked with the yellow 
fever, at Vera Cruz, the United States, or 
Cadiz, as of negroes falling victims to this 
disease. * . :. 

It is alào a very remarkable phenomenon^ 
that in the equinoctial regions, at Vera Cruz, 
the Havannah, and Portocabello, the natives 
have nothing to fear from the yellow fever; 
while in the temperate Zone, in the United 
States, and in Spain, the natives are as much 
exposed to it as strangers. Are we not to 
seek for the cause of this difference, in the 
uniformity of the impressions received by the 
organs of the inhabitant of the tropics, sur- 
founded by an atmosphere which varies very 
little in its temperature and electrical tension ? 
ï^erhaps also the piixture of putrid emanations 
is always the same, on a doil constantly heated 
by the rays of the sun, and cqvered with or- 
ganic wrecks. The inhabitant o£ Philadelphia 
sees a winter like that of Prussia, succeeded 
by a summer equal in heat to that of Naples ; 
and notwithstanding the extreme JtèJniUUty 
which we observe in the organization of the 
people of the north, he can never as it were 



* Luzuriaga, t. i. p. 133. M. M. Blane and Carey state \ 
that fifteen negroes male and female, died of the yellow fever 
in the island of Barbadoes, and at Philadelphia. 
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^sa930n himself to the clynate of bis native 
icountrj. , ^ 

The whites atid the nie^stisoes who inhabit 
the interior table land of Mexico, of which, 
the mean temperature is 16° or 17° *, and where 
thp therxoometer sometimes falls below the 
frciezing j)QÎnt| are more liable to contfapt jth^ 
vomitOf whe^ the)r descend fropi I'Encerb t^ the 
Plan del Rk^ and from thence to la Antigua 
sRid the port of Vera Çruz^ thaà the Euro- 
pW^^ or inhabitants of the Unitiâd State^ 
Virho come by sea. The latter paissixig hy de- 
grees into the aouthern latitudies, arie graduidly 
p0Fef)ar«d for the great lieats which tàxey ex- 
perience on landing } biit the Spanish Idexicans^ 
^ the other hand^ change i&uddenly their cUt 
mate» when m .the s^ce 4»f a few hours» they 
ape tran8|K)rted -from the temperate regju^ to 
\}^e torrid :tone« The mprtaUty is j^ery g;reat, 
le^peçially among two classes of toen yery dif- 
&iieiitin jl^ir habits and modes of living } the 
muleteers (arrieros) who are exjposed td extraor- 
dinary fatigues in descending with their beasts 
pf burden, by tortuous roads like those of Saint 
Gpthard, and the recruits destined to com.plete 
the garrison <rf Vera Cruz. / 

In late times every imaginable care lias been 
bestowed on these unfortunate young men, born 

* 60<^, 8 and 62o. 6 of Fahr. 
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on the Mexican teble land at GuanaxuatOi 
TohîDca» or PueUa,r for the purpose <jf preservii^ 
them from the kifluemce of the deleterious 
miasmata of the coast, without success ; they 
hâve been left for several weeks at Xalapa» 
to season them gradually to a higher tempe* 
ratuie; they have descended on horseback, and 
by night to Vera Cru2, tha^ they might not 
be exposed to the sun in crossing the aiûl 
plains txf la Antigua ; they have been lo^g^d 
at Vera Qaniig in wdl aired apartments; but 
it has aeVer yet been observed, that they weje 
attacked with the yellow fever with less tb^ 
pidity and violence^ thmi the^diers iRi>r whom 
these précautions had h^ bi^en lakiea* A £&w 
years ago, uoat a combinanoa of extr^rdjU 
nary dircumstances, o£ thi^ee hundred Metxio^ 
soldiers, all betweem the age of d^hteen md 
tweiity«fiye, two hundred and b^ve^ty'^tyM 
perished in the course of three months ; aad a^ 
my : departure frdm Mexico, tibe goverjmmfflit 
began; at last to think of entrsisting the defence 
of lihe tomtom and casde of San Juan d'Ulua, tfif 
companies of negroes and men <^ colour s^a^ 
soned to tile climate. r 

in the season when llie v&mito; rages mik 
great violence, the shortest stay at Vera Ciuks^ 
m in the atmosphere which surrounds the ctty# 
is sufficient to communicate the disease topers 
sons not seasoned to' the climate* ^e inhabit-» 
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ants of the city of Mexico when they |)fo-» 
pose to sail foj;;^ Europe, dreading the' insalubrity 
of the coast, generally remain at Xalapa^ 
till the moment of the departure of their 
vesseL They set out on their journey during 
the cool of the night, and cross Vera Cruz in 
a litter, to embark in the boat which awaits 
them at the mol^, and yet these precautions 
are sonietimes useless, and ^ it happens . that 
these very persons are the only passengers 
who sink under the mmitOj during the first 
days of the passage* We might admit that 
in this case, the disease has been contracted 
on board the vessel, -which remained in the 
port of Vera Cru2, and which contained dele- 
terious miasmata j but the celerity of the 
iiifetction is more incontestibly proved, by the 
frequent examples of the better sort of Euro^ 
peans, dead of the vomitOj though in arriving at 
the mole, they may have found litters ready to 
Commence immediately the journey to Perote. 
These facts appear on a first view in favour 
of the system, according to which the yellow 
fever is considered as contagious under all the 
zones. But how are we to conceive that a 
malady is communicated at great distances'*, 
while at Vera Cruz it is decidedly not conta» 
gious by immediate contact f ? Is it not easier 

^ Contagium in distans. 

t Conta^bm per mtimum càntactum» . 
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to admit that the atmosphere of Vera Cruz con- 
tains putrid emanations, which. If breathed for 
the shortest space of time, introduce disorder 
into all the vital fonctions ? 

The most part of the Europeans riewljr 
landed^ feel during their stay at Vera Cruz, 
the first symptoms of the vomitOt which is ans- 
nounced by a pain in the lumbar region, by 
the yellow colouring of the conjunctive^ and by 
signs of congestion towards the head; In seve- 
ral individuals it only declares itself when they 
arrive at Xalapa, or on the mountains of la 
Pileta, in the region of pines and oaks, at six- 
teen or eighteen hundred metres above the 
level of the ocean. * Those who have long re 
isided at Xalapa, deem themselves able tt^ 
foretel from the, features of the traveller^ 
who ascend from the coast, to the table land 
of the interior, whether^ without their being 
sensible of it themselves, they contain within, 
them the germ of the disease. Dejection and 
fear increase the predisposition of the organs 
to receive the impression of the miasmata ; and 
these same clauses render the commencement of 
the yellow fever more violent when the patient 
is imprudently informed t of the daligei: of his 
situation. 

* 5248 and 5904 fëet. Trans. 

f I can^ cite od this subject an inBtance the mûre cu- 
Dous» as it paints at the same time the phlqpn> and the 
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We hav^; already seen that persons born at 
Vera Cruz aïe not exposed to contract the 
vomito in their native country, and that in this 
respect they possess a great advantage over 
the inhabitants of the United States, who suffer 
from the insalubrity of their own climate. Ano- 
ther advantage of the ^ torrid ssone is, that the 
Europeans, and in general all individuals bom 
in temperate climates, are never twice attacked 
with the yellow fever. Some very rare examples 
bave been observed in the West India Islands 
oif a second attack, and these examples ^re very 



coldness of the natives of the coppery race. A person 
with whom i was on] terms of mtîmate friendship dunng 
my stay at Mexico, had passed only a very short time at 
Vera Cruz, on my first voyage from Europe to America. 
He arrived at Xalapa withoilt feeling any sensation indi- 
cative of the dangerous state in which he was immediately 
to be, ** You will have the vemito this evening,** said an 
Indian barber gravely to him while he lathered his face ; 
the soap dries as fy»t as I put it on, that is a never-failing 
sign, and for twenty years that I have been in the practice 
^^ of shaving the chapetons who pass through this town io 
** their way to Mexico, out of every five three has died." 
This sentence of death made a strong impression on the 
spirits of the traveller. It was in vain to represent to the 
ll^an that his calculation was exaggerated, and that a 
great heat of the skin does not pove this infecticm; tW 
barber persisted in his prognostic ; and in. reality the disease 
declared itself a few hours afterwards, and the traveller, alrieady 
on his way for Perote, was obliged to be transported to 
Xalapa, where he very nearly fell a vicdm to the violence of 
the wmiio. 






common in the United States j but at Vera 
Cruz, a person who has been once attacked 
with the disease^ is in no dread of subsequent 
epidemics. The women who land on the coast 
of Mexico, or who descend from the central 
table land, run less risk than the men. This 
prerogative of the sex is even manifest under 
the temperate zone^ Ta 1800, there died at 
Cadiz, I077 women, for 5810 men, and at Se- 
ville, S672 women, for 11,013 men. It was 
long believed that individuals attacked with the 
gout, intermittent fevers, or syphilitic diseases, 
did not contract the vomto j but this opinion is 
contrary to a great number of facts observed at 
Vera Cruz. They experience there what has 
been observed in the greatest part of epide^ 
mics *f that so' long as the yellow fever rages 
violently, the other intercurrents (intercurrentes) 
are sensibly more rare. 

The exiwiples of . individuals dying between 
thirty and forty hours after the first attack 
of the vomtOf are rarer under the torrid zone, 
than in temperate regions. In Spain, indivi» 
duals were seea to pas$ from a state of health 
tQ death, in six or seven hours, f In this case 

* Schnurrfi^t Mût4riaUett xm $léer aUg^meinen NcOurtehrg 
4énr Epidetmm md Contagien, 1810, pa 40 ; a work Whidr eon" 
lains valu«Ui inaterial» for piUhologiàtU sooMomif* 

t Berthe, p. 79. 
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the disease shews itself in all its simplicity, ap- 
pearing only to act on the nervous system. 
To the excitation of this system, a total pros- 
tration of the forces succeeds : and the prilici- 
ple of life is extinguished with fearful rapidity* 
The bilious complications cannot in this case 
show themselves, and the patient experiences 
as he dies • strong hemorrhages ; but his skin 
does not assume a yellow colour *, nor are those 
matters vomited which go by the name of black 
bile. At Vera Cruz the yellow fever generally 
lasts beyond six or seven days ; and this is suf- 
ficient for the irritation of the nervous system, 
to lose the true character of the adynamical 
fever. 

As the vofuito only attacks in the equinoc- 
tial region, individuals born in cold countries, 
and never the natives, the mortality of Vera 
Cruz is not so great as might be supposed, 
when we consider the heat of the cHmate, 
and the extreme irritability of organs which 
are consequent on it. The great epidemics have 
only carried off within the town nearly fifteen 
hundred individuals per annum. I possess tables 
which indicate the state of the hospitals during 
the last fifteen years ; but as these tables do 

* Mr^Rush observed that at Philadelphia during the epide- 
mic of 1793, the persons who enjoyed the best health, and 
even the negroes, had the conjunctive of a yellow die, and 
the pulse extraordinarily accelerated. 
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not expressly designate the patients who died of 
the vomito, they give us little or no information 
respecting the progress of art in diminishing the 
number of the victims. 

In the hospital confided to the care of the 
monks of San Juan de Dios^ the mortality is 
excessive. Between I786 and 1 802, there en- 
tered 27,922 patients, of whom 5657, or more 
than a fifth, died. This number of deaths must 
be considered the greater, as the vomito did 
not prevail between I786 and 1794», and as 
among the patients who entered the hospital, 
more than two thirds were afflicted with in- 
termittent fevers, or other diseases which are 
not epidemical. At the hospital of Our Lady 
of LorettOi the mortality was much less. Be- 
tween 1793 and 1802, there entered 2820 in- 
dividuals, of whom 389, or a seventh, died. The 
best managed hospital of Vera Cruz is that of 
Saint Sebastian, kept. up at the expence of the 
merchants {Hospital del Consulado)^ and under 
the direction of a physician *, who from his know- 
ledge, disinterestedness, and great activity, has 
very justly acquired a great reputation. TJie 
following is a state of that small establishment 
in 1803. 

* Don Fhrencio Perez y Comoto» 
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Months. 
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Other 
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i- 


January - 


7 


- 


7 


6 


- 


6 


1 


- 


1 


Fel)niary- 


6 


• 
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4 
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4 


2 
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2 


March - - 


10 


• 


19 


14 


- 


14 


5 


- 


5 


April - - 


20 


21 


41 


17 


18 


35 


4 


2 


6 


May - - - 


73 


30 


103 


62 


30 


92 


It 


. 1» 
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June - - - 


49 


4 


53 


43 


3 


46 


6 


1 


7 


July . - - 


51 


4 


55 


4a 


3 


43 
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1 


12 


August - 


94 


4 


98 


7a 


4 


82 


16 


- 


16 


September 


68 


4 72 


60 


4 


64 


8 


- 


8 


October - 


29 


22 51 


26 


20 


46 


3 


2 


5 


November 


9 


17 


26 


7 


1* 


2? 


i 


i 


4 


December 


3 

428 


19 
125 


22 
553 


3 


16 


19 


- 


1 


J 


Total. 


360 


113 


473 


69 


9 


78 



From this tafile it appears that the mean 
mortality, was a seventh or fourteen per cent. 
The votnito alone only carried off 1 6 per cent, j 
p.nd we must also observe that more than 
two thirds of those who perished, were received 
at the hospital when the disorder had already 
made an alarming progress. From the tables 
of commerce published by the Consulado^ it 
appears that there died in general at Vera 
Cnw in 1803, either of the yellow fever, dif- 
ferent diseases, or old age, only 959 persons. 
Supposing the population sixteen or seventeen 
thousand souls, we find the total mortality six 
per cent. Now in 950 deaths, at least the 
half were owing to the vomito; consequently 
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in Vera Cruz the number of deaths, ia to that 
of the inhabitants seasoned to the climate» 
Boarlj in the proportion of 1 to 30 ; which cosif* 
firms a very generally received opinion in the 
country *, that the individuals accustomed from 
their infancy to the great heat of the Mexica» 
coast^ . and the miasmata contained in the atflooh 
sphere, arrive at a happy old age. In 1803, the 
hospitals of Vera Cruz rec eived 4371 patients». 
3671 of whom were cured. The number oS 
deaths was then only twelve per cent, although», 
as we have seen from the state of the hospîiié 
of Saint Sebastian, there were always during 
the. periods when the air was cooled by the 
north wind some patients under the yellow 
fever. 

We have bithertp given detailed infi^matioa* 
reacting the ravages of the vomita witlûÀ 
the walls of Vera Cruz itself, during a yeas* ifi: 
which the epidemic raged with less violence 
than ordinary ; but a great number of Mexican 
muleteers, sailors and young people {poUzones) 
who embark in the ports of Spain to push their 
fortune in Mexico» faU victims to the vomiOf 
iR the village of In Antigua^ at \he plantation 
of Muerto, at la Rinconada, at .Cerro Gordq». 
and even at Xalapa when the invasion of the 

* See vol. i. p. 103. 
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disease is too quick for them to be transported 
to the hospitds of Vera Cruz, or when they 
do not feel the attack till they ascend the 
CcMrdillera. The mortality is very great es- 
pecially when several vessels of war <ind a 
great number of merchant ships arrive in suiii- 
mer at the port at the same time. There are 
years when the number of deaths within the 
town and in the environs amounts to eighteen 
hundred or two thousand. The loss is the more 
afflicting as it falls upon a class of laborious 
men, strong in constitution, who are nearly all 
Û1 the prime of life. We may see from the sad 
experience which the great hospital of the monks 
of San Juan * has afforded within the last fifteen 
years, that wherever patients are accumulated 
in a small space, and not treated with sufficient 
care, the mortality increases,in great epidemics^ 
to SO or 35 per cent. ; while, in situations 
where every care can be bestowed, and where 
the physician varies his treatment according 

* There was an intention in 1S04 to suppress this hospital, 
and to replace it by another under the name of house of 
beneficence (casa de beneficienciaj. Throughout all Spanish 
America, well informed persons complain of the methods 
of cure employed by the monks of Sun Juan de Dio$^ 
The task undertaken by this congregation is one of the 
most noble ; and I could mention many examples of the 
disinterestedness and courage of these monks ; but at a 
sick-bed charity will not supply the want of knowledge 
of art. 
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to the dififerent forms under which the disease 
appears in such or such a season, the morta^ 
lity does not exceed twelve or fifteen per cent*- 
We have derived this number from the lists 
of the hospital of the Consulado under the 
direction of M, Comoto. It no doubt appears 
veiy small when we compare it with the ra- 
vages recently made by the yellow fever in 
Spain * ; but when we oppose these circum- 

'**' We may judge of the mean mortality observed in Spain 
in the epidemics of 1800, 1801, and 1^04, from the following 
table founded on statements which I owe to the obliging kind- 
ness of M. Dumeril. 



Years, 


Towns. 


Patients. 


Deaths. 


Mean 
mortality. 


1800 / 


Cadiz 

Seville 

Xerez 


48,520 
76,000 
30,000 


9,977 
20,000 
12,000 


20 per cent 

26 

40 


1801 


Seville 


4,100 


660 


60 


1804 { 


Alicante 
Cadiz 


9,000 
5,000 


2,472 
2,000 


27 
40 



M. Arejula informs us, that, in every 100 patients, there died" 
in 1800 at Seville 19 ; in 1804 at Alicant 26; at Malaga in 
1803 nearly 40^ and more than 60 in 1804. He affirms that 
the physicians in Spain may boast of having cured three fifths' 
of the patients who vomited black matter {De la Febre, p. 148. 
433 — 444). This assertion of a celebrated practician would 
indicate, in the case of a great exacerbation of the disease, a 
mortality of 40 per cent. 
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stances to one àQotbeiF, wq must not f(i^g€A that 
the disease does not rage every year, and does^ 
not afifect every individual with the same vio- 
iMce. To obtain accurate results as to the 
proportion between'the deaths and the patients, 
we must distinguish the difierent degrees of 
exacerbation of the wmitay in its progressive 
developement. According to fiusse), even the 
plague appears sometimes at Aleppo under such 
benign atmospherical influences, that many of 
the infected individuals are not confined to bed 
during the whole course of the epidemic. 

In the environs of Vera Cruz, the vomito 
is only felt in the country at the distance of 
teti leagues from the coast In proportion as 
we- advance towards the West, the ground 
rapidly rises, and as the temperature of the 
air ^ is affected by this elevation, New Spain 
cannot throw any light on the important 
question, whether the yellow fever is ever de- 
veloped in places at a distsmce from the 
sea. M. Volney * relates that an epidemical 
disease, bearing a great resemblance in many 
respects tp the yellow fever, prevailed to th^ 
oast of the Alleghany mountains in the marshy 
grounds which surround fort Miami, near lake 
!l^e ; and M. £llicott m^e similar observar 
tiQps respecting the banks of the Ohio ^ but 

* Tableau du Sol de l'Amérique, vol. u. p. 310. 
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ym must not forget that remittent bilioiii 
&vera sometimes assume tihe adynamicak ob». 
racter of the yellow fever. In Spain as iratt 
^ in the United States, the epidemic ha» 
always followed the sea coast, and the eouiM 
of the great rivers^ It has been called in quak» 
tion whether it ever really prevailed at Goiw 
dova ; but it appears certain that it exercised its 
ravages at Carlota, five leagues to the soutik 
of Cordova, a very healthy town situated im 
a high hill, and open to the most salubrioui 
winds. * 

The system of Brown did not excite greater 
enthusiasm at Edinburgh, Milan, and Vienna^ 
than it has excited in Mexico. Those persona 
of intelligence who were enabled to obs^rvn 
with impartiality the good and the evil pro* 
duced by the stimulant system, are in gentrii 
pf opinion that, upon the whole, America» 
medicine has gained by this revolution» Hui 
abuse of bleeding, puigatives, and all the de» 
bîlitating remedies was very great indeed itt 
the Spanish and French Colonies ; and this 
abuse not only increased the mortality among 
pécule in bad health, but was détriment!^ 
to newly arrived Europeans, who were bled 

* Berths p. 16. Carlçts is twçnty-six leagues in a ttj^s^t 
line from the sea. 
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while in the enjoyment of the best liealtfa^ 
and to whom this prophylactical treatment 
became a predisposing cause of disease. * Is 
it to be wondered at, that notwithstanding 
its imperfections and its deceitful simplicity^ 
Ûke method of Brown was productive of good 
in a country where an adjoiamical fever was 
treated as an inflammatory fever; where thej»- 
dreaded to administer quinquina, opium, and 
ether; where, in the greatest prostration of 
strength, they were patiently waiting for a crisis, 
prescribing all the time nitre, water of marsh- 
mallows, and infusions of scoparia dulcis? 
The reading of the works which have appeared 
on the Brownonian system induced the Spanish 
physicians to reason on the causes and forms 
of diseases. Ideas along ago announced by 
Sydenham, the school of Leyden, by StoU and 
by Frank, have found admission into America ; 
and they now attribute to the system of Brown 
a reform due to the commencement of a spirit 
of observation, and the general progress of 
intelligence. 

Although the vomito is announced by a 
sthenical diathesis, the bleedings so warmly 
recommended by Rush, and frequently em. 
ployed by the Mexican physicians in the great 

* Pinelt U i. p. 207. Gilbert, Maladies de Saint Dominguct 
p. 91. 
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epidemic of I76S» are looked upon as dangeroqs 
at Vera Cruz. Under the tropics the passage 
from the synoque to the typhus, and from sax 
inflammatory state to a state of languor, is so 
rapid, that the loss of blood, which is falsely said 
to be in dissolution, accelerates the general pro- 
stration of the strength. In the first period of 
the vomtQ, miiioratives, baths, ice water, the 
use of sherbets, and other debilitating remedies 
are preferred. When, to use the language of 
the school of Edinburgh, the indirect debilitjr 
is felt, they employ the most energetic 
excitants, beginning with strong doses, and 
gradually diminishing the power of the sti-. 
mulants. Mr. Comoto was very successful in 
giving more than a hundred drops of sul- 
phuric ether, and from sixty to seventy drops 
of tincture of opium per hour. This mode oi 
treatment is a singular contrast to that which 
is used by the lower people, and which con- 
sists in not raising the vital strength by 
stimulants, but merely in employing lukewarm 
and mucilaginous drinks, infusions of tanpia- 
nnd, and fomentations on the epigastric 
, r^ion, to calm the irritation of the abdominal 
system. 

The experiments which were carried on 
at Vera Crue till 1804, as to the use of 
quinquina in the yellow fever, were not at- 
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Mfided with dti^cess \ although this bârk btjê 
épequêntly produced the* most salutary effect 
in file West India Islands, and in Spain, f 
It is possible that this difference of action 
arises from the variety of forms assumed by thé 
disease, according as tKe remismon is more or 
less marked, or as the gastric i^^mptoms prèf 
dcmiinate over the adynamical symptoms. Mer^' 
eurial preparations, especially calomel ot 
lAuriate of sweet mercuiy with jalap, have 
ftequently been employed at Vera Cru2j 
but these remedies, so much boasted at Phi-« 
ladelphia and Jamaica, and pi:escribèd ih 
ataxical fevers by the Spanish physicians of 
the sixteenth ceiitury t, have been very gene- 
rrily abandoned hy the Mexican physicianadL 
Tliey have been more fortunate in the use of 
frictions of oil of <dives, the utility of which 
was acknowledged by M. Ximene» of the Ha^ 
vanah, by Don Juan de Arias of Carthagena, 



^ Aceordibg to the observation of M. M.'Knsh and Wood- 
hoiM, thdy were not ittore suodôss&iI at Pbiladdpkia, in the 
qiidemic of 1797. Luzuriaga^ t. ii. p. 216. 

t Pugnet, p- 367. Arejukh p- 151 and 209. [Messrs. 
Chisholm and Seamen preferred the Cortex Anguètutte 
(the baric of the Bonplandia trifoliata) to the uw id 
qiûnqiimS- 

X Lais Lobera de Avila, Vergel de Sanidad, 1530. Andrée 
deLaguna, sobre la cura de la pestUencia, 1566. PrancSco 
Prtmcô de lai enfermedûdes conk^tôtas^ 1569. 



de las Ifîdias •, and especially by my frîetid M. 
Keutsch, a distinguished physician of the island 
of Santa Cruz, who has collected many interest- 
ing observations respecting the yellow fevet 
of the West India Islands. For some time 
sherbets, the juice of ananas {âmgo depina) and 
the influence of the palo mulato^ a vegetable of 
the amyris genus, were considered at Vera Crtiz 
as specifics against the vomito j but a long and 
melancholy experience has gradually discredited 
these medicines even among the lower order of 
Mexicans. If they are to be reckoned among 
the best prophylactic means, they cannot how- 
ever be the basis of a curative treatment. 

As an excessive heat increases the action of 
the bilious system, the use of ice must be very 
salutary under the torrid zone. Relays have 
been'established for thé purpose of carrymg the 
snow with the greatest celerity on mules, from 
ttie slope of the vdcanos of Orizaba to the port 
of Vera Cruz. The length* of road which the 
snow post (posta de nieve) travels is twenty- 
eight leagues. The Indians make choice of 
pieces of snow mixed with agglutinated hail. 
According to an antient custom, they wrap up 
these masses with dried herbs, and sometimes 
even with ashes, two substances which we know 

to be bad conductors of caloric. Although the 

I 

* LuzuriagOs tn. p. 216. 
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mules loaded with the snow of Orizaba arrive 
iniull trot at Vera Cruz, more than the half of 
the snow is nevertheless melted during the 
road, the temperature of the atmosphere being 
constantly, in summer, from 29 tot. SO degrees 
of the centigrade thermometer. * Notwith- 
standing these obstacles, the inhabitants of the 
coast may daily procure sherbets of ice water. 
This advantage, which is not possessed in the 
West India Islands, at Carthagena, and Pana- 
ma, is of the greatest consequence to a town 
which is daily frequented by men bom in 
Europe, and on the central table land of New 
Spain. 

Although the yellow fever is not dangerous 
by immediate contact at Vera Cruz, and it is 
in no wise probable that it ever was introduced 
there from any other place t, it is not the lesà 
certain that it only appears at certain periods^ 
without any discovery having yet been made of 
the modifications of atmosphere which under 

*<FrOm 84o to 860 of Fahr. Tram. 

t ** Vera Cruz neither received the germ of this cruel dis- 
** ease from Siam, nor fçom Africa» nor from the West India 
*^ Islands, nor from Carthagena, nor from the United States ; 
'* this germ was, produced (engendrado) in its own territory ; 
'' and it always exists there, though it only developes itâelf 
'' under the* influence of certain climatical circumstances." 
Comoto in his Informe al prior del consulado de la Vera Cruz, ' 
del met de Junio, 1803. (MS.) 
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the torrid zone produce these periodical 
changes. It is to be regretted that the history 
of the epidemics does not go farther back than 
half a century. The great rnilitary hospital 
of Vera Cruz was established in December 
1764^ but in no document preserved in the 
archives of that hospital is any mention made 
of the diseases which preceded the vomito of 
1762. This epidemic, which began under the 
viceroyship of the Marquis de Croix continued 
its ravages tUl 177^* when, after paving the 
streets of Vera Cruz, they made some feeble at* 
tempts to diminish the extreme dirtiness of the 
town. The inhabitants at first imagined that 
the pavement would increase the insalubrity of 
the air by augmenting, from the reverberation 
of the solar rays, the insupportable heat which 
prevails within the town ; but when they saw 
that the vomito did not make its appearance 
from 1776 to 1794, they then believed that this 
pavement had secured them for ever from it, 
without reflecting that the marshes of «stagnant 
water situated to the south and east of the 
town, continued to pour into the atmosphere 
the putrid emanations which in all times were 
regarded at Vera Cruz as the principal focus oi 
the deleterious miasmata. It is a very remark* 
able fact, that during the eight years which 
preceded 1794, there was not a single ex- 
ample of vomitOj although the concourse of 

VOL. IV. o 
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£un^eans and Mexkans from the interior was 
extremely great, and the. sailors not seasoned 
tO'the dimate^ g^ve. themselves up to the same 
ëatcesses which are now laid to their charge, 
and although, the town was not so clean as it 
hfâ been since the year 1800. 
î^^^The cruel epidemic which appeared m 1794^ 
began with .the -arrival of three vessels of war, 
tliie ^p El MinOf the frigate Venus, and the 
howker Santa Vibiana^ which had all touched 
at Porto Rico. As these vessels contained a 
great number of young sailors not seasoned to 
Ûie climate, the vomito commenced then at Vera 
Cruz with extreme violence. Between 1704 
imd 1^04^ the disease re-appeared every year 
4ihën- the north winds ceased to blow. We 
see that between 1787 and 1794, the royal mi- 
litary hoÉ^pital * only received 16,835 patients. 



^ThU hospital receives all patients who come by sea. 
Tliere were. 



Years. 


Treated. 


Died. 1 


In 1792 


2887 


71 


1793 


2907 


77 


1794 


4195 


453 


1795 


3596 


421 


1796 


3iai 


176 


1797 


4727 


478 


1798 


5186 


195 


1799 


14672 


891 


1800 


9294 


505 


I861 


7120 


226 


1802 


5242 


441 
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while bètwéétt 1795 and 1802, their nuiftbèir 
had increased to 5J,913. ITie \ mortality wàÉ; 
very great, especially in 1799, when the Mar- 
quis dé Branciforte the viceroy, dreading a 
disembarcation oiT the English on the eastern 
coast, ordered a number of troops to be can- 
toned in a very unhealthy place, at Arqyo 
Morenoi two leagues and a half- from Vera 
Crtiz. 

We must observe that in the period wiiich 
preceded the epidemic of 1794, the* yelldw 
fever, never ceased to rage at the Havanah, 
and in the other West India Islands, with which 
the merchants of Vera Cruz constantly kept up 
cômmerdal relations : and several hundreds of 
vessels annually came from these infected places 
without goSég quarantine, yet the vomito never 
a|)peared among the Europeans. I e^tamined 
in the meteorological registers of M. Orta, 
month by month, the temperature of ' thé year 
1794; and far from being higher, it was ac- 

Before the commencement of the epidemic of 1794« the 
mortahty was only 2§ per cent, and now it is from six to 
è^ven péi^cent., and it would be still greater if this hospital 
AÛ not réceitè» likil every mflitaty hospital, many seamen 
whose diseases are not severe, iln the dvii hospitals- of 
Paris, ia a hundred paftients, generally from fourteen tp 
eighteen die; but we must not forget that these hosaiisi» 
admit of à great number of patients on the point of death, 
ûr of a very advanced age. ' Tramaux du bureau centhU 

^admisnon, 1809. p. 5. 

o 2 
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tually less than that of the preceding years» 
as is proved by the following table : 

Mean temperature of Vera Cruz, (centigrade 

thermometer.) 





No vomito 


Epidemics of 


Months. 


prieto. 


vomito prieto. 


1792. 


1793. 


1794. 1795. 


January . 


21. 5 


20. 8 


20. 6 


20. 7, 


February . 


21. 5 


22. 3 


22. 8 


21. 


March . 


23. 7 


22. 8 


22. 6 


22. 5 


AprU 

May . . . 


24. 2 


26.' 1 


25. 3 


24. 


27. 3 


27. 9 


25. 3 


26. 3 


June . 


28. 5 


27. 8 


27. 5 


27. 2 


July 


27. 5 


26. 9 


27. 8 


27. 7 


August 


28. 3 


28. 1 


28. 3 


27. 8 


September 


27. 5 


28. 1 


27. 1 


26. 1 


October . 


26. 3 


25. 6 


26. 1 


25. 


November . . 


24. 7 


24. 4 


23. 


24. 3 


December . . 


21. 9 


22. 1 


21. 7 


21. 9 


Mean temperature 1 
of the year J 


25. 2 


25. 2 


24. 8 


24. 5 



The heat and humidity of the air may in- 
fluence in two very different manners the de- 
velopement of epidemics. They may favour the 
production of miasmata, or simply increase the 
irritability of the organs» and act as pre- 
disposing causes. From the facts which we 
have already related, it is impossible to deny 
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file influence of the temperature on thé progress 
of the vomito at Vera Cruz ; but nothing proves 
that when the malady has ceased to prevail 
for several years, a very warm and very hu- 
mid summer is sujfficient to re-produce it ; and 
the heat really does not alone produce what 
is very vaguely designated by the name of 
biUotcs constitution. Notwithstanding the yellow 
colour which the skin of the patient assumes, 
it is nowise probable that the bile passes into 
the blood *, and that the liver and the system 
of the porta act the principal part in the yellow 
fever, as has been frequently supposed. The 
black matter in the vomito prieto bears a feeble 
analogy to the bile ; it resembles coffee grounds, 
and I have* sometimes seen that it left indelible 
stains on linen, or on the wall. It disengages 
itself from ^the sulphuretted hydrogen when 
slightly heated. According to the experi- 
ments of M. Ffirth t, it contains no albumine, 

* Human bile abounds in albumine: in 1100 parts, it con- 
tains 42 of albumine, 58 of resin, yellow matter, soda and 
«alt, and 1000 of water. Thenard in the Mémoires (r4rcueU, 
t. Î. p. 57. 

t From the experiments made with great care by JML 
Thenard, there is no bile in the blood of persons attacked 
with the icterus. M. Magendie, who has enriched physiology 
with ingenious experiments on the action of poisoos» has 
observed that a dog of a moderate size dies if more thaa 
«even grammes of bile is injected into his veins. In this 
case the serum does not assume a yellow colour, and the 

o 3 
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bjLii. a resin, or pUy ipo^tter, phosphaliB . and 
muriates of lime and soda. ,The same anato* 
mist has pi^oyed» ùom the evening of dead bocfiéé 
in which the pylolrus ivas totally cdbstxuctecft 
^at the matter . of the vomitù h m^fiimished 
by the he|>atic canals, but is poured into tjbk 
stpmacb by (the arterie$ diffwed thimighout the 
mucous meipbran^ Hie asserts, alid the àb^ 
sertion is very remarkable^ that we And, after 
^eath^ the blaqk mfttter still contained ia tliesë 
same vessels. * ^ ' S: ' ' ^'Vt 

Sopae of the physicians cof New Spaiia uatdk 
ih»t the epidenûcs of the vomto^ as well as the 
small pox, arey<periodieal in' tbèÉoinîd zoni^ 
and that 4;he h£(ppy time alieady iqppir^achiM 
yàkçsx Europeans ixsay land on the coast of VéM 
Cruz, without incurring greater /risk than ^t 
Tî^mpico, Coro» Cumano, or wherever the c^^ 
mate is exjces^vely lyarm^ and ajt tine sanie tim^ 

coDjUDCtive of the animal remains white. Immediately after 
the injection, the bile is not recognized in the blood by its 
savour, although the smallest quantities .f>f bile ace sufficii^t 
to give a bitter taste to a considerable mass of water. M« 
Aiatenrieth has observed that in man the serum of the blood 
becomes yellow in diseases which announce no bilious com* 
plications {Physiologie, b. ii. p. 93. Grimaud second Mt" 
imiremr la nutrition^ p. 78.) We know also that the akin 
becomes ydlow iii a state of healthy with old men, and that 
it takes a yellowish tint in contusions» and wherever there 
is extravasated blood. 

^ StuhhvM Tjfirth, p. 37 and 47- 
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very healthy. If this hope is realised^ it will 
be of the greatest importance carefoily to exa^ 
mine the modifications of the atmospha:^ thi 
ehabges which shall take place attise sur&oe 
of the eartii, the draining of marshes^ and im 
a wordy all the phenomena which shaHcoiiH 
cide with the termination of tlie epidemic. . ;i 
should not be sd^rised, however^ that t^ese 
researches led ■ to no positive result. The beaii.* 
tiful es^riments of M. M. Tfaenard and 
Dupuy tren, have taught us that extremely smafl 
quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen mixed wttii 
atmospheric air, aï*e sufficient tof produce as- 
phyxiai. ^ The phenoiqena of life are modified 
by a great number of causes; the most power* 
fill <rf which escape our senses, t ' We see dis^ 
eases arise wherever organized substances, i». 
preghated with a certain degree of humidM^ 
and heated by the sun, come into contact with 
the atmospheric air. Underlie torrid zone the 
smallest marshes are the more dangerous^ beis^ 
surrounded as at Vera Cruz and Carthagena 
with an arid and sandy soil, which raises the 
tempèralùré of the ambient air. We nmf 
conjecture some of the conditions under idiich 
the gaseous emanations which are designated 



* 



A dog is asphyxiated in an air containing two thousand 
parts of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

t Gay'Luuacg and Humboldt^ Exp, sur les prmc. ctmstû 
tuans de l'atmosphère^ p. 25 and 28. 

o 4 
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by the name* of miasmata are formed» but we 
are ignorant of their chemical composition. 
We are no longer permitted to attribute inter- 
mittent fevers to the hydrogen accumulated in 
warm and humid situations; ataxicaji fevers 
tO' ammoniacal emanations ; or inflammatory 
diseases, to an increase of oxygen in the at- 
mospheric air. Tlie new chemistry to which 
we owe so many positive truths, has also taught 
us that we are ignorant of many things which 
we long flattered ourselves we knew with cer* 
tainty. 

Whatever be our ignorance respecting the 
nature of the miasmata, which are perhaps ter- 
nary or quaternary combinations, it is not the 
less certain that the insalubrity of the air of 
Vera Cruz would be sensibly diminished, if 
they could but drain the marshes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town ; if they could supply the 
inhabitants with potable water ; if the hospitals 
and church-yards could be removed to a dis- 
tance * ; if frequent fumigations of oxygenated 
muriatic add were made in the apartments of 
the patients, in churches, and especially on 
board of vessels ; and finally, if the walls of the 
town, which force the population to be con*» 

• 

* In 1804 the richest merchants of the town^ in order to 
overcome by their example the prejudices of the lower 
orders, made a formal declaration that themselves and fami<* 
lies should not be interred within the town. 
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centrated in a small space of ground^ and pre- 
vent the circolatioh of air without preventing 
contraband trade» were to be thrown down. 

if» on the other hand, the government fall 
upon the extremity of destrojdng a town» the 
building of which has cost so many millions; 
and if it forces the merchants to settle at 
Xalapa» the mortaUty of Vera Cruz will not 
diminish so much as may at first be believed. 
No doubt the Negro muleteers or natives of 
the coast might carry the goods to the farm of 
PEncerOy which is the superior Umit of the 
vomitOj and it would not be necessary ^for the 
inhabitants of Queretaro and Puebla to descend 
to the port for their purchases ; but the sea- 
faring people» among whom the vomito com- 
mits the most cruel ravages» would be always 
obliged to remain in the port. The persons 
who should be forced to remain at Xàlapa 
would in fact be those who are habituated to 
the dimate of Vera Cruz» because for a long 
time their commercial afi^s have fixed them 
oUi the coast. We shall not examine in. this 
place tlie extreme difficulty with which affidrs 
which comprehend an annual capital of ^0 
millions of livres tournois * can be carried on 
at so great a distance from the port and maga- 
zines ; for the beautifiil town of Xalapa» where 

• Upwards of 1 0»200,000i. sterling. Tram^ 
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tberie is a pequetu^l spdng» is mwe tbaa twjenty 
lieagiies distaut. £bom the sea. If y«:a Cruz 
is destroyed, and a fair established at Xalapa^ 
file trade will of new fall into the' handsi; of 
afewrMextca» families, whp will gain imrnease 
wealth; and the inferior merdiant vilt be 
tillable to make head against the expeiice ^of^ 
frequent journies from Xalapa^ to Vera Cruz, 
aod Ihe double ^stablishm^it an the mountains 
and (HI the coast.^ 

'^^ The inconvenienees which wpuld be occa- 
aièned by the ' destruction of Vera Cruz have 
been, stated to the 'viceroy by persons of intdli- 
gence; but it has at the same time been pro- 
posed to shut up the port during the monthA 
ef the great heats, and to limit the ^ntry of 
vessels to winter, when Europeans run no 
risk t(^ contracting the yellow fever. This 
aqppears a very wise measure, wiien we merely 
consider the danger incurred ' by the sea-faring 
|»0oy»le already in the port^* but we must not 
foi'giet that ^the same north winds by which 
the. atmosphere is cooled, and by which the 
geÉtn of infection is extinguished, are also very 
dangerous p> navigation in ithe gulph of 
Mexico. If the vessels which annually arrive 
in /the port of Vera Cruz were all to arrive 
during winter, shipwrecks would be extremely 
common both on thé coast of America and /the 
coast of Europe. Hence, before having re- 
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course to such extraordinary measures, all the 
means calculated to diminish the insalubrity of 
a town^ the preservation of which is not only 
connected with the individual prosperity of its 
inhabitants, but also with the public prosperity 
of New Spain, should be resorted to* 
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REVENUE OF THE STATE — MILITARY 

DEFENCE. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Actual revenue of the kingdom of New Spain. — Its progreiz 
sive augmentation since the beginning of the eighteenth cen^ 
tury. — Sources of the pubUc revenue. 

The object of our researches has hitherto 
been to explain the principal sources of the 
public prosperity. It now remains for us, at 
the end of this work^ to examine into the re- 
venue of the state, destined to provide for the 
expences of administration, the maintenance of 
magistrates, and the military defence of the 
country. According to old Spanish laws^ each 
viceroyalty is not governed as a domain of the 
crown, but as an insulated province, separated 
from the mother country. AH the institutions 
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that together form a European government, 
are to be found in the Spanish colonies, which 
we might compare to a system of confederated 
states, were the colonists not deprived of 
several important rights in their commercial 
relations with the old world. Hence, we may 
draw up a table of the public revenues of New 
Spain in the same manner as we may draw 
up a state of the revenues of Ireland and Nor- 
way, which are governed in the name of the 
kings of England and Denmark. The greatest 
part of those provinces which go in the Penin- 
sula, not by the name of colonies; but by that 
of kingdoms (reynùs)^ (boAtribUte no net revenue 
to the king of Spain. Every where, with the 
exception of Peru and Mexico, the duties and 
imposts levied are absorbed by the expences 
of interior administration. I shall not here dis- 
cuss at length the vices of that administration ; 
they are the same which are observable in 
European Spain, and against which writers on 
political economy, both national and foreign, 
have raised their voice since the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century. 
'The revenue of New Spain * may be esti-^ 
mated at twenty millions of piastres \y sue 
millions ' of which are sent into Europe to the 

* Producto de las Rentas Reales del keyno,^' 
t 4,t?00,00di, sterling. Trans. ' ' ^ 
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royal treasury. The extràtodinatry ïïîctëkÉ& of 
' the public revenue since the commendement 
df the eighteenth ceiituty proVes, as well as the 
àti^itientatioii of tithes ^, of which we have al- 
ready spoken, the progress of population, tlie 
\ greatest commercial activity, and the increase 
' èf ndtiéhaÀ wealth. The revenue ol^ the state, 
aéèordiiig to the registers preserved in the 
archives of the viceroy, and in the chamber of 
accounts (tribunal mayor de cuentas) was : 

Piastres. \ 

In 1712 - - - 3,068,400 



1763 - - - 5,705,876 

1764 - - - 5,901,706 

1765 - - - 6,141,981 

1766 - - - 6,538,941 
17*67 - - - 6,561,316 



Total from 1763 to I767 30,849,820 



/ Average of these five years 6,169,964 



* See chap. x. trol. Hi. p. 97. 
. t The table of the revenues {tpm 1763 tit> 1784 is derÎTè^ 
from a manuscript memoir drawn up in the Tribunal de 
Mineria of Mexico in 1784, to prove to the viceroy the in- 
fluence of the progress of mining on the revenue of the state. 
The produce of the yeani 1785, 1789, ami 1792» has been 
already published in the Viagero Universal^ xkviL p.. 2 17. 
See also Pinkérton's New Geography, (English edition) vol. iii. 
p. 167. 
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From 1767 to I769 at an average pia«trw. 
annually - - - 8,000,000 

From 1773 to 1776 at an average 12,000,000 
From 1777 to 1779 at an average 14,500,000 

l^iastres. 

In 1780 - - - 15,010,974 

1781 - - - 18,091,639 

1782 - - - 18,594,492 

1783 - - - 19,579,718 

1784 - - - 19,605,574 

Total from I78O to 1784 90,882,397 
Average of these five years 18,176,479 



Piastres. 

In 1785 . . . 18,770,000 

1789 - - - 19,044,000 

1792 - - . 19,521,698 

1802 . . - 20,200,000 

The average of the five years from I78O to 
1784 differs from the average corresponding to 
the period from 1763 to 1767» more than two 
thirds, i. e. 12,006,515 piastres. The diminu- 
tion of the price of mercury from 82 to 62 
piastres the quintal^ the establishment of a free 
trade, the introduction of the tobacco farm, 
and several other measures of government 
which we have already explained may be 
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considered as the causes of this increase of 

revenue. 

The following are the principal branches of 

the revenue of New Spain : 
^ Istr Revenue drawn from the produce of the 
j gold and silver mines *, five millions and a 

ha^ of piastres ; 

Viz, 

Duties t paid at the royal treasury by 
the proprietors of mines (jderecho de 
oro y plata), under ihe denomina* 
tions of half fifth, . duty* of one per 

r 

cent, and duty of coinage and Piastres. 

signiorage in 1795 - - 3,5l6,00Q 

Net profit on the sale of mercury in 

1790 1 . - . - 536,000 

Net profit of coinage § - - 1,500,000 

In 1793, the mint of Mexico along with the 
house of ^ard^^îon produced 1,754,993 piastres} 
the expences amounted to 385,568 piastres, 
and the net profit of the mint amounted to 
\ 1,369,425 piastres. The gold and silver duties 
have increased within the last 40 years with 
the quantity of precious metals extracted from 

* Renta del producto y henefiào metàlko. ^^ 

f. See vol. iii. p. 329. 
t See vol. iii. 'p. 386. 
§ 3ee voL iii. p. 483. 

VOL. IV. P 
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the mibes of Mexico ; from 1763 to 17^7^ that 
quantity was 58,192,316 piastres, or kt an 
average 11,6^8,463 piastres per antiûiii; from 
1781 to 1785, after the diminution of the 
price of mereur}% the establishment of a Su- 
preme council of minés, arid the edict of free 
trade, the produce of the mines amoiifated id 
101,245,573 piastres, or at an average 20,24991 14 
piastres per annum. In 1790 the duty on çolji 
amounted to 1^,38^ piastres; and thb dUiy 
on silver to è,()2 1,238 piastres. Tke net pro- 
fit of the mint of Mexico is at present neàriy | 
six times greater than thlàt of the niint at ^ 
lima; 

àiïà. Revenue of the manufacture bt to- 
bacco* Jrork Jour milUàm io jour inlïHàiis iBifd \ 
a half of piastres. In 1802 the value of the 
tobacco purchased from mé IcViittvàftors of 
Orizaba and Cordova amounted to 594,000 
piàîstteè ; and the visdtie of tïié t6bàcc6 sold on 
account 6£ the kirig àittôùntéd ta %6i^;tl60 
piastres. The expehces àf'Mâiïufôdufé in the 
same 'year àmiôunted to l^Ô85ip()0 piàistfefe. 
]SF6w, as the ëk^ëUce 'àf mâîiàgetiien^ or the 
salaries of the ôj0SceiS, &ic. exceed Ûie Earn 6f 
794,000 pîaàttes, the net VèVenué Was only 
4,092,000 piastres. 

We see from these accurate data drawn 

* Producto del real eitanco del tàbacà. See Vol. iii. p, 42 
and 466. 
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ftom a tabte already ghren by us* in the 18th 
chdpter, that thi& branch of public administra- 
timi is flo vicious^ that the salaries of officers 
oonsume 19 per cent, of the net revenue. The 
latter agreeably to a royal cedula issued during 
the time of the ministry of Galvez ought to be^ 
sent intd âpatn ^ it is the liquida remissible a 
la Penmsiila which ought to remain untouched, 
and which the nîcetoys under no pretext can 
employ in the «eternal wants of the country. 
The great royal manufactory of Seville prin- 
cipally manufactures tobacco from Brazil^ 
althoi^h the Spanish Rio Kegro, the Island 
of Cuba, the province of Cunuusa, and many 
other provinoes oé' Spanish America are capa- 
ble of fwààsàmig the mast aromatic tobacco. 
Its produoe, which is four millions (^piastres, 
' neaily eqùàh the net revenue of the tobacco 
&rm of Mexico ; and both of these exceed the 
levenue of the crown of Swedai; but it is 
not so much the greatâess of thé duty which 
WBiders it odwus to the peo|ile, as the manner 
in which k is raised. Of all the feiforms pro- 
pMed in the adminisbra^kion (£ the finanées of 
tbe colonies, the most desireable a^ the sup* 
ftesmm of the tobatco isystem, and the abolition 
of 4hê tribute oti Ûte Indians. 
I iSrdw Net revenue of the jAlcavalas, nearly 
* three millions of piastres. The gross produce of 
braacb of taxation^ according to an 

p 2 
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average from I788 to 1792, was 3,259,504 
piastres. Discounting the expence of col- 
lection and salaries, amounting to S71448 
piastres, there remains a net rçvenue of 
2,888,356 piastres. The activity of commerce 
has so much increased within the last forty 
years, that the produce of the alcavalaâ from 
1765 to 1777 amounted to 19,844,0j53 piastres ; ( 
while between I778 and 1790 it amounted to 
34,218,463 piastres. The customs of Mexico/ 
hardly produced from I766 to 1778—6,661,900 
piastres; from 1779 to I79I they produced 
more than 9,462,014 piastres. In 1799, the 
revenue of the akaoalas only amounted to 
2,407,000 piastres ; but it has greatly increased | 
since that time. In the revenues the expence ^ 
of collection defrayed by the people amounts 
to 13 per cent. The alcavala not being paid 
by the Indians, we conclude that this impost is 
equal to ap annual capitation of If pia(stres on 
the whites and mixed casts. 

4th. Net produce of the Indian capitation 1 
tax* one million three hundred thousand piastres. ( 
The increase of the produce of this tribute proves 
the increase of the Indian population, a fact 
very little known in Europe, which aSbrds 
great consolation to the friends of humanity. 
From 1758 to 1792, the capitation tisix on the 

^ * Tributas. See vol. I p. 187. 
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Indians amounted at an average to 1,057,715 
piastres annually. Now the expences of col- 
lection and salaries were 55,770 piastres, to 
which we must add 102,624 piastres for pen- 
sions 'paid to the descendants of Montezuma 
and several of the Conquistadores for sums des- 
tined for the support of the halberdiers (alabar-^ 
deros) of the viceroy and for other charges. 
When we discount these 158,894 piastres from 
the gross produce of the tribute, we ifind a 
net produce of tribute (liquido) of 899,321 
piastres. In 1799 this liquido amounted to 
1,247,000 piastres, while in 1746 it was only 
650,000 piastres. The capitation of the In- 
dians from 1765 to 1777 was stated in the 
registers at 10,444,483 piastres; and from 
1778 to 1790 at 11,506,602 piastres. The 
expence of collection of this impost does 
not exceed six per cent, of the net produce. 
) 5th. Net produce of the duty on pulque, 
i eight hundred thousand piastres. This duty 
on the jfermented juice of the agave*, the wine 
of the Indians, produced in the towns of Mexico, 
Toluca, and Puebla de los Angeles, at aa 
average from I788 to 1792, a net annual sum 
of 761,131 piastres: in 1799 it amounted ta 
754,000 piastres. Expence of collection of 
this revenue, seven per cent, of the liquido. The 
manufacture of pulque was altogether pro* 

X * See vol. ii. p. 525. 

p 3 
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hibited by the laws of Charles I. and Phi* 

hpllL 

' 6th. Net produce of the duty on imports 

and exports, under the nanie of almoxaryhzgo^ 

ha^ a million qf piastres. 

TtK Produce of the sale of papal indulgences, 
or bulls de la cru^ada^ two hundred and seventy 
thmcsand piastres. 

8tlu Net produce of the post *, two hundred 
and ;^ty thousand piastres. This produce 
between 1765 and 1777 was 1,006,0^4 piastres ; 
and between 1778 and 1790 wae 2,420,4«Ç 
piastres ; an augmentation which both d^mon* 
stmtes the progress of civili^atioa and com- 
merc6« 

9th. Net produce of tiie mle of powder f^ 
une hundred and fifty thomand piastres ; from 
1788 to 1792 it was at m average 144,636 
piastres annually. 

lOfch. Net produce of the revenue levied on 
clerical benefices^ under the i^ame of mesada 
sod media tmata, one kimdred thousand piastres. 

11th. Net produce on the sate pf cards, one 
hundred and twenty thousand pktstras.t 
r ISth. Net produce <£ Btamp duties (fopel 
SeUadd) tighty thoumnd piastres ; from 178|S 

* Renia d^Coreas. 

t Liquida del real estanco de la polvera. See vol. iii. P' 470. 

X Estanco de naypes. 
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to 1792 at an average 60,756 piastres per 
annum. 

' 1 3th. Net produce of the farm of cock-fiçht- 
îpg ^9 f(yrtyiF^^ thousand j^iastres. 

! 14thV Net produce of the farm of snow,' 
thirty thousand piastres. If there were not' 
countries in Europe where a tax is paid on 
day-light, we might well be surprised' to seie' 
in America that the bed of snow whicfif 
covers the high chain of the Andes is 
considered as a property of the king of 
Spdn. The poor Indian who with danger 
reaches the summit of the Cordilleras can 
neither .CQll.e.ct snow Jior sell it in the 
neighbouring towns without pajdng a dutv to 
gove^ment. This strange custom of con- 
spring the sale of ice and snow as / a royal 
ijight, existed also in France at the beginning 
of tl^e 5jBVjBnteenth century, and the Ferme dès 
tiieges was o;^y put a stop to at Paris becai^»ç 
the magnitude ,of the duty produced such a 
rapid diminution of the u^e of cooling beverages, 
that the court .thought it more advisable to 
4eclare the trade in ice and snow completely 
free. At Me^^cp and Vera Cruz, where .the 
summits of the Popocatepetl and the Pic d'X)ri- 
zaba J^woish snowi» for the making of sherbets, 
the esfqmco de la nieve was only introduced in 
1779. 

* Esianfio de ,iM iu^os de gailos. 

p 4 
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We iiave thus compared the total revenue of 
New Spain at different periods. of the eighteenth 
century; let us now pursue this comparison 
in the different branches of impost indicated 
in the statistical work of Villa-Senor, published 
at Mexico in 1746 ;, and we shall see at each 
article irrefragable pfoofs of the progress of 
population and public prosperity. 



Comparative table of the revenue of New 

Spain. 



Sources of the public revenue. 



Duties levied on the pro 
duce of the mines 

Mint 

Alcavala 

Almoxarifazgo 

Indian capitation tax 

Cruzada 

Media anata <- 

Duty on pulque or agave 
juice 

Duty on cards 

Stamps - 

Sale of snow - 

Sale of powder 

Cock-fighting 



In 1 746. 



Piastres. 

700,000 
357,500 
721,875 
373,333 
650,000 
150,000 
49,000 



In 1803. 



161,000 
70,000 
41,000 
15,522 
71,550 
21,100; 



Piastres. 

3,516,000 

1,500,000 

3,200,000 

500,000 

1,200,000 

270,000 

100,000 



800,000 

120,000 

80,000 

26,000 

145,000 

45,000 



We have only included in this table the 
duties, the tariff of which has not been increased 
since 1746, when the monopoly of tobacco 
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was not yet introduced, and the metallic pro- 
duce instead of 28 mUlions only 10 millions of 
piastres. Robertson in the edition of the His- 
tory of America, published in 1788, only values 
the revenue of Mexico at four millions of 
piastres, while it actually amounted at that 
period to more than eighteen millions. Such was 
the state of ignorance in Europe at that time re- 
specting the colonies of Spain, that that learned 
and illustrious historian when treating of* the 
finances of Peru, was compelled to derive his 
information from a manuscript drawn up in 1614. 
M. Neckert calculated in 1784 the contri- 
butions at 23 livres 13 sous, or 4^ piastres per 
head of all sexes and ages in France. Reckoning 
the number of inhabitants in New Spain at 
5,837,000, and the revenue at twenty millions 
of piastres, we shall have 3^ per head of all 
sexes and ages. Peru, which at present con- 
tains only a million of inhabitants, and yields a 
revenue of three millions and a half of piastres, 
gives nearly the same result. As the Indians^ 
subject to the capitation tax pay no alcavala, 
and make no use of tobacco, calculations of 
this sort, which are not very instructive even 
for Europe, are by no means applicable to 
America. Besides, it is not so much the mass 

* Robertson^ vo), iv. p. 352, note xxxiii. 

t Necker, deTAdminûtratUm des finances^ t. i. p. 221. 
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of w^poçtS 9^ a^mx 4i3tiibuti0n^ and t|iQ p^qde 
^ fï»eif recpyery, which ocça^on the (Jistfegsf 

f of t^e «ïh^l^it;»iit3, Tq attaw a, cprt^n dpgrep 
of ^çiirwy iîj calçuJ^tiQft? sp yagpp in ^hejf 
lai^^turp, Ife ougjht not ^holly to recJçQn ^fliopg 
the bi^fdcfij? supporte4 hy the iphjabitants pf 

^ ÎJew Spain, ]the 4^tiÇiS op gold aji4 silvier, au^ 
iJ^e pr^^ts pf tlïe B?int, whiçl> togetJier corne jua 
fpj: piprje tï^n a fo\urth pa^rt pf tjie total reyei^ue 
qf the ço)fjitry. We will not pntier herp into 
(J^pi^^sjonç x^ipabje of affprdii^ ^o very litj^ 
sa^i^^ctipi»^ ^1^ we .§haj][ rather ^t/çp to çp^^ 
plete the yjypw pf tl\e Mexic^ fyispce^y by trçjat* 
ÎQ^ Iq the foliow^g >çjhai4ç^ pf t)^^ .^ex^ences of 
Cfiji^çtipn fini Djie exj^ces pjf jgpv^fÇBji^. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Escpenc€9 of Collection — Public Expenditure --^ SiHuidos -^ 
Net produce which flows into the Royal Treasury of 
Madrid — Military State '^Defence of the Country — Reca- 
pitulation, 

In examining the different branches - of the 
revenue of the state, we have indicated the ex- 
pence of collection occasioned by the partial 
receipts. In all countries these expences vary- 
according to the nature of impost or duty levied. 
We know from the researches of M. Necker*, 
that in France, before the year 1784* the ex- 
pence of collection amounted to IO4: per cent, 
of the whole imposts laid upon the people, while 
it cost more than 15 per cent, to collect the 
duties on consumption alone. From these pro- 
portions we may judge to a certain extent of 
the economy which prevails in the administra- 
tion of the finances. The following table^ 
drawn up from o£Scial papers, exhibits an af- 
flicting result : it proves that the inhabitants of 
New Spain support burdens which surpass 
the net revenue of the state by more than a 

* Necher^ t. i. p. 93 and 18& 
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seventh. We shall first give this table» such 
as it was sent by the Count de Revillagi- 
gedo the viceroy, to the ministry at Madrid ; 
and we shall afterwards discuss the results 
which may be drawn from it. 
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The numbers in this Table relate tè an ave- 
rage of the Ave years preceding 178O. lù this 
pièriod the reJvenue of New Spain did not exceed 
I ^hteen millions of piastres. The first class of 
imposts includes more Ihaa a half of the total 
iyeceipts j and the expences of collection antount 
tb 12-iV P^r cent» of the gross produce. Tbe 
Second class contains sudi branches as are 
the object of a particular monopoly, as the royal 
fiunh of tobacco, the sde of mercury sand 

' cards on account of the crown. With respect 

to this part of the public receipts, the Table 

presents a result which does not appear accurate, 

for it litates the expences of management and 

"^\ oollecticm ïit 44tJ P^r ci^t It is probable 

. I / that the persons entrusted with drawing up this 
'Table à£ the finances of Mexico, have con- 
founded under this head the salaries of the 
officers, with the expences of mamifiictures and 
other imknoi;(to charges. We have already 
explaÊËeâj with the greatest minuteness, every 
thing connected with the tâhacco management j 
we have ^seen that the salaries of the officers do 
iqot consuTEie upon the whole more than 800,000 
ipiastres mJk gross produce of more than seven 
:]bilUons %nd a half df piastres. Adding to the 
lûilaries of oncers a few ^^pences of manage- 
ment àisgfûsei under the vague denomination 
of expences of administration, we may estimate 
) the expence of collection at 25 per cent. The 
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ieconôihy intktociuded iiiti^ thë èoltediioti of bxes 
on the clergy form a singular contrast to the 
horrible depr^datjion which takes place in the 
management of corporation property. I should 
be tempted to believe that in general the ex^ 
pence of collection in Mexico amounts to. 16 t 
or 18 per cent; of the gross receipts. The 
prodigious number of ofiicers, the greatest idle- 
ness in those who fill the highest offices, the 
utmost complication in the administration of 
the financeSj^ render the collection of taxes as 
slow and difficult as expensive to the Mexican 
public. 

According to the Table of ïhe finances drawn 
up by order of tïie Count de Revillagigedo, 
the expences of government were on an average 
between 1784 and 1789 as follows : — 



. r 
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Application of the revenue of the state. 

Piastres. 

Situados sent to the colonies of Ame- 
rica and Asia ... 3,011,664 
Regular troops - - - 1,339,458 

Militia - - - - " 169,140 

Expence of keeping up presidios^ or 

military posts ... 1,053,706 
Food and clothing of condemned cri- 
minals - - - . 47,268 
Arsenal and dockyard of the port of 

San Bias .... 93,004 

Administration of justice - - 124,294 

Administration of the finances - 508,388 

Pensions and other charges assigned 

on the masa commun - - 496,913 

Missions of California and the North- 
west coast of America - 42,494 
Various expences of fortifications, 
ships of war stationed at Vera 
Cruz, &c. - - - 1,000,000 



Total - . . 7,886,329 
Now the revenue of the three classes 
of imposts was according to the 
preceding Table - - 13,884,336 

Remains, revenue of the king, which 
may be transmitted to the mo- 
ther country - - - 5,998,007 
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During the administration of the last viceroy, 
Don Josef * de Yturigarray, in the beginning 
of the year 1803, à new Table of the finance 
was drawn up, of which the general result 
difiers very little from that of the year 1790. 
The following is the detail of that budge t^ in 
which the distribution of the different articles of 
the public expense leaves much to be desired 
with respect to order and perspicuity. 



VOL. IV. 
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Budget of the public revenue of New Spain for 

the year 1803. 



Application of receipts. 



The receipts amount to 
Expences. 

I. Expence of adminis- 
tration. 

Sueldos de hacienda^ sala- 
ries of the viceroy, of 
the commandant gene- 
ral of the provincias in- 
ternaSf of the intendants, 
of the secretaries at- 
tached to the different 
chiefs, pensions of the 
governors retired from 
service (jubilados) 

Expences of transmitting 
mnds from province to 
province, and into Spain 

Purchase of raw materials 

for the tobacco, powder, 

and salt-petre farms, 

(para especies estancadas) 

Expence of the mint, and 
of the powder and to- 
bacco manufactories 



Piastres. 



• • 



Piastres. 



20,000,000 



1 



2,000,000\ 5 250 ^j^ 



750,000 



1,200,000 



1,300,000, 



^ 



Remains in net produce (liquido) 14,750,000 
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Application of receipts. 




Remains in net produce 
(liquido) from the pre- 
ceding page .... 

II. Charges of the masa 
commun. 

Military defence, ships, 
gun-boats, regular 
troops, militia, presi- 
dios, and criminals . 

Fortifications, arsenal and 
dockyards of San Bias, 
magazines, .^ consump- 
tion of powder for the 
exercise of the troops 

Expence of courts of jus- 
tice (aicdiencias)f mis- 
sionaries, average - - 

Pensions .... 

Hospitals and repairs of 
royal works . . - 



Piastres. 



14,750,000 



^ 



3,000,000 



800,00a\ 4,650,000 



250,000 
200,000 



400,000 



7 



Remains in net produce {liquido) 10,100,000 



q2 
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Application of receipts. 



Remains in net produce 
(Uquido) from the pre- 
ceding page - 

III. Remittances to the 
mother country and 
colonies {cargos ultra- 
marinas). 

Net produce of the to- 
bacco farm - - - 

Net produce of the sale 
of cards (nat/pes) - 

Pensions assigned on the 
ramos de vacantes^ the 
third part of which is 
sent to the establish- 

' ment for the accommo- 
dation {Mont de pieté) 
of the military at Madrid 

Purchase money of mer- 
cury in Germany - 

Produce of the médias 
anataSy and other duties 
on the clergy, applied 
to the cannon foundry 
of Ximena 

Sitîiados of the colonies of 
Asia and America - 



Piastres. 



Piastres. 



10,100,000 



3,500,000^ 



120,000 



60,000 
500,000 



7,780,000 



100,000 



3,500,000 



'j 



Remains in the treasury^ 
of Mexico at the end > 
of the year - - J 



2,320,000 
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Application of receipts. 



Sums sent to the Royal 
Treasury of Madrid. 

From the tobacco farm 

and cards 
Surplus (sobrante) in the 

treasury of Mexico - 



Piastres. 



Piastres. 



3,620,000 
2,320,000 




940,000 



To give a clearer idea of the situation of the 
finances of Mexico, I shall present, at the close 
of the budget 0Ï the year 1803, a Table of the 
expences of state, as they are classed in a 
memoir drawn up by me in Spanish during my 
residence at Mexico, and communicated by the 
viceroy to the ministry at Madrid in 1804. 

The revenue of New Spain, estimated at 
twenty millions of piastres, is consumed, 

I. By expences incurred in the interior of the 
kingdom, amounting to ten millions and a \ 
half of piastres : 

II. By remittances of specie (sitmdos) an- 
nually made to other Spanish colonies, 
amounting to three millions and a half'qf 
piastres : ' 

III. By money paid, as the net produce of the 
colony, into the treasury of the king of Spain 
at Madrid, amounting to sij: millions of pi- 
astres. 

q3 
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I. The expencesof internal administration, 
covered bv the receipts of the niasa ctmmun^ 
Î are divided as follows : 

Piastres. 

1. War expences - — 4>000,<X)0 

Viz. 

Piastres. 

Troops of the line (/ropûreg&tÉto) . 1,800,000 

Militia - - - 350,000 

Presidios - . - 1,200,000 

Expence of the Fort of Perote - 200,000 
Marine, dockyards of San Bias, ") 

arsenals of tlie ports - / * 

4,000,000 

The war expences in 1792 were 
calculated at 1,507»000 for the regtdar 
troops, 292,000 for the militia, and 
1, 079^000 for keeping up presidios. 

2. Salaries of the viceroy, intendants, 
and officers employed in the ad- 
ministration of the finances . 2,000^000 

3. Expences of administration of 
justice, audienciaSf solas del crimen, 
juzgados depenas de camara, juz- 

gado de bienes de defimtos, juzgado 
delndios . . . 300,000 



Carried forward 6,300,000 
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Piastres. 

Brought over - - 6,300,000 

4. Prisons, correction houses, hospitals 400,000 

5. Pensions - - 250,000 

6. Expences of administration, ad- 
vances made to the tobacco farm, 
expences of the royal manufac- 
tories, purchase of raw materials, 

repairs of public buildings 3,550,000 



10,500,000 



In Europe very exaggerated ideas are in 
general entertained of the power and wealth 
of the viceroys of Spanish America. This 
power and wealth have no existence, but when 
the person who fills the situation i^ supported 
by a ^eat party at court, and where, by making 
9* sacrifice of his honour to a sordid avarice, 
he abuses the prerogatives entrusted to him 
by the law. The salaries of the viceroys of 
New Cbenada and Buenos Ajnres, are only 
40,000 pl^j^tres per annum* j and the viceroys 
of Peru and New Spain have only 60^000 1. 
At Mexico a viceroy finds himself surrounded 
by families^ whose revenues are three or fqur 
times greater than his own ; and his house is 

'' * SAOOl. Sterling. Trans. 

1 1 2,6002. Sterling. Trans. 

a4 
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on an establishment like that of the King of 
Spain. He cannot leave his palace without 
being preceded by his guards on horseback j 
he is served by pages ; and in the town of 
Mexico he is only permitted to dine with his 
wife and children. This excess of etiquette 
becomes a means of saving j and a viceroy, who 
wishes to quit his retirement and enjoy society, 
must remain for some time in the country, 
either at San Augustin de las Cuevas, or at 
Chapoltepec, or at Tacubaya. Some of the 
viceroys of New Spain have had an increase 
of salary ; instead of 60,000 piastres, the Che- 
valier de Croix, Don Antonio Buccarelli, and 
the Marquis de Branciforte, had an annual 
revenue of 80,000 piastres*} but this court 
favour was not extended to the successors of 
the three abpve-named viceroys. 

A governor who chooses to renounce all 
delicacy of sentiment, and considers himself 
as having come to America for the purpose i 
of enriching his family, finds means for accom- ' 
plishing his end, by favouring the richest in- I 
dividuals of the country in the distribution of 
places, in the dealing out of the mercury, in 
privileges granted in time of war to carry { 
on a free trade with the colonies of neutral 
powers. For some years past, the ministry of 
Madrid have deemed it for their interest to 

* 16,800/. Sterling. Traw^ 
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name even to the smallest situations in the 
Colonies. However, the recommendation of 
the viceroy is still of great importance to the 
person who solicits, especially if the object so- 
licited be a military charge, or a title of nobi- 
lity (^titulo de CastiUd)^ which the Spanish Ame- 
ricans are in general much more eager . for 
than the European Spaniards. A viceroy, it 
is true, has no right to make any commercial 
regulations, but he may interpret the orders 
of the court ; he may open a door to neutrals, 
by informing the king of the urgent circum- 
stances which have determined him to have 
recourse to that step ; he may protest, against 
a reiterated order, and accumulate memoirs and 
informes i and if he is rich, adroit, and sup- 
ported in America by a courageous assessor, and 
at Madrid by powerful friends, he may govern 
arbitrarily without fearing the residencia, that 
is to say, the account which he must render 
of his administration to every superior (Chef) 
who has occupied a place in the Colonies. 

There have been viceroys who, secure of 
their impunity, have extorted in a few years 
nearly eight millions of livres tournois* j and 
with pleasure we add, that there have been 
others, who, far from increasing their fortune by 
unlawful means, have displayed a noble and 
generous disinterestedness. Among the latter, 

* Upwards of 326,0001. Sterling. Trans. ^ 
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the Mexicans will long remember with gra- 
titude the Count de Revillagigedo, and the 
Chevalier d'Asanza, two statesmen equally dis- 
tinguished for their private and their public 
virtues, whose administration would have been 
productive of still more ^ood, if their exterior 
position had aUowed them freely to follow the 
career which they had marked out. - 

II. Three millions and a half oi piastres^ 
neariy a sixth part of the whole revenue of 
Mexico, annually pass to the other Spanish 
I Colonies, as an indispensable supply for their 
I interior administration. These sittcadoSj accord- 
ing to averages drawn from the years between 
1788 and 1792, were distributed in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Piastres. 

1. Island of Cuba - - 1,826^000 

Piastres. 

a. Attencion de tierra^ aid 
to the internal govern- 
ment of the island - ^6,000 

N. B. 146,000 piastres for 
Santiago de Cuba, and 
290,000 piastres for the 
Havannah. 

b. Attencion maritima^m^L' 

rine expences - 740^000 

Carried forward - 1,176,000 
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Piastres. 

Brought over - 1,176,000 

N- B. 700,000 piastres for 
the port ajid dock yards 
of the Hàvamiah, and 
40,000 piastres for the 
vessels stationed off the 
coasts of the Mosquitos. 

c. Expence of keeping up 
the fortifications of the 
Havannah - - 150,000 

d. Purchase money of to- 
bacco trom the Island of 
Cuba, which goes into 

Spain . . . 500,000 

1,826,000 

2. Florida .... 151,000 

S. Porto Rico - - - 377,000 

4. The Philippine Islands - . 850,000 

5. Louisiana . - - . 557,000 

6. The Island of Trinidad . 200,000 

7. The Spanish part of St. Domingo «74,000 



^^m 



B,635fiOO 

Although, since the period when iMs taUe 
was drawn up, Spain has lost Louisiana, and 
the Islands of Trinidad and Saint Domingo, 
the situados have not been diminished to the 
amount of 1,031,000 piastres, as might be sup- 
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posed. The administration of the Philippine 
Islands» Cuba, and Porto Rico, has been so 
expensive during the last war, especially from! 
the squadrons stationed there under admirals 
Alava and Aristizabal, that the sum sent to 
the eastern and western Colonies, has never 
been less than three millions of piastres. We 
cannot help being surprised to see that the 
Havannah requires an assistance of 1,400,000 
piastres, when we recollect that the receivers 
of fot/al duties pay* into the treasury of the 
Colony, more than two millions of piastres 
per annum. ' Although, in the Philippine Islands, 
the tribute on the natives amounts to 573,000 
piastres, and the excise on tobacco, to 600,000 
piastres, the royal treasuries of Manilla have 
constantly required of late, a sittcado of 500,000 
piastres. 
I III. The net revenue (sobrante, liquida renii^ 
sible), drawn by the Mother Country from 
Mexico, scarcely amounted to a million of pias. 
très before the introduction of the tobacco farm. 
At present it amounts to five or six millions 
of piastres, according as greater or smaller 
situados are required by the other Colonies, 
This liquida or sobrante is composed of the net 
produce of the tobacco and powder farms, which 
pretty uniformly amounts to three millions and 
a half of piastres, and the variable surplus of 
the masa commun. I must observe, that in the 
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Spanish Colonies, little or no money remains 
in the treasuty, after the accounts of the year 
have been closed. Those who govern, are 
aware that the surest means of supporting 
their credit at court, and preserving their places,! 
is to send as much money as possible to the 
royal treasury at Madrid. ' 

As the greater part of the population of 
New Spain is concentrated in the five inien- 
dancies of Mexico, Guanaxuato, Puebla, Valla- 
dolid, and Guadalaxara, these provinces bear the 
greatest part of the burdens of the state* The 
provincias internas may be considered as Colo- 
nies of Mexico, properly so called ; but these 
colonies, far from supplying funds to the trea- 
sury of the capital, are a drawback on that 
treasury. The receipts of the provincial trea- 
sury (caa^a real) of Guanaxuato, were, on an 
average of the five years preceding 1793, 

Piastres. 

Duty* on gold and silver, and 
alcavala - . - 850,000 

Produce of tobacco, powder, and 
stamps . . . 312,000 

Total 1,162,000 



* Nothing more is meant here than the duty itself; 
for the quantity of silver which passes through the pro- 
vincial treasury of Guanaxuato, is more than from six to 
seven millions of piastres, the whole produce of the mines 
flowing through that channel to the mint at Mexico. 
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This annual expences are : 

Piastres. 

Salary of the intendant - - 6/XX) 

Expence of administration of the treasury 7»800 
Assay of gold and silver - 5,600 
E^qpence of collection of the alcavala and 

duty on pulque - . - . 8,000 
Salaries of gudxàs (^Risguardo) - 10,700 

Total 39,600 



From the table of the expences of Gua- 
naxuato, we may form some idea of the situation 
of the finances in the twelve other intendancies 
of which the kingdom of New Spain is composed. 
At Valladoiid the revenues at present amount to 
77^)000 piastres, and this account is probably 
mare accurate than that of the revenue of the in- 
tendancy ^f Guanaxuato, which appears some- 
what too low. 

The profit derived by the government of 
Spain from Mexico, amounts to more than two 
thirds of the net produce of the Spanish Colonies, 
in America and Asia. The greatest part of 
the authors on political economy, who have 
treated of the finances of the peninsula, the 
liquidation of the vaksy and of the bank of 
Saint Charles, found their calculations on the 
falsest data, by exaggerating the treasures 
which the court of Spain annually derives 
from its American possessions. These trea- 
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sures, in the most abundant years, never ex- 
ceeded the sum of nine millions of piastreSé 
When we consider that the ordinary ex- 
pences of state in European Spain, since 
1784, have been from thirty-five to forty 
millions of piastres, we find that the money 
sent by the colonies to the treasury of Madrid, 
does not amount to more than a fifth part of 
the total revenue. It might be easy to prove, ? 
that if Mexico enjoyed a wise administra- 
tion ; if it opened its ports to every friendly 
nation; if it received Chinese and Malay 
colonists to people its western coast, from 
Acapulco to Colima; if it increased the 
plantations of cotton, coffee, and sugar; and 
finally, if it established a just balance between 
its agriculture, its mines, and its manufacturing 
industry, it might alone, in a very few years, af- 
ford the crown of Spain a net profit double 
the amount of what is at present furnished ; 
by the whole of Spanish America. ^ 

Tlie following is a general table of the fi« 
nances of the colonies, with respect to the 
net revenue immediately derived from them 
by the Mother Cx)untry : — 

The royal treasury receives from the vice- 
royalty of New Spairij from five to six mil 
lions of piastres * per annum. 

* 1,890,000^ Sterling. Trans. 
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\/ From the Viceroyalty of Pen^ more . than a 
million of piastres ; 

From the Viceroyalty of^JSuenos Ayres^ from 
six to seven hundred thousand piastres ; 

From the Viceroyalty of New Grenada^ 
from four to five hundred thousand piastres ; 

In the Capitanias générales of Caracas, ChiU, 
Guatimala, the island of Cuba, and Porto Rico, 
the receipts are consumed by the expences 
of administration; and it is the same with the 
Philippine and Canary Islands» 

Hence, all - the colonies only produce to 
the treasury of Spain, eight millions two 
hundred thousand piastres per annum, at an 
' average. Considering the colonies merely 
as distant provinces, we find that the reve- 
nue of the European part of the Spanish 
monarchy hardly equals that of the Ameri- 
can part. * 

y/ Finances of the Spanish Monarchy in 1804. 

EUROPE. — Peninsula: gross revenue, thirty- 
five millions of piastres. The total receipt 
in 1784, was 685,000,000 reals de Vellon j 
in 1788 it was 616,295,000 reals, according 
to the account rendered by Lerena. Po- 
pulation 10,400,000 inhabitants. Surface 
25,000 square leagues. 

AMERICA. — From the researches made by 
me, respecting the state of the finances of 
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the colonies^ it appears to me, that we may 
estimate the gross revenue of all Spanish 
America, at 36,000,000 of piastres^ The 
population of Spanish Ameriea is nearly 
15,000,000 inhabitants ; its surface 468,000 
square leagues. The colonies^ of which tire 
can specify the gl'oss revenue with any degree 
of certainty, are the following : 

Viceroy alhf of New Spain, twenty millions of 
piastres; 

Viceroy alty of PerUj foUi' millions of piastres; 

Vicèroyalty of New Grenada, three million^ 
eight hundi^ed thousand piastres; 

Capitania general de Caracas, one million eight 
hundred thousand piastres^ 

Capitania, general of Havanah, the island of 
Cuba, without the Floridas, two mUiioni 
three hundred thousand piastres. The an^ 
nual sitii£(i|diiJ&om Mexico, is not included 
in this calcùlaâoîàVvv!* ^ 

ASIA.>-^Philippine idandi^ r.'gross revenue with<2 
out including the situado from Acapulco, one 
million seven hundred thousand piastres^ 
Population, including only the subjected 
Indians in the island of Luçon and the Btsayea^ 
19900,000 inhabitants ; sur&ce, 14y640 square^ 
leagues. 

Africa. — Canary islands, annexed to Anda^ 
lusia; gross revenue, including the produce 

VOL* IV* R 
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of the tobacco farm, but net the supplies from 
S^avn, nearly two hundred and £E>rty thousand 
piastres. Popuktion, 180,000 inhabitants; 
surface, 4SI squaore leagues. 

Of these thirty-eight millions qf piastres, 
wbîeh the gross revenue of the Spanish co- 
lonies in America J Asia, and Jlfrica, amounts 
to, we may cons^ider etght million» and m | 
half as profits of coinage and duties levied / 
on the produce of the gold and silver minei»; 
nine âûlliona as the revenue of the tobacco j 
farm; and twenty millions^ and a half a» the f 
produce of the alcavala, almoxarifazgo^ India ' 
tribute, proceeds of powder, brandy» and 
eardsi and other duties on consumption. The 
interior administration of the o^nies con« 
smnes ikirty-one millions qf piastres per an- I 
nuBi;; and as we have already observed, 
nearly eight millions * flow into the royal trea* 
sary of Madrid. We know that the last sum» 
^dded to the thirty-five miltion» of piastres 
raised from European SfHtin, has for à long ' 
time past been insufficient to support the civil 
asA mihtaiy expences of the Mother Country. ' 

* In the account of the general revenue of Spain for 1801, 
which I procured in America, and which amounts to 
800;488^»687 reals of VeDon, the revenues of the Indict 
9Bm estimated at 143^0,768: real^ or At 7rl22^B 
piastres. 
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The ptiblic dèbt of Sf^ahi'* has rkeA by degrees 
to more thâiï a hundred and twenty millions of 
}n«str^ t f end the ânntifâ;! déficit hàâf been thé 
more considerable) ad commerce and indudti^y 
hteve been crsiinped by maritime warSé Beside»^ 
when we compare the gross revenue with the 

State of the population as we have statedf it 
àb^yve, we sfrall soon be convinced that the 
charge» supported by the mhabitants of the 
colonies afe one third less than those laid OJX 
the pe<^le of the Peninsula* 

^ Hiere were in 1805^ vales^ or royal obligations for 
the suiii of 1750 millions of reals de Vellon. There is 
nothic^ fbnnidable in the debt of Spain, when we reflect 
on the immense resources of that monai^chy, which iiy* 
eludes the finest parts of the globe in both hernia 
spheres. The public debt of f^rance before the revolution 
atttdunted to 1 100 milUons of piâsu-es ; And that of Ofeat tirr- 
taki at present plt)bably exceeds 2821 millions df piastre^^. la 
1 796 the sum of assignats in circulation in France^ amouMfd 
to 45,578,000,000 francs, or 8681 millions of piastres (1822 
HtUIk^n» dterlii^. Trctns.); but on their losing their authority 
(éemanetisaiHm) 100 francs of assignats wîere only e^uM 
to 3 sous 6 deniers in specie; and according to M« 
Hamel, there remained in circulation, the sum of 6254 
milHons of piastres, which were never wijtbdrawn. As to 
Hmô mandate add fescripiions, they were issued to the 
«mount of 4800 piastres* Thede sums must appear the 
greater, as we hiKve already demonstrated that not^ mora 
thitn 1637 millions of piastres exist in Europe, and that 
1^ trhcte qustnf^ of gold and silver extracted from thé 
iiiiùes of Anierica, since 1492, does not amoiiflt tf# 
ÂhQre than 5706 millions of piastres. 

t Upwards of 25 milhoi» sterHng. Trans* 

r2 
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At the period of the great catastrophe, by 
which England lost nearly the whole of her 
coiitinental possessions in America» several 
political writers examined the influence which 
the separation of .the Spanish colonies would di- 
rectly have on the finances of. the court of 
Madrid. The statements which we have given 
respecting the general situation of the finances 
of Spain, in 1804, enable us to furnish some 
data for the solution of this important pro- 
blem. If the whole of Spanish America had | 
declared itself independent, at the period of 
the revolt of the Inca Tupac-Amaru* ; this 
event alone would have produced several ef- 
fects: 1st, It would have deprived the royal 
treasury of Madrid of an annual receipt off 
from eight to nine millions of piastres, of net! 
revenue (liquida remisible) of the colonies; 
2dly, It would have produced a considerable 
diminution of the commerce of the Peninsula» | 
because the Spanish American, freed from 
the monopoly which the Mother Country has 
exercised for three hundred years, would have 
drawn directly the foreign goods which he 
wanted, from countries not subject to Spain; 
Sdly, This change of the direction of thé com- 
merce of the colonies, would have occasioned I 
a diminution of the duties levied in the ' 

* See vol. i. p. 200. 
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I 

custom-houses of the Peninsula, estimated at 
five millions of piastres ; éthly, The separation 
of the colonies, would have ruined ^ several 
Spanish manufactures, which are mostly sup- 
ported by the forced sale which they find 
in America, being unable, in their present 
state, to stand in competition with the goods 
of India, France, or England. These efiects, 
which would have been very sensibly felt lat 
first, would have been gradually compensated 
by the advantages arising from the concen-, 
tràtion of moral and physical force, from the- 
necessity of a better system of agriculture, 
and from the natural equilibrium between na- 
tions united by the ties of blood, and the 
exchange of * productions, which the habit of 
several centuries has rendered necessary. But' 
it would be wandering from our principal 
subject, to enter upon a discussion, whicb> 
at the period of the peace of Versailles, was 
thoroughly examined in several works of po- 
litiod economy. When we compare the extent, 
population, and revenue of Spanish America» 
with the extent, population, and revenue of 
the English possessions in India, we find the 
following results : — 
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^rom thiç table it ^ppearp, that New Spain^ 
<i>ç population pf which does not amount to 
six: millions, contributes, to the treasury of 
the kipg of Spain, twice as much net revenup 
a9 Great Britain draws from her fine posses-» 
sions in India, which contain five times the 
ni^ber of inhabitants of the former. It 
would be unfair, however, when we çompsire 

* Territory of which the English company has acquired 
the sovereignty, not including the allies and tributaries^ 
ineh as the KL^am» and the princes of Oiid^y th^ Cwr* 
natic» Mysore, Cochin, and Travancore. According U> 
M. Play£ûr, whom I followed in the table published in 
Tol. i. chap, viii, the population only amounts to twenty-three 
millions and half« The motives which have induced me to 
follow other data at present, are explained in notç I. at the 
end of the work. 



the gross revenue^ vàth the number. of i«fcbflr 
bitants, to bonclude, from this compmaoG^ 
that the Hiiadoos support smaller burdemi 
than tike Americans. We must not forg^ 
that the price of labour in Mexico is five 
times greater than in Bengal, «or, to use a 
word consecrated by a celebrated -fnant, in 
Hindostan^ the same .quantity pf piuoiiiey com- 
mands five times more labour than in Ame- 
rica. ..;.•'.•'" 

When we turn to the budget of fe^pencep 
of state, we find > with surprise^ thiit in New 

\ Spain, which has hardly any other neighbours 
to fear but a few warlike tribes oflndians^ 
the military defence -of the country consumes 

j nearly a £^iirth -part of the whole revenue. 
It is true, "die number of troops of the line 
only amounts to nine or ten thousand; but 
when we add the militias called prwinciaks 

jand wrbanaSi we find an army of 32,000 men 

^distributed over an e:ictent of country, of si|c 
hundred leagues in length. We shall h^r^ 
examine a few of tboae staie$ annu^Jly pre- 
sented to the coiçt jof Madrid^ since the 
Counts de^Q^vez and Eevillagiged^o, and the 

Marquis de Branciforte, thought proper to in- 

*i • ■ ' 

* Revenve of British India {in the year 1801) 9,742^937^. 
iterli p^; charges^ 9,96^,,180Z.; pet reveùue, 781^767/. 
Ploffair Suit. Breviaty^ P*,?^* 

t Adam SmitL " 
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crease the militia corps. The following^ table 
explains, in the greatest detail, the heteroger 
neous elements of which the military of Mexr 
ico and the prwincias internas is composed. 

I. Creneral Table of the army in 1804. 

Denondiiation of Corp9. "* Men. 

I. Regular Troops {Tropas veteranas) 9»919 

Men. 

1. In Mexico proper - - 6,23^ 

e. In the provincias internas ad- 
ministered by the Viceroy of ^ 
Mexico - T - - 59S 

80 In the prcmncias internas sd^ 
ministered by commaiidant ge-^ 
lœrals - - . 3,099 



i«M 



9,919 
^I. Militia (cuerpos de miUdas) ^St^VTI 

Men. 

l.Provincial militia (jpr(W«wc/afe5)21,218 
Viz. In the Viceroyalty, 18,631 
In ^^ provincias in- ? g kqj 
iemas - - 3 
2. Militia of towns (ur&o^io^) 1,059 

22,277 



Total in a time of peace, not includ- 
ing the peninsula of Yucatan and ^ 32,196 
Guatimala 
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IL Table exhibiting in detail tl^e distribu- 
tion of the regular troops* 

Denomination of Corps. Mèn^ 

A* Regular troops distributed in 

Mexico proper ^ - ^ 6,S2âr 

a. Infantry - - 5,260 

Guard of the Viceroy, created in ^ 

158|3 {alahardisros) - - - £5 

Four regiments :' JPwTo de la Corona^ 
Nv^a Espandy Meanco^ and Pu, 
ebla : the three latter raised îç> 
1788 and 1789: the whole are 
composed of 14 companies : in eaeh 
regiment 979 men - - 3,91 6 

Battalion of Vera Cruz of five com- 
panies raised in 1793. - 502 

Artillery corps of three companies 

of 125 men each -^ .. 375 

Engineei» cdii^s eight officers 

Volontanos de Catalufia, two cwi« 

panics crea^d in 1762 ^*. "^ !* 160 

Company of Acapulcp^ created in 
1773 . .' - -. . 77 

Company of the Fresfdl(M)f the Ida 

del Carmen, created in 1773 IdO 

Compai^ of San Bla^» created in 1788 105 

Carried forward 5,2€0 
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Continuation of Table II. 

Denomination of Corps. Men* 

Brought over - 5,260 

^. Cavalry - - 965 

Four squadrons otDragones de EspaHa, 

created in 1764 - - 461 

Four squadrons cfDragones de Mexico, 

created in- 1765 - - 461 

Dragoons of the.Ireaidio del Car-' 

men ->^ * * - 48 



;; '6,225 
B. Regular .troops cont^iiObed ip the 
part <rf the Provincias Interna» un^ 
der the adpiinistration of the Vice- : 
Toy of MexicOx (campani^ presidiaJes 
y volantes) • - - - ; ■ : 595 

a. In old and new .Califomia 
Presidio de Nue^îtrti^ Seoora de ; , . 
Loreto, fqnued in 172Q,.:, . . .,,47 

of San Carlos «de Monterey > 
formed in 1770 . ry - &X 

of San, Diego, formed in 1770 5^ 
of 3?^ Francisco, formed in r , 
1776 -: -. ^.38 

of tl^e channel of S^Qt^ Sarr 
bara, fonned in I788 - o5 



Carried forward 270 6,890 
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Contîiiuation of Table IL 

Denomination of Corps. Men. 

Vm^fy. orer 370 (l,»20 

b. In the kingdom of Leon Military 
post (presidio') of San Juan Bautista 
de la Punta de Lampazos established 
in 1781 - . . 100 

b. In the province {cohnid) of New 

Santander 
Three companies of Volantes^ formed 
in 1783 . - . 225 



I ) 



C. Regular Tro(^s distributed in the 
part of the provincicLS internas which 
is administered by two commandant 
generals - - - 9fild9 



Tptal of Regular Tiioops - apl9 



. w^ 
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III. Table exhibiting in detail the distri- 
bution of the Militia. 

Denomination of Corps. Men. 

A. Provincial Militia (mUcias prwin- 
dales) . - - 21,218 

a. Of the Viceroyaity of Mexico lâ,631 

1. Infantry - . 7,249 
Seven regiments : Meadco^ Pjiebla^ 

Tlascala^ Cordoboj Orizaba y 
XaldUvpa^Toluca^ ValladoUd and * 
Celayaj of two battalions or ten 
companies, created inl788 ; each 
regiment 825 men in time of 
peace, and 1350 in time of war 5,775 

Three battalions : GtumaaniatOy ' \ 

Oaa:aca,2LndGtiadakuvara,o{ûve 
companies; 412 men in time of 
peace, and 675 men in time of war 1,236 ,. 

Two companies of men of colour 
Qpardos y morenosy of Ver^CrnZf 
each company containing 119 men 238 

2. Cavalry - - 4,592 
Eight regiments of Dragoons: 

Santiago de QueretarOy Principe^ 
Puebkiy San Luis, San Carlos, 
la Reyna, Nueoa Galicia, and 
Mechoacan, created in I788: 
each regiment containing four 
squadrons, in time of peace ,361 
strong» and in time of war 6I7 2,888 

Carried forward ' 10,137 21,218 
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Conti|iuation of Table IIL 

Denomination of Corps. Men. 

BrougKt over 10,137 21,218 

Six squadrons of lancers of Vera 

Cruz, created in I767 - 384 

Three corps distributed over the 

frontiers (cuerpos Jixos de Jrontera^ 

en lo interior del reyno\ 1320, viz. 

Four companies of Sierra GordOj 

created in I74O - - 240 

Nine companies of San Luis ColoU 

Ian created in I78O - - 72O 

Six companies of Nuevo Santander, 
created 1792 - - -360 

3. Mixed troops of foot and lancers^ 
whites and men of colour, (compa^ 
nias jixas de hlancos y pardos) 
distributed on the eastern and 
western coasts, and formed in 1793 
total force - - 6,790 * 

Division of the north (Atlantic 
coast) twenty-two companies 

First Division - - 400 
Second Division - - _ 67O 
Third Division - - 76O 
Fourth Division - - 500 
Ten companies of Tabasco 91Q 



v. 



1^»081 £1,218 



CoAtinuatioti of TaUe III. 

Denomination oi Corps. ^ MeBi4 

Brought orer - - 15^081,21,218 

Divisions of the South (South-Sea 
coast) thirty.four companies 

First Division - 680 

Second Division - - 1,140 
Third Division - - 300 
Fourth Division - 1,030 

Fifth Division - - 409 

i. Of the provincial internas fourteen 
squadrons or 48 companies ^ ^A^l 

B. Town MOitia (wzifidâ» z^rtewûj^) - 1,059^ 
Commercial regiment of Mexico, 

ten companies, created in 1695 702 
Commercial battalion of Puebia, 

four companies created in 17S9 - 228^ 
Squadron of cavafry of Mexico, 

created in 1787 - - 12& 



■MM^tafa 



Total of Militia in time of peace 22,277 

We have not included in these tables, the 
corps of invalids formed in 1774> consisting 
of two companies, nor the troops distributed 
in the intendancy of Merida, amd^ commanded 
by the^ captain ^tierai of the peninsula of 
Yucatsu^ I was unable to procure the state 
of t}i6 milittfy force of that peninsula. There 



1 
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are eight compaiiies of reguUr troop* {tropas 
veteranas) at Campeche, and in the small 
fort of San Felipe dé Bacalar ; and the 
defence of Merida is entrusted to militia, 
composed of whites and men of colour. 

The cavalry is extremely numerous înr 
the Mexican army, f(>rming almœt the half 
ol the total force. In 1804r there were 

Inln&ntry . . . 16,200 

MeiK 

1. Regular troops - 5,S00 

2. Militi? - . ll,00a 



In Cavalry - ^ - - 16,000 

1. Regular troops 4,700 

Men 

a. In Mexico - 1,000 

b. In the prowncia^ m- 

teîmas - 3,700 

2. Militia - . 11,000 
a. In the interior of 

Mexico - 4,700 
h. On the coast 4,000 

c. In the provintias in- 

temas - 2,600 



iriMèÉa 



Total* - . d2,20a 



hkh 



* A state of troops preserved in the archives of the 
Viceroyalty» and tolerably conform to the Guia de fo' 
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lû estimating the force of the Mexican 
army at 32,000 men, we must observe that 
the number of disciplined troops scarcelyg 
amounts to eight or ten thousand, among! 
whom there are three or four thousand of 
considerable military e:^perience, namely the 
cavalry stationed in the presidios of Sonora^ 
New Biscay, and New Galicia« We have 
already observed • that the inhabitants of 
the provincias internas live in a state of 
perpetual warfare with the Indians known 
by the name of Apaches, Cumanëbeiïy Mim- 
brenos, Yutas, Chichimecas, and Taouaiazes. 
The presidios or military posts were estabUsbed \ 
to protect the colonists from the attacks of 
these Indians, who are armed with bows and 
arrows, and mounted on horses of the Spanish 
breed. Since the end of the sixteenth century, 
when Juan de Onate formed the first settlements 
in New Mexico, horses have mutiplied to 
such a degree in the Savannahs which extend 
to the East and West of Santa Fe, towards 
the Missouri and the Rio Gila, that the 



roiteroSi published at Mexico by Don Maricata . de Zu^' 
niga y Ontvoeros (p. 152, 179,) ghres 32,934. Compare 
alfto Fiagero Universal, xxni. p. 320. and the New Geo- 
graphy of M, Pinkerton, p. 162. in which a larger es- 
timate has been adopted. 

* See vol. u. p. 313. ^ ^ 
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Indiana are not only accifôtoined to live oil 
thfeir fl^sh, wlhen in want of the buffalo, 
but they also use them in their warlike 
excursions. In the same manner as maize, 
is cultivated by several African tribes who. 
are totally ignorant of the manner in which * 
they acquired that plant,, the horse is at pre-^ 
sent found in a domestic state to the north 
of the sources of the Missouri, among several 
Indian tribes who never before the expedition 
of Captain Clarke had had any communication 
with the whites. Fortunately for the colonists 
of Sonora and New Mexico,- the use of-firè 
arms, so common among the savages of 
Eastern Canada, has not yet spread among 
the Indians in the neighbourhood of the Rio 
del Norte. 

The Mexican troop of the presidios is J 
exposed to continual fatigues. The soldiers 
of which it is composed are all natives of the 
northern part of Mexico. , They are tall and 
very robust mountaineers, equally accustomed 
to the rigors of winter, and the heat of the 
sun in sununer. Constantly under arms, i 
they pass their lives on horseback, and per- 
form marches of eight or ten days through 
deserts, wi^h no other provisions than the 
Èonr of maize, which they mix with water 
when they come to a spring or a marsh on' 

VOL. IV. s 
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the road. I hâve beett assured by intelligent 
officers, that it would be difficult to find in 
Europe a troop of greater activity in its mo- 
tibUs, more impetuôils in battle, and morfe 
accustomed to privations, than the cavalry of 
the presidios. If this cavalry cannot always 
prevent the incursions of the Indians, it is 
because they have to do with an enemy 
who with the utmost address ktiow hoW to 
avail themselves of the smallest inequalities of 
ground, and who have been accustomed for 
ages to all the stratagems of petty warfare. 

iTie provincial militia of New Spain, of» 
which the force amounts to more than twenty / 
thousand men, is better armed than that ofl 
Peru, which for want of fire arms is in part 
obliged to exercise with wooden muskets. 
The formation of militia in the Spanish Co- 
lonies is not owing to the military spirit of 
the nation, but to the vanity of a small 
number of families, the heads of which 
aspire to the titles of Colonels and Brigadiers. 
Ifhe distribution of patents and military rank i 
has become a fertile source of revenue, hot so ' 
much to the government as to those administra- 
tors who possess great influence with the ministry. 
The rage for titles, by which the beginning 
and decline of civilization is every where cha- 
racterised, has rendered this traffic ejctreittély 

8 
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liici^ative. In travelling over the ehàîti of the 
Andes, one is sutprized to see oh the tîdgé 
of the mountains, in sitiall provincial tôMrhà, 
all the merchants transfbrmed into coloneljs^ 
captains, and sërjeant-majdrs of militia. As 
the i'ank of colonel gives the tratamientOy oi 
the title of Semria^j which is repeated inces- 
santly in familiar conversation, A^e may con- 
ceive that it contributes the more to the hap- 
piness of domestic life, atid the créoles make 
the gi-eatest sacrifices of fortune to obtain it. 
Sometimes these militia officers are to be seen 
in full unifbrm, and decorated with the royal 
Otider of Charles III., gravely sitting in their 
shops^ and entering into the most trifling de^ 
tail in the sale of their goods. They display 
s singular mixture of ostentation and simplicity 
of manners, at which the European traveller iii 
not a little astonishedé 

Till the period of the independence of the 
United States of North America, the Spanish 
government never thought of increasing the 
number of tiroops in the Colonies* The flWt 
colonists in the New Continent were soldietis; 
the first generations knew no profeddion mote 
honoUtable and luctafive than f)iàt of $rms; 
ftnd from thi6 military enthusiasm, the Spatiiards 
displayckl an energy dP character^ iuferiot to 

* La Senoria» V. S.» vulgarly ussia, 

S 2 
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nothing in the history of the <:rusades. When 
the subjected Indian bore with patience the yoke 
imposed on him, and when they became tranquil 
possessors of the treasures of Peru and Mexico, 
the colonists were no longer tempted by new 
conquests, and the warlike spirit insensibly de- 
clined. From that period, a peaceful rural life 
was preferred to the tumult of arms j the ferti- 
lity of the soil, the abundance of subsistence, 
and the beauty of the climate, contributed to 
soften the manners of the people ; and the same 
countries which, in the first part of the sixteenth- 
century, presented nothing but the afflicting 
spectacle. of wars and pillage, enjoyed under 
the Spanish dominion a peace of two centuries 
and a half^ 

. The internal tranquility of Mexico has been ■ 
rarely disturbed since the year 1596, when, | 
under the viceroyship of the Count de Monterey, 
the power of the* Castillans was secured, from 
the peninsula of Yucatan, and the gulph of 
Tehuantepec, to the sources of the Rio del 
Norte, to the coast of New ^California.- Dis- 
turbances among the Indians took place in 
1601, 1609, 1624, and 1692; in the last of 
theêiç commotions, the palace of the viceroy, 
the residence of the mayor, and the public 
prisons, were burned by the Indians ; and the 
Count de Galve *, the viceroy, found security 

Don batpar de Sandowal, Candie de Galve^ 
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only in the protection of the monks of Saint 
Francis. Notwithstanding these disturbances, 
occasioned by the want of subsistence, the" 
Court of Madrid did not think it necessary 
to increase the military force, of New Spain. 
In those times, when the union was closer be- 
tween the Mexican and European Spaniards^ 
the suspicions of the Mother Country were 
solely directed against the Indians and mestizoes. 
The number of white créoles was so small, 
that on that very account they were generally 
induced to make a common cause with the 
Europeans. To that state of things we are 
to attribute the tranquillity of the Spanish Co- 
lonies, at the period when the possession of 
Spain was disputed by foreign princes, on the 
death of Charles the Second. The Mexicans, 
governed at that period, first by a descendant 
of Montezuma, and afterwards by an Archbishop 
of Mechoacan, remained tranquil spectators of 
the great struggle between the houses of France 
and Austria; the Colonies patiently followed 
the fortune of the Mother Country ; and the 
successors of Philip the Fifth only began to 
dread the spirit of independence, 'which was 
manifested in New England in 1643*, when a 
great confederation of free states was forihed in 
North America. 

• Bobertoon; vol. iv. p. 307. 
^s3 
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These feq-rs of the Court were still farther 
iqcreased, when a few ye^rs before the peacQ 
of Versailles, Gabriel Condorcanqui, the son of 
the Cacique of Tongasuca, better known lender 
the name of Tupac- Amaru, stirred wp tbç J 
Ii]idians of Peru, to retestablish at Cuzco the i 
antient empire of the Incas. This civil war, 
during which the Indians committed the mQ3t 
{atrocious cruelties, lasted nearly two years; and 
if the Spaniards had lost the battlçi ixi thç 
province of Tinta, the bold undertalçiug qf 
Tupac- Amaru might have had fatal conse- 
quences, not only for the interests of the 
Mother Country, but perhaps also for the exr 
^stence of all the whites settled op the table 
lapds of the Cordilleras, ai^d the neighbouring 
vallies. However extraordinary this event may 
have been, its causes were in no degree con- 
nected with the movements which the pro- 
gress of civilization, and the desire of a free 
government, gave rise to in the English Co- 
lonies. Cut off from the rest of the world,! 
and carrying on no commerce but with the| 
ports of the Mother Country, Peru and Mexico 
did not then enter into the ideas which agitated 
the inhabitants of New Englanc}^ 

Within these twenty years, the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements of the New Continent 
have experienced considerable changes in their 
moral and political state } aJQ4 <Jie want of in- 
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1 

strqction and information has begun to be felt 
with thé increasing population and prosperity, 
jThe freedom pf trade with neutrals, which 
the Court of Madrid, yielding to imperious 
circumstances, has from time to time granted 
to the Island of Cuba, the coast of Caracas, 
the ports of Vera Cruz and Monte Video, has 
J brought the colonists into contact with the 
I Anglo-Americans, the French^ , the English, 
and the Danes ; the colonists have formed' the 
most correct ideas respecting the state of Spain, 
compared with the other powers of Europe ; 
and the American youth, sacrificing part of 
their natiqnal prejudices, have formed a marked 
predilection for those nations, whose cultivation 
is farther advanced than that of the European 
Spaniards. In these circumstances, we are not 
to be astonished, that the political movements 

) Yfhich have t^ken pl^ce in Europe since 1789, 
have excited the liveliest interest among a 
people who have long been aspiring to rights, 
the privation of which is both an obstacle to 
the public prgsperity, and a motive of resent- 

. ment ag^iinst the Mother Country. 

This disposition of the minds of men, in- 
duqed the viceroys and governors in some pro- 
vinces to have recourse to measures, which, far 
from quieting the agitation of the Colonists, 
contributed to increase their discontent. The 
germ of revolt was believed to be 4iscovered 

s 4 * 
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in every association which had the public il- 
lumination for its object. The^ establishment ^ 
of presses was prohibited in towns of forty ' 
and fifty thousand inhabitants ; and peaceful 
citizens, who in a country retirement read in 
secret the works of Montesquieu, Robertson, 
or Rousseau, were considered as possessed of 
revolutionary ideas. When the war broke 
out bet weenV France and Spain, unfortunate , 

Frenchmen who had been settled in Mexico I 

..... I 

for twenty and thirty years, were dragged to * 
prison. One of them dreading a renewal of 
the barbarous spectacle of an auto-da^fe^ put 
an end to his life in the prisons of the Inqui- 
sition ; and his body was burned on the place, 
of the Quemadero. At the same period, the 
government imagined they had discovered a 
conspiracy at Santa Fe, the capital of the 
kingdom of New Grenada ; and individuals 
who had by the way of trade with Saint 
Domingo procured French journals, were thrown 
into chains. Young people of 16 years of age 
were put to the torturé, to exj:ort from them 
secrets of which they had no knowledge. 

In the midst of these agitations, magistrates j 
of respectability, and it is pleasant to dwell 
on the circumstance, even Europeans, raised 
their voices against these acts of injustice and i 
violence. They represented to the court, that a 
distrustful policy merely irritated mçn's minds. 
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and that it was not by force, and by increasing 
the number of the troops composed of natives, 
but by governing with equity, by perfecting 
the social institutions, by granting the just 
demands of the Colonists, that they might long 
hope to draw the ties closer between the Colonies 
and the peninsula of Spain. The^e salutary ad- 
vices were not followed ; the colonial system of - 
government underwent no reform ; and in 1796, 1 
in a country where the progress of knowledge 
was favoured by frequent communications with 
the United States, and the foreign West India 
Colonies, a great revolutionary commotion very J 
nearly annihilated, at a single blow, the Spanish 
domination., Don Josef Espana, a rich merchant 
of Caracas, and Don Manuel Wal, an officer 
of engineers, residing at Guayra, conceived* 
the bold project of establishing the indepen- 
dence of the province of Venezuela, and uniting 
to it the provinces of Ne^v Andalusia, New 
Barcelona, Maracaybo, Coro, Varinas, and 
Guayana, under the name of the United States 
of South America.* The consequences of 
this unsuccessful revolution are described by A 
M. Depons, in his travels in Terra Firma.t 
The confederates were arrested before the 
general insurrection could take place; £spana 

c 

'f Las siete provincias unidas de la America meriâionaL 
t T. Î. p. 228—233. 
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biQUght to the scaffold, saw l^is end ap- 
proach with the courage of a man capable 
(^ great desigps; and TO died in the Isla^ici 
of Trinidad, where he found an asylum, but no 
assistance. 

Notwithstanding the tr3.nquillity of character 
and extreme docility of the people in the Spa- 
nish Colo^ies, and notwithstanding thP parti- 
c^lar situation of the inhabitants, who are dis? 
parsed over a vast extent of country, and in 
the enjoyment q£ that individual liberty which 
always accompanies a life of solitude, politiçaji 
agitations would have been more frequent since 
the peace of Versailles, and especially since 
J 1789, if tjie mutual hatred qf the casts, and 
the dread which the whites and the wholç 
lïpdy of freemen entertain of the great number 
of blacks and Indians, had not arrested the 
effects of popular discontent. These motives, 
a^ we have explained in the beginning of 
^his work*, have become stili more painful 
aipoe the events which have taken place, in 
3^nt Domingo ; and it cannot be doubted tha^ 
they have contributed more to pçeserye tran- 
quillity in the Spanish Colonies, than the ri- 
gorous measures adopted, and the formation of 
mUitias, of which the number amounts in Peru | 
to more than forty thousand men, and in the 

* Vol. i. Chap* L 
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Island of Cuba to twepty-four thous^p^r * Thhii 
increase of armed force points out more cjeady 

* I shall state in this note what information I could pro- 
eure, respecting the number of troops in the Spanish Colonies. 
W)i^Q I was last at th^ Hav£|nn«(h in sprang 1804, there wev« 
under arms in the Island of Cuba ; / 

I. Disciplined Militia : infantry Mea. 
^t the flavannah ----- 1|442 
At the Villa de Puerto del Principe - - 721 

II. Disciplined Militia : cavalry 

At the Savannah, and in its jurisdiction - ^17 

III. Count^ry Militia : undisciplined (milicias niralesj • 
To the east of the Hayannah, and at Matanzas 7,995 
Tçk the west of the Hayannah - . . 3,683 
In the suburbs (extra murosj of the Havannab 1^3 6j8 
In the jurisdiction of the four towns Çlas quatro 

viUasJ . - - . - - 2^40 

In that of the Puerto del Principe - - 1,728 

In that of Santiago de Cuba - - - 2,412 



Total force - - - - - - 24,511 



It i^pears certain that the Island of Cuba could possess fop 
its defence, a body of 36,000 whites, from the age of 1 6 to 
4$, (See above. Vol. i. Chap. vii. p. 208.) Xhe armed forcç of 
the Island of Cuba is much superior to that of the capUania 
general de Caracas, which only amounts in the provinces of. 
Venezuela, Nueva Andalusia, or Cumana, Maracaybo, Guay^ 
ana, and Varinas, to 11,900 men, among whom there are nctt 
2500 Europeans. In Peru there were in 1794: 

Men. 
In Regular Troops - - - - - 12,600 

In Militia, of which f Cavalry « - - . 49,000 



RV«i* 
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tlie increasing distrust of the Mother Coun- 
try, as on the Caracas cdast, there were no 
regular troops previous to the year I768, and 
in the kingdom of Santa Fe, for more than 
two centuries and a half, the government never 
found any occasion for militia, which were first 
levied in 178I, when the introduction of the 
tobacco farm and the duties on brandy gave 
rise to popular commotions. 

In the present state of things, the external 
defence of New Spain can have no other aim 
than to preserve the country from any invasion] 
which a maritime power might attempt. Arid 
savannahs, resembling the deserts of Tartary, 
separate the provincias internas from the ter- 
ritoiy of the United States. It is but lately 



This list is taken from the court calendar, or Guia 
politica de Lima, published by order of the Viceroy. We 
have already observed that a part of these miKtia, armed 
with wooden muskets, is not very formidable. In the 
kingdom of New Grenada, there were in \796, according 
to official papers in my possession, 3600 regular troops» 
stationed at Santa Fe de Bogota, Carthagena, Santa Martha, 
in the isthmus of Panama, at Popayan and Quito, and'8400 
miHtia. . In the Philippine Islands, according to M. de 
Sainte Croix, there are 5500 regular, troops, and 12,200 
ipiUtia. Presuming alltliat I have procured respecting ^he 
Spanish Colonies of America, it appears that in^ a total' 
population of fourteen or fifteen millions of inhabitants; 
diey contain 3,000»000 of whites, 300,000 Europeans, and 
at most 26,0001 European troops. 
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that the' inhabitants of Louisiana have beea, 
able to penetrate by the Missouri,, and the, 
river Plata, to the town of Santa Fe of New 
Mexico. The Arkansas and the red river of 
Natchitoches, which flo\y into the Mississippi, 
rise, it is true> in the mountains in the neigh-, 
bourhood of Taos ; but the 4ifficulty of ascend^ 
ing these rivers is so great, on account of the 
rapidity of the current, that the northern pro- 
vinces of Mexico are as secure against attack 
from this quarter, as the United States and 
New Grenada are from the Ohio, and the river 
Magdalen. • 

Beyond the 32° of north latitude, the nature 
of the soil, and the extent of the deserts in 
the neighbourhood of New Mexico, afford the 
inhabitants a constant security from the attack 
of a foreign enemy. Farther south, between 
the Rio del Norte, and the Mississippi, several 
lines of rivers appear on the same frontier; 
and it is in this part of the country, that the' 
colonists of Louisiana approach the nearest to 
the Mexican colonists ; for the distance is only 
sixty leagues from fort Claybom, in the ^county 
of Natchitoches, to the Mexican presidio of 
Nacogdoch. In this part of the întendancy 
of Potosi the ground along the coast is marshy; 
the surface only rises towards the north and 
north-east} and in the midst of the plains 
which join the basin of the north river to that 
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of the Mississij^pi^ the Rio Colorado de Texas 
appears to àfibrd the tnost advantageous mili- 
tary position. This point is the more remark- 
ablp, as betweeh the mouth of the Colorado^ 
and the small port of Galveston, M. de Salle 
founded, towards the end of the 17th centui^y^ 
the first French colony of Louisiana. It would 
bè useless to enlarge here on the defence of 
the frontiers in the provincias intehtas^ for the 
principles of wisdom and moderation by which 
the government of the United States is ani- 
mated, lead us to hope that a friendly arrange- 
ment will soon fix the limits between two 
nations, who both possess more ground than 
they can possibly cultivate. 

The petty warfare carried on incessantly by i 
the troops stationed in the presidios *, with the ^ 

<ft The following are .the military posts (presidwej of 
Mexico. 

1 . Intendancy of Duràngo : 

C&nchoSf YanoSy Gallo, S, BuenaoentHtaf Carizal, S. Elea- 
zarioy Norte, or las Jnntas, Principe, S, Carlos, Cerri) 
Gordo, Pasage, Namiquipa, Coyame, Mapimis, Huejoquilla» 
Julimes, S. Geronimo, S. Eulalia» Batopilas, Loreto, 
Guainopa, Cosiquiriachi, Topago, S. ^uaquin, Higuera, 
é. Juan, Tababueto, Reyes* Coneto, Texàmè, Siariufi» 
Ynde, Oro, Tablas, CanelÉa, Fatiuco, Avino. 

2. tntendancy of Sonora : 

Bdinspe, Buenavistai Piiic, BacuAchi, Tubsan, ¥^&fiiirat, 
8, Oiêz, AkoKr, Rosario* 
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wandering Indiails, is equally burdensome to 
the public treasury, and inimical to the pi-oJ 
gress of civilization among thfe Indians. Nbt 
having ever travelled in the provincitzs intemJtt}^, 
I cannot take Upon me to say Whethèl: tyt 
not a general pacification is practicable. We 
fteqUently hear at Mexico, that for the seen- 
rity of the colonists, the tribes of savages who 
wander about in the Bolson de Mapiini, atid 
to the north of New Biscay, ought not to 
be repulsed^ but exterminated. Fortunately 
however, this barbarous counsel has never yet 
beeti listened to by the government^ and wfe 
learn from history, that such measures are not 
necessary. In the 17th century^ the Apaches, 
and the Cicimeques, carried their incursions be- 
yond ZacatécàS, towards Guanaxuato, and the 
Villa de Leon> but since the inci'ease of cavi^ 
Uzâtion in these countries, the tribes of Indians 

3. New Mexico : 

Santa Fe, Pcuso del i^oirte» 

4. Californias: 

San DiegOf Santa Barbara, Monterey^ Éan Francisco* 

5. Intendancy of San Luis Potosi: 

Nacogdoch, Espiritu Santo, Bejar, Cohahiula, San Juan 
Bautista del tlio Grande, Aquaverde^ Bavia. 

The presidios which have the strongest garrisons, are 
in italics. None of these posts contain tnore than 140 
soldiers. 
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have gradually withdrawn to a distance. It is 

to be hoped in the same manner, that in pro^ 

portion as the population and pubUc prosperity 

shall increase in the provincias internas, these' 

warlike hordes will retire, first, behind the 

* 

Gila, next to the west of the Rio de Colorado, 
which flows into the sea of Cortez ; and lastly 
into the northern and desert regions, in the 
neighbourhood of the mountains of New Cali- 
fornia. This last province, of which the shore 
i^one is inhabited, is yet six hundred leagues 
distant from Russian America, and more than 
two hundred from the mouth of the Rio 
Colombia, where the inhabitants of the United 
States have projected the formation of a colony. 
The defence of the ports of San Francisco, 
Monterey, and San Diego, is entrusted to a 
body of not more than 200 men, and there are 
not above three guns in San Francisco; but 
these forces have been sufficient for forty years, 
in seas which are only frequented by merchant 
vessels, carrying on the fur trade. 

With respect to Mexico proper, or that 
part of the kingdom situated under the torrid 
zone, it! is sufficient to glance at the atlas 
which accompanies this work, and especially^ 
the physical sections, to be convinced that 
there is scarcely a country on the globe, of 
which the military defence is more favoured 
by the configuration of the ground. Narrow 
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and crooked paths, like those.of Saint Gothard 
• and the greatest part of the passes of the Alps, 
lead from the coast towards the interior table 
land, in which the population, civilization, and 
wealth of the country are concentrated. The 
slope of the Cordilleras is more rapid ' on the 
Vera Gruz than on the Acapulco road; and 
although the currents of the Soutli Sea, and 
several meteorological causes, render the western 
coast less accessible than, the' eastern coast, 
Mexico may be considered as better fortified 
by nature, on the, Atlantic side, than on the 
side opposite to Asia. However, to preserve 
this country from invasion, the internal resources 
must alone.be looked to; for the state of the 
ports* situated on the coast, washed by the 
gulph of Mexico, will not admit of the keeping 
up a maritime^force. 

The vessels destined by the court of- Spain to 
protect Vera Cruz have always been stationed 
at the Havannah ; and this port, which contain^ 
- numerous and" excellent . fortifications, has 
always . been considered as the military port 
of Mexico. An enemy's squadron can only 
anchor at the foot, of the castle of Saint John 
d'Ulua» which rises like a rock in the middle 
of the sea. ^ This celebrated fort contains no 
other water but that of the cisterns, which have 

♦ • * See vol. i. p. 80. 

VOL. IV. T 
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lately undergone -an amelioration, being subject 
to split from the discharge of the artillery j but 
persotis of skill are of opinion that the fort of 
Ulua is capable of resisting . till the extreme, 
insalubrity of the climate aflfect the healtli of 
the besiegers, and the land forces descend from 
the .central table land. At the entrance of 
the port of Acapulco, the Island Grifo contains 
a point much more capable of being fortified 
thaathe shoal of the Gallega in the port of 
Vera Cruz. 

To the north and" south of Vera Cruz the 
coa^t is low, and the mouths of the rivers from 
hays are only accessible to . boats. The i 
defence of the coast was organized fifteen \ 
years ago, when the fear of an invasion occa- 
sioned considerable assemblages of tfoops near 
Orizaba, and when for two centuries and a 
half Mexico was first seen to assume a warlike 
attitude^ It was then found that numerous 
posts and signals, flat-bottomed boats with 
guns of a large calibre, and light cavalry capa- 
ble of jepairipg rapidly to the threatened .points, 
^ere the most useful and least expensive mode 
of defence. 

An enemy who lands may proceed towards 
the table land either by Xalap^. and Peirote^ 
turning by the north side of the mountain of 
the Coffre, or by ascending the Cordilleras by 
Cordoba to the south of the Volcan d'Orizaba. 
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These roads present in a great measure the 
same difficulties as those which must be^sur- . 
mounted in ascending from Guayra to Caracasf^ 
from Honda to Santa Fe, or from Guayaquil 
to the beautiful valley of Quito . On the Xalapa 
road, at the entrance of the table land of la 
Puebla there is a small forlJ which bears the t 
pompous name of the fortress of Saint Charles 
of Perote, which requires mote than a million 
of francs annually for the expence of keeping 
it up. This fort can only be useful as a dépôt 
for arms and ammunition. The surest means 
of obstructing the enemy's way and to retard 
his progress, would be to fortify the defiles 
themselves^ for the military defence of the 
passage* * ' 

The facility of prohibiting all access to the t 
table land by a very small number bf troops well I 
divided is so generally acknowledged in the 
country, that the government did not think 
proper to yield to the demands of those who 
were against the inakirig of the I'oad of Xalapa, 
from* the danger i^hich would thence arise to 
the military defence of New Spaih. It felt 
that such considerations "would jJaralyze all 
undertakings for the public prosperity, and 
that a mountainoiis people, rich in àgriailture, 
mines, and commercé,' require an active com- 
munication with the coasts. The better these 

T 2 
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coasts are inhabited, they will oppose the 
stronger resistance to a foreign enemy. 



I have traced in this work a political view 
of New Spain ; I have discussed- the astrono- 
mical materials which served to determine the 
position and extent of this vast Empire; I 
have considered the configuration of the 
country, its geological constitution, and tempe- 
rature, and the aspect of its vegetation ; I have 
examined the population of the country, the 
manners of the inhabitantis, the state of agricut*- 
ture and the mines, the progress of manufactures 
and commerce ; I have endeavoured to show the 
revenues of the state and its means of external 
defence.; let us now recapitulate what we have 
stated respecting the present state of Mexico. 

Physical aspect. -In the centre of the 

country a long chain of mountains runs- first 
from the south east to the north west, and after- 
wards beyond the parallel of SO* from south to 
north ;' vast table lands stretch out on the ridge 
of theset mountains, gradually declining towards 
the temperate zone; under the torrid zone 
their absolute height is from 2300 to 2400 
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metres.* The ascent of the Cordilleras is 
covered with thick forests, while the central 
table land is almost always arid and destitute of 
vegetation. The most elevated summits, many of 
which rise beyond the limits of perpetual snow, 
are crowned with oak and pine. In the equi- 
noctial region the different climates rise as it 
were by stories above one another: between 
the 15* and 22* of latitude, the mean tempe- 
rature of the shore, which is humid and un» 
healthy for individuals bom in cold countries, 
is from 25 to 27 centigrade degrees!; and 
that of the central table land, which -is celebra- 
ted on account of the great salubrity of the 
air, is from 16 to 17 degrees, t There is a 
want of rain in the interior, and the most popu- 
lous part of the country is destitute of navigable 
rivers. 

Territorial extent. A hundred and 

eighteen thousand square leagues, of which 
two thirds are under the temperate zone ; and 
the third contained under the torrid zone enjoys 
in a great measure on account of the great 
elevation of its table lands, a temperature 
similar to what we experience in spring in Spain 
and the south of Italy. 

* 7545 and 7873 feet. Trans, 

t 77"" and 80°. 6' of Fahr. Tram. 

t From 60«. 8' to 62«. 6' of Fahr. Trans. 

T 3 
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Population. Five millions eight hundred 

apd forty thousand inhabitants, whereof two 
millions and a half are copper coloured 
Indians, one million Mexican Spaniards, se- 
venty thousand European . Spaniards ; almost 
no Negro slaves. The population is concen- 
trated on the central ' table land. The clergy 
pnly consists of 14 thousand individuals. The 
population of the capital 135^000 souls. . 

«^ Agriculture. • The banana, the manioc, 

maize, cerealia, and potatpes, are the founda- 
tion of the nourishment of the people. The 
cerealia -cultivated' under the torrid zone, 
wherever the surface rises to twelve or thirteen 
hundred metres of elevation* produce twenty- 
four for one. The maguey (agave) may be 
considered as the. Indian vine. The cultivation 
of the sugar cane has lately made a rapid 
progress ; and Vera Cruz annually exports 
Mexican sugar to the value of 1,300,000 
piastres. The finest cotton is produced on the 
western coast. The cultivation of the cocoa 
and indigo is equally neglected. The vanilla 
of the forests of Quilate produces annually 900 
mUares. Tobacco is carefully cultivated in the 
districts of Orizaba and Cordova ; wax abounds 
in Yucatan 9 the cochineal harvest of Oaxaca 

* 3930 or 4264 feet. Trans^ 
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amounts to 400,000, kilogrammes per annum. 
Homed cattle have greatly multiplied in the 
Provincias internets and on the eastern coast 
between Panuco and Huasacualfco. The tithes 
of the clergy, the value of which points out 
the increase of territorial produce, have in- 
creased two fifths within the last ten years. 

• 

Mines. Annual produce in gold, 1600 

kilogrammes* in silver,2537,000 kilogrammes t : 
in all 23 million of piastres, or nearly the half 
of the precious metals annually extracted fi'om 
the mines of North and South America, The 
mint of Mexico has furnished, from 1690 
to 1803, more than 1353 millions of piastres, 
and from the discovery of New Spain to the 
commencement of the nineteenth century, 
probably 2028 millions of piastres, or nearly 
two fifths of the whole gold and silver, which 
in that interval of time have flowed from the 
New Continent into the Old. Three districts of 
mines, Guanaxiiato, Zacatecas, and Catorce, 
which form a central group between the 21** 
and 24® of latitude, yield nearly the half of all 
the gold and silver extracted from the mines of 
New Spain. The vein of Guanaxuato alone, 
richer than the mineral depository of Potosi, 

* 4289 lb. troy. Trans, 

t 1,439,832 lb. troy. Tran$. 
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furnishes at an average 130,000 kilogrammes 
of silver annually, or a sixth of all the silver 
which America annually throws into circula^ 
tion. The single mine of Valenciana, in which 
the expence of working exceeds four millions 
and a half of francs per annum, has for the last 
forty years never ceased to yield annually to 
the proprietors a net profit of more than three 
millions of francs : this profit sometimes 
amounted to six millions ; and it amounted to 
twenty millions in the space of a few months 
for the family of Fagoaga at Sombrerete. The 
produce of the mines of Mexico has tripled in 
fifty-two years, and sextupled in à hundred 
years ; and it will admit of greater increase a» 
the country shall become more populous and 
industry and information become more dif- 
fused. The working of the mines, far from 
being unfavourable to agriculture, has favoured 
cultivation in the most uninhabited regions. 
The wealth of the Mexican mines consists 
more in the abundance than in the intrinsic riches 
of the silver minerals, which only amount at 
an average to .0002 (or to three or four ounces 
per quintal of 100 pounds). The quantity of 
minerals extracted by means of mercury is 
to that produced by smelting in the proportion 
of 34. to 1. The process of amalgamation used 
is long, and occasions a great waste of mercury : 
the consumption for all New Spain amounts to 
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700,000 kilogrammes per annum. It is to be 
presumed that the Mexican Cordilleras will 
one day supply the mercury, iron, copper, and 
lead necessary for internal consumption. 

Maniifactures. ~— Value of the anniial pro- 
duce of manufacturing industry from seven to 
eight millions of piastres. The manufacture 
of hides, cloth,, and calicoes, have been on 
the increase since, the conclusion of the last 
century. 

* 

' Commerce. — . Importation of foreign pro- 
duce and goods, 20 millions of piastres ; expor- 
tation in agricultural produce and 'manufac- 
tures of Ne;w Spain, six millions of piastres. 
The mines produce in gold and silver 23 mil- 
lions, of which eight or nine are exported on 
account of the king : consequently if we deduct 
from the remaining 15 millions of piastres,' 14 
millions to pay the excess of imports over the 
exports, we find the specie of Mexico hardly 
increases a million per annum. 

Revenue. The gross revenue amounts to 

20 millions of piastres, whereof 5,500,000 from 
the produce of the gold and silver mines, four 
millions from the tobacco farm, three millions 
from the alcavalas, 1,300,000 from the Indian 
capitation tax, and 800,000 from the duty on 
pulque or fermented juice of the agave. 
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MiUtary defence. «- It consumes the fourth 

of. the total revenue. The Mexican army is 
30,000 strong, whereof scarcely a third are 
regular troops, and more than two thirds 
militia. The petty warfare continually carried 
on with the wandering Indians in the provincias 
internas^ and the maintenance of the presidios 
or military posts, require a very considerable 
expence. The state of the eastern coast and 
the configuration of the surface of the country 
facilitate its defence against any invasion at- 
tempted by a maritime power. 

* ■ 

Such are the principal results to which I 
have been led. May this labour, begun in the 
capital of New Spain, be of utility to those called 
to watch over public prosperity ! and may it 
in an especial manner impress upon them this 
important truth, that the prosperity of the whites 
is intimately connected with that of the Copper 
coloured race, and that there can be no durable 
prosperity for the two Americas till this unfor- 
tunate race, humiliated but not degraded by 
long oppression, shall participate in all the 
advantages resulting from the progress of civili- 
zation and the improvement of social order ! 
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Note A. (vol. i. p. 6;) 

This information is derived from the ma- 
nuscripts of Don Josef de Moraleda, preserved 
in the archives of the viceroyalty of Lima, 
quoted in the second chapter, p. 42. I have 
made no mention of the Malouin islands, 
although their latitude is eight degrees farther 
south than that of the island of Caylin, because 
in the Malouin group/ properly speaking, there 
is no soUd establishment. Two corvettes; 
commanded by oflScers of the royal navy, 
annually convey criminals from Montevideo to 
the port of Soledad. These wretches are 
allowed to construct barracks; but as the 
viceroy of Buenos Ayi*es, agreeably to the 
orders of the court of Madrid, dare send no 
women to the presidio of the Malouin islands, 
this military post cannot be reck(Mied'ori the 
same, footing with those of New California, . 
which are surrounded with women and villages. 



iSè ' NOTES. 

The Archipelago of the Huaytecas and 
Ghonos islands, which extend from the 44^ 
20' to the 45<» 46' of south latitude, present 
only a mass of granite rocks covered with 
thick forests. The Indians of Chiloe, known 
by the name of Guayhuenes and Payos^ peri- 
odically visit these shoals. They havfe put cows 
in the islands of Tequehuen, Ayaupa, Men- 
chuan, and Yquilao. On the opposite conti- 
nfent> the coast which stretches out to the 
south of the Fort Maullin, is inhabited by the 
Jimcos Indians^ who form an independent 
trïbe. 

Note B.* (vol, i. p. 44,) 

The island of Cuba, draws for thé màîn- 
tenaùce of the free inhabitants and slaves, à 
great quantity of provisions, and especially 
salt meat (tasajo) from the coast of Caracas. 
When Spain is at war with England, the na- 
vtg^kan from'Cumana, Nueva Barcelona, and 
Guayra, to the Havanah, is very dangerous, 
on account of the necessity of doubling cape 
Saint Antony. The enemies' cruizers ' are 
stationed near the Cayman Islands, between 
cape Catoche and cape Saint Antony, and 
particularly among the Tortugas. This group 
of shoals is situated to the west of the ex- 

• No reference appears in vol. i. corr^siponding with thia 
note. Trans. 
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tremity of Eastern Florida, and the vesselà 
destitute of chronometers, or other means for- 
determining the longitude, are obliged to re^ 
connoitre the Tortugas, for the sake of di- 
recting their course from thence to the Ha- 
vannah, through a sea, constantly agitated by 
currents. To avoid a great part of these dan- 
gers, it has been projected, to establish in 
the island of Cuba, an interior communica- 
tion between the southern and northern coast: 
or, to avail myself of an improper expression 
in use among the natives, to join the south 
and north seas. A navigable canal, for 
flat boats, will be opened for an extent of 
eighteen leagues, from the gulf of Batabano, 
to- the bay of the Havannah, crossing the 
beautiful plains of the district de los Guines. 
This canal, which requires only a small num- 
ber of locks, will at the same time serve to- 
fertilise the country by irrigations; and the 
salt provisions, cocoa, indigo, and other pro- 
ductions of Terra Firma, will arrive by this 
way to the Havannah. The passage from 
Nueva Barcelona tp Batabano, is not only 
very short, and secure enough in time of 
war, but it possesses also the advantage of 
exposing the vessels less to the dangers of 
shoals and tempests, than the ordinary navi- 
gations round cape Saint Antony, ai^d the old 
Bahama channel. 
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Note C* (vol. i. p. 100.) 

To give an example of the method em- 
ployed by the parish priests of Mexico, in 
drawing up the extracts, from which I have 
been enabled to judge of the excess of 
births, I shall here insert the detail of the 
tables of Singuilucan and Dolores, two vil- 
lages inhabited only by Indians, and which en- 
joy, under the torrid zone, a climate extremely 
favourable to the health of man. The great 
increase of population, ^resulting from these 
tables, is surprising enough, 

* By mistake this note was referred to voL i. p, 1 00, under 
the letter B. ' 
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Note C. bis. (Vol. II. p. 81.) 
The following Tables contain the detail of tiie 
enumeration made in the City of Mexico by or- 
ders of the Viceroy Count de Revillagigedo : we 
have already observed that the actual population 
is ISd.OOO souls. 

State of the Population of the City of Mexico, 
in 1790. 
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16 


2 


3 


12 


319 


Of the Inqui- 














sition 








1 


3 


1 


5 


Of the Arch. 




1 








bishoprick 


30 


3 


1 


7 


6 


47 


La Magdalena 


• 












de Recogi- 














das 





88 


1 


3 


5 


97 


Of the Indians' 


15 


3 











18 


Total . 

- 


601 


169 


5 


18 


29 


822 
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IX. 



4- 



Inhabitants of Mexico divided according to 

their occupations. 



Prebendaries 


- ■ 26 


Parish priests 


16 


Curates . . . 


43 


Secular priests 


517 


Officers of the Inquisition 


33 


Officers of the Cruzada • 


5 


Titled persons (tittilos de Castillo) 


44 


Knights of royal orders 


38 


Doctors 


204 


Advocates 


171 


Physicians ... 


51 


Surgeons and Barbers 


227 


Manufacturers 


1474 


Students under ecclesiastical jurisdiction ") 
(jde capo) - - - - J 


Students under military juris(fiction 


510 


Officers of finance 


311 


Notaries ... 


63 


Officers of the Âcordada 


177 


Cultivators 


- - 97 


Miners . . - 


40 


Merchants * - 


1384 


Artizans - - - 


8157 


Day labourers 


743C> 


Individuals subject to capitation 


9086 
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NoteB. (Vol. IL p. 110.) 

I must add to the materials which have 
enabled me to draw up the history of the hy- 
draulical works of the valley of Mexico, two 
manuscript memoirs, the one entitled, Relacion 
de la visita del desague real hecha en 1764« ; and 
the other. Auto Jbrmado en San Christobaly en 
el mes de Enero de 1764, por mando del Hills'^ 
trissimo Senor Don Domingo de Trespalacios, 
del supremo consejo y camara de Indias. Ac- 
cording to these memoirs, the engineer Ildefonso 
Yniesta, found 65,250 varas from the banks of 
the Lake of Tezcuco, to the cascade of Tula, 
while the result of the trigonometrical operations 
and measurements under the direction of 
Professor Velasquez, makes the distance only 
62,363 varas. This last result, which has 
been taken in the map of the valley of Mexico^ 
must be regarded as the most accurate, not 
only on account of the perfection of the in- 
struments employed in 177^, but also on account 
of the agreement between the distances of 
Velasquez and those determined by Martinez 
in l6ll, who computed the distance from the 
Lake of Tezcuco to Vertideros at 35,421 varas^ 
Velasquez fixed it at 35,168 j and the mea- 
sûrement of Yniesta makes it 38,740 varas. 
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Note E. (Vol. II. p. 194.) 

I have discussed in another place the striking 
analogy between the Temple of Jupiter Belus, 
and the pyramids of Sakharah with the teocallis, 
or houses of the Mexican gods, which were both 
temples and tombs. See my Vues des Cordil- 
lères^ et Monumens des peuples Indigenes de 
PAmerique^ p. 24-— 40. 

Note F*. (Vol. II. p. 342.) ' 

The following Table indicates the state of 
the missions in New California in 1802. In the 
enumeration of the Indians, the sexes are distin- 
guished by initial letters m. and^ Under the 
head of horses, both those which are tame and those 
which run wild in the Savannahs are included : 
the number of the former only amounts to 2187» 
These details respecting the state of agriculture 
and civilization of the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, become particularly interesting, since the 
Congress of Washington have resolved to found 
a colony at the mouth of the river Columbia. 
(See Vol. I. p. 20. Vol. II. p. 882, 3970 The 
navigation from Monterey to the mouth of the 
Columbia is eight or ten days, and the new 
colonists may procure cows and mules from the 
missions of New California. 

* By misttiJce this note is referred to page 342, under tbe 
' letter D. 
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Note G. (Vol. IV. p. 117.) 

For the sake of better illustrating the compa- 
lïsons which I have frequently made in the course 
of this work, between the territorial 'wealth 
and extent of the United States and New 
Spain, I shall here subjoin statistical tables 
which I owe to the kindness of M. Galla- 
tin, the treasurer of the United States, at 
Washington, drawn up from the custom- 
house books. These tables exhibit the value 
of the exports of the United States, both 
in home and foreign produce, duriûg the 
four years preceding 1803 j the state of ex- 
portation of home produce in 1803 ; the state 
of the custom-house revenue in 1802 and 
1803, drawn up for the purpose of shewing 
the amount of the commerce on different points 
of the coast ; and finally, a state of the tonnage 
of the vessels of the United States, from 1799 
to 1802. I preferred tables framed for the 
years 1802 and 1803, to more recent materials, 
because these tables embrace the period corres- 
ponding to the greatest part of the information 
collected by me relative to Mexico. 
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State of payments made into thô treasury by ; 
the receivers of the customs in the years 1802 ; 
and 1803» 

(The cyphers indicate dollars apd cents.) 



Provinces. 


Districts.' 


1802. 


1803. 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth 


117,165 


28 


103,516 


95 




* r" 


Newbury port 


79,315 


22 


125,972 


86 




• 


Gloucester 


13,346 


74 


20,262 


60 




#i4 


Salem 


258,035 


28 


234,981 


84 




o 


Marblehead 


13,631 


27 


34,942 


54 




a. 

00 


Ipswich 






600 






lusetj 


Boston 


1,794,475 


20 


1,410,429 


92 




Plymouth - 


13,594 


40 


10,272 






U 


Barnstable 


8,169 


93 


3,842 


71 




69 
•0 


Nantucket 


3,431 


70 


25,012 


01 






Edgar Town 


1,249 


75 


2,239 


53 


I^AQCi). 


New Bedford 


29,894 


^1 


15,978 


04 


chusets ] ^ 


Dighton 


13,400 




l'2,100 




1 


Ç 


York 


5,266 


80 


7,050 


57 






Biddeford - 


19,044 


84 


15,998 


68 






Kennebunke 


41,457 


24 


41,684 


73 




• 


Portland 


123,898 


59 


137,488 


71 




[aine 


Bath 


25,224 


3 


25,949 


69 




Wiscasset - 


29,044 


36 


16,382 


49 




j^ 


Waldobo- ■> 
rough - / 


16,201 


42 


16,174 


21. 






Penobscot - 


10,099 


80 


13,772 


37 




V Vl 


, Machias 
carried over 


500 


82 




48 


Tot 

: 


als • 


2,616,446 

1 


2,274.,652 
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Continuation of Table III. 



Provinoef* 



Vermont - - 
RHode Island < 



Connecticut 



New York 




New Jpr^jBy - 



Pensylvania 
Delaware 



Maryland 



{ 



Columbia --J 



Totals 



l^stricts* 



1 



Brought over 

Vermont 

New-Port - 

Bristol 

Providence 

New Lfondon 
Middletown 
New-Haven 
Fairfield 

Champlain 
Hudson 
Sag-Harbour 
New York 

Perth Amboy 
Burlington 
Great Egg ■) 
Harbour / 

Philadelphia 
Wilmington 

Baltimore - 
Oxford 
Snowhill 
Vienna 

George Town 
Alexandria 

Carried over < 



1803. 



2,616,446 

940 

120,476 

17,000 

178,913 

82,897 

82,815 

183,358 

28,700 

700 
3,738 
'868 
3,547,669 



4,50p 

2,046,249 
90,620 

1,055,200 
1,190 
5,425 



3,050 
99,500 



2,616,446 
7,553,811 



63 



35 

97 

60 
49 
53 



24 
36 
18 



64 
36 



56 
35 



63 
63 



1803. 



2,274,652 

405 

44,139 

21,600 

168,603 

48,467 

115,267 

91,450 

9,800 



3,215 

450 

2,941,067 

. 1,450 
1,000 

1,200 

1,758,653 
71,961 

941,619 
1,600 
2,284 
2,500 

2,000 
139,684 



} 



8,633,073 



^■M^i 



48 

93 

52 

25 

74 
26 



75 
53 

28 



59 
33 

68 

33 



40 
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Continuation of Table III. 



%**•»■ 



Provinces. 



Districts. 



Virginia 



Brought 
over 



.{ 



1802. 



-< 



North Caro- 
lina . 



S.oûth Caro- 
lina 



Georgia 



{ 



Mississipi ter- f 
riiory - \ 



Indiana terri- 
tory 



■{ 



Norfolk 
Petersburg 
Richmond 
York Town 
Tappahan- 1 
nock - / 
FoUy landing 
Cherry-Stone 

Wilmington 
Newbern 
Washington 
Edenton 
Cambden - 

Georgetown 
Charlestown 
Beaufort 

Savannah - 
Brunswick 
Saint Marys 

Mississipi 
Tenessee - 

Detroit 
Michilima- 1 
kinac - J 

Touls - 



2,616,446 
7,553,811 



63 
63 



1803. 



■aaPMBWaaik 



514,805 19 



112,925 
96,126 

23,800 

2,400 
3,000 

96,417 
47,024 
24,071 
35,500 
9,300 

10,893 
940,196 



67 

85 



06 



45 



331,163 
4,400 

854 

6,000 
500 

8,600 



17 
45 



42 



12,438,235 



55 



^8,633,073 07 

460,010 26 

108,463 16 

92,471 ^6 

1,500 

23,728 26 

4,000 

1,097 80 

104,248 57 

38,802 56 

' 19,126 94 

31,224 66 

5,800 

6.457 

706,220 U 
2,500 



03 218,447 
^62 
417 



7,900 

532 
12,436 



51 

88 

31 



10,479,413 



96 



5] 
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IV. 



' A* State of the present tonnage of the shijvr 
ping of the United States from 1799 to 1802. 





Years. 


In the 

coasting 

trade. 


In the 
fisheries. 


In foreign 
trade. 


Total. 


« 


1799 
IBOO 
1801 
1802 


203,769 
228^496 
2J7,214 
261,318 


31^595 
26,439 
35,997 
42,879 


440.000 
480,000 
595,000 
560,600 


675,000 
735,000 
858,000 
804,000 



Not(u -^hx state A, yre have only included 

the numbef of tonnage of ships belonging to 
citizens of the United States, and built in the 
country. The following comparative state 
(which merely relates to the foreign commerce 
ç£ the United States) includes the tonnage 
which has every year entered the ports of the 
United States, As in this last state, the dif, 
ferent voyages made by the same vessel in the 
course of the year, have been included, it follows 
that the amount of the American tonnage in 
the foreign tradCj in state B., is superior every 
^ year to the American tonnage in the foreign 
trade in state A, 



H&Î!ÊÉ. 



slà 



Br Comparative state of the AmeticAti atld 
tbreign tonnage employed in the commerce 
between the United States and othet cqub* 
tries. 



Yean. 



American 

tonnage in 

foreign trade. 



1790 
1794 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 



354,767 
525,649 
626,855 
684,350 
850,397 
800,276 



Foreign 
tonnage in 
American 
commerce* 



Total of ton- 
nage in the 

trade between 

the United 

States and 

other countries. 



251,058 
84,251 
107,583 
122,403 
157,270 
145,519 



Proportion of 

foreign lonnage ta 

the whole tonnage 

in the commerce 

I 

between the United 

States and other 

countries. 



605,825 
610,170 
734,438 
806,753 
1,007,667 
945,795 



41. 4 percent. 

13. 8 

14. 6 

15. 2 



15. 6 



15. 4 



The following particulars prove the great 
activity of the commerce of the United States 
in European Madeira and Canary wines and 
American sugar. 
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Of this gre^t quantity of wine «nd sugar inU 
ported, there came into the United States : 
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As the exportation of sugar froin the poJPti 
of the United States, has risen to more than 
45 millions of kilogrammes, it amounts to the 
fourth part of the whole produce of the Ame« 
rics^n islands. See the estimates givien by me, 
vol. iii* cbap. x. p. 14, 

According to the interesting researches of 
M. Macall Medford, the value of the exports of 
the United States amounted. 



In 1794 
1795 
1796 
1806 



to 



Dollars. 

- 33,026,23^: 

- 47,989,47fi 

. 67,064,097 

- 101,536,963 



In the last year, the total value of the ex- 
ports of Great Britain only amounted to tiie; 
double of the exports of the United States. 
The following Table indicates the proportion; 
of the foreign commerce belongôig tp the 
different parts of America. 



•■ 1 



.1 



SIS 



NOTTES: 



Ë](ports pfthe tJnited Stat|39,.£rom .1st October/ 
1805, to 30th Septeml^er, i806. 



J. 



hÙ^ 



States. 



r*^ 



' New Hampshire - ^ 

Vermont . . - 

Mafisachusets •< 

Rhode Island - 

Connecticut - 

New York - - - 

New Jersey 
Penàylvania 
Delaware 

Maryland - - - 

District of Columbia " 
Virginia . . - 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia - . . - 

Territories not erected into States 

Sum total - - - 



Dollars. 



■ ■ ' 1 



795,263 

193,775 

21,1.99,«43 

£,091,885 

1,715,828 

21,762,845 

33,867 

17,574,702 

500,106 

14,580,905 

- 1,246,146 

5,055,396 

789,682 

9,743,750 

83,764 

4,170,901 



101,537,008 



In the course of the same year, the exports of 
the United States for the different parts of 
Great Britain were 1,600,000 pounds sterUng, 
whUe the imports from England into the United 
States amounted to 6,800,000 pounds sterling. 
The commerce of the English nation with the 
United States^ amounted then to a seventh of 
the value of the whole exports of Great Britain, 
which are valued by Mr. Medford at 51 million* 
of pounds sterling. 



NGÏES. 
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ïfote H. (Vol. IV. p. l«â.) 

The following table exhibits the value of 
the exports from the Spanish Colonies of Ame- 
rica for the port of CadizJ from the period . of 
the peace of Araieiis, to the 31st Deceriiber 1802^ 



; 


• 


1 

Value in double 


Denomination of goods. ', 


Quantities. 


piastres — ^price' 




. 


at Cadiz. - 


• Cotton 


54,1 12 quint. 


1,535,040 


Indigo 


3,892,675 lib. 


9,931,687 


Sugar • • 


1,029,613 arrob. 


4,375,8155 


Vanilla 


11,947,000 pieces 


1,075,230 


Cocoa of Caracas - 


/ 33,075 feneg. 


1,984,500 


Ditto of Guayaquil - 


21,532 ditto. 


861.280- 


Coffee 


1,799,800 lib. 


478.072 


Campeachy wood - 


- 


90,380 


Quinquina • 


893,100 lib. 


1,786,200 


Copper 


17,877 quint. 
339,382 ditto. 


375,417 


Hides - 


1,527,219 


Cochineal/ ^^'^^ ' 
cocnineai^^^^^^ 


24,514 arrob« 


2,528,007 


1,392 ditto. 


- 57,447 


Pimento of Tabasco 


99,875 lib. 


16,646 


Tallow 


3,269 quint. 


42,484 


Jalap 


7,507 arrob. 


375,350 


Yellow wood (morc^ 


■ • '■ 


■ 


lete) 


3,777 quint. 


7.554 


Sarsapàrîila 


364 ditto. 


37,856 


. Brazil wood {Birasi- 


. 


• • 1 


tete) 
Total of produce - 


1»059 ditto. 


10,590 


• ■ - ■ • . - • 


27,096,814 


Gold and silver 
Total of tbe cx-^ 


I 


54,742,033 






ports of the ( 
Spanish colonies r 


wâ m m 


81,838,847 


for Cadiz - -J 




■ 

- 



9iQ :^0T8S^ 

Note t (Vol^ IV. pu 246.) 

M. Playfaîr (^Statistical Breviary:^ p.58,) 
estimates the total populatipn of the English 
possessions of Hindostan in 18Ô1, at only 29 
nuUions of inhabitants^ He sallows for the 
three provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Be- 
liares, 18,000,000- According to the infor- 
fUjation received at the. Presidency of Calcutta 
from the collectors of tributes,, it was believed 
that the population of Bengal and Bi^h^r 
in 1789 did not exceed 22 millions. Sii* 
William Jones in the preface to his trans- 
lation of Al Sirqjhfjok, lays dowa 24 mil- 
lions ; and the authors of thé Ob^ervatiom oît 
the agriculture and conmierce of Hindostan* y 
printed at Calcutta in 1800, fix the popu- 
lation 0Î Bengal, Bahar, and B^nskjres at 
27 millions. They even a^irm that this 
estimate, far from being exaggerated^ is, qn 
the contrary, perhaps three or four millions 
too low. From these data it appears that 
the English possessions of the Continent of 
Asia have . 32,300,000 inhabitants, which, 
supposing a territorial extent of 48,299 square 
leagues, giye^ 67S individuals to the square 
league. 

* Remarks oUb, the Husbandry and uUernal Cùmmerce of 
Bengali (CatcuUa, 1801, and reprinted in Idiiiâûn^ ciia«^ iL 
p. 15. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



On the Territorial Extent and Population of 

Spanish America. 

I HAVE brought together in the following 
Table all the information which I have been 
able hitherto to acquire * respecting the territo- 
rial extent, population, produce of gold and 
silver mines, and value of import^ from the old . 
Continent into the Spanish Colonies of America. 
M. Oltmanns was kind enough to take the' 
charge of the calculations of the extent of the 
surfaces in square leagues. 

* See vol. Î. p. 207 to 21 1. and vol. iii. p. 394. and vol. iv, 
p. 127. 
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I hope to be able at a future period to rectify 
this tibl'e, by procuring more accurate informa- 
tîon Respecting the population of the kingdom 
of Buenos Ayres, Guatiraala, and ChilL Ac- 
cording to Azara, the government of Paraguay 
contains 97,500 souls, and that of Plata 170,900. 
1 believe I have estimated above, (chap, xiv* 
p. 246.) the population of Spanish America too 
high by a tenth. 

It has frequently been asked : What is the 
number of inhabitants in the whole of the New 
Continent ? I shall examine this problem in the 
historical account of my Travels in America ; 
it is sufficient to observe in this place, that the 
wholç population does not probably exceed 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine millions of in- 
habitants. 



-^ 
%. 


Inhabitants. 


In the Spanish Colonies of the 




Continent of America 


- 13,500,000 


In the Portuguese Colonies - 


- 3,800,000 


In the West India Islands 


- 1,900,000 


In the United' States 


- 6,000,000 


In English Canada 

1 


450,000' 

• 



Totals not including Russian Ame^- 
rica and the Independent Indian^ 35,650,000 
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On the Territoriat Extent and Population of 
the United States^ before the acquisition of 
Louisiana. 

I have given in th€ third book (chap.viii. 
vol. i. p. 277.) part of tlie data on which the 
result obtained by us for the United States, 
in the table of the territorial extent and po- 
pulation of the great political associations, is 
founded. The reader will find very valuable 
information, in the following account drawn 
up by M. Gallatin, treasurer of the United 
States, which I have translated from the manu- 
script of the author. 

"A chain of mountains extends fix)m the 
** sources of the Apalachicola, or tiie 9" of 
" north latitude, to the sources of the Genesee, 
^^ and the Seneca, situated under the parallel 
** of 43°, and forms points of separation be- 
** tween the eastern and western waters» and 
" divides the United States in two unequal 
^' parts. This chain of mountains is formed 
'^ of a great number of small chains parallel 
*^ to one another, and to the Atlantic coast; 
" and it is interrupted in several places by 
" the force and impetuosity of the torrents. 
" Considering the territory of the United 
^^ States according to its great natural divi- 
** sions, we shall prolong a line drawn in the 
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^* direction of the Alleghany mountains, on 
" the north, to the west of the fall of Nia- 
" gara j and on the south, between the streams 
" of the Apalachicola, and the rivers which 
" flow into the Atlantic ocean. We shall in 
** the following table give the name of eastern du 
** vision^ to the whole extent of country of which 
" the waters mingle with the Atlantic, with lake 
" Ontario, and the river Saint Lawrence. What 
" we shall call the western division, will com- 
prehend the rivers which flow into the lakes 
above the fall of the Niagara, into the Mis- 
sissipi, and the gulph of Mexico. I suppose 
" the eastern division to contain 320,000 
English square miles ; and that the western 
division is greater, atid may be estimated at 
^80,000 square miles. 

But considering the present state of thé 
population of the United States, there is 
yet another, more natural division. We may 
distinguish the territory possessed by the 
whites, and purchased from the Indians, 
from that which is still possessed by the 
" Indi^is^ in which they will permit no whites 
*^ to settle. The territory of the Indians ap- 
^^ pears to contain nearly the same surface 
" with that of the whites; and I compute 
<^ them at 450,000 square miles each. A small 
^' part of the Indian lands, containing only 
** 10,000 square miles, is included in the 

y3 
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*^ eastern division^ becai^se it is situated to* 
" wards tfie south-east extremity or the state t^f 
** Georgia. 
<* From these data it follows that, 

^* The part of the eastern division 
^ possessed by the whites contains 310,000 

^ The part of the western division 
^* possessed by the whites, which 
•* forms in the general table of 
" population, the third subdivision, 
«^ contains ... . 140,000 

The country possessed by the In- 
" dians contains - - - 450,000 



€t 



900,000 



" The estimates of territorial extent and 
*^ population contained in this account, have 
** all a reference to the year 1800. Since that 
" period 15,060 square . miles have been pur- 
<< chased from the Indians, and the population 
*^ of the United States has, in 1804, been in- 
«* creased more than 12 per cent. 

** To illustrate more clearly the progress of 
population in the northern and southern^ 
stafres, I have again dividec^ the easten^ ter^ 
*^ ritory into the north-east and south-west 
*• divisions. The former subdivisiçn. compre-, 
" hends the east of Pensylvania, the Delawwe, 
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" and all itië other States situated to the 
^' north-eàit of the Delaware : and the second 
'< subdivision àontains all the Atlantic states 
** to the south of Pensylvania, and the Dela- 
" ware : the first contains 140,000, and the 
" second 170,000 square mUes. We may con- 
*^ sider this last classification into north-east 
" and south-west* states, as made from poli- 
" tical views ; for the states which contain 
" slaves, and which are commonly called the 
^* Atlantic slave states^ are all included in the 
^^ south-east division. It is almost super- 
** fluous to observe, that the western part of 
" Pensylvania and Virginia, situated to the 
** west of the Atlantic mountains, have been 
" considered as belonging to the western di- 
** vision. 

** I have added the enumeration of 1790, 
*^ and for the part occupied by the citizens 
" of the United States, the increase of popu- 
/* lation of the whites, and the blacks, both 
*^ free and slaves. The number of blacks has 
" increased with nearly the same rapidity, as 
** that of the whites. 

*^ From these researches, which have been 
^ carefully made, it appears that in the coun- 
" try possessed by the whites, we may reckon 
** 140 individuals to the marine square league : 

* This should evidendy be south-east. Trans. 

y 4 
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** but the population is so unequally distrL 
" buted, that Massachusets, Connecticut, the 
" southern part of New York, the interior 
" of New Jersey, and the south-east of Pen- 
** sylvania, exceed 700 individuals per square 
" league/* 
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SUPPLEMENT. 333 

On the Population of Brazil. 

^* One enumeration alone affords positive 
** results; and it is that of 1797 and 1798.— 
** Before that time the bishops were obliged 
** to send to the king, as grand-master of the 
" order of Christ, and consequently spiritual head 
** of the Colonies, at fixed periods, a state of the 
** population of their dioceses. These states 
** were drawn up in the tribunal of the orders 
** called at Lisbon meza de consciencia. I was 
" enabled to see and examine the results of 
the last state sent to king Joseph, about the 
year 1776. This state only contained some* 
" what more than 1,500,000 souls : now the 
bishops only included the souls qf the commu^ 
niony because, according to the established 
" custom, the curates kept a register of these 
^* persons alone^ on account o^the smallness of 
** the fees exigible. All the inhabitants below* 
** ten years of age were consequently not i»^ 
*^ these lists^ and the Indians already reduced 
^^ or added to the missions, but not baptised, 
** were omitted in the same manner. With- 
*^ out fear of exaggeration, I believe I may- 
" say that at that period (in 1776) the total 
^* population was nearly 1,900,000 souls. 

" The enumeration of 1798 was made with 
<< great care, but has never been published. 
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" and I have received none of the particu- 
** lars of it. I have it however from the best 
^« authoritxesr, that it gave môïé than three 
*♦ millions, which, is not very surprising, because 
^* in Brazil the institutions, and perhaps also 
'^ the manners, are singularly favourable to 
*• population. The government has .alwiays 
very liberalljr given lands to colonists, and 
never sold any. The system of slavery 
adopted by the Pbrtugueze has a tendency to 
multiply the negroes : no nation imports a 
greater number of female negroes, and is more 
** attentive to the bringing up of the , children. 
" As to the Indians, it was formerly remarked 
** by Là Condamine, that the civilization of 
" the Bortugueze Indians was very superior to 
*^ that of the Spanish Indians. Several years 
" after the voyage of the French astronomer, 
** King Joseph adopted an important political 
*^ measure, assimilating in every thing the 
^ Indians to the Portugueze whites. This 
** measure haiî; not met with any opposition 
" from the public opinion; the reduction of 
•* the remaihin]^ lôdiàîis has gone on rapidly 
** and ptosperbusly. TTie emigration' from 
" Europe has eoQtintifed Without any encou- 
** ragement; and according to the I^ortu- 
** gueze ctistom, people have gone to Brazil 
«* to 8etti)é^ atid not'fôr the sake of making 



^< their^ fortune and returning to the mother- 
^ country. 

^< For some year^ past, details respecting the 
*^ population of Brazil have been published in 
** several French journals, which appear ta be 
" the results of the enumeration of 1798. Ac- 
^* cording to these journals, the population of 
« Brazil consists of 800,000 Whites, 1,000,000 
" of Indians, and 1,500,000 Negroes, in aU 
** 3,300,000w If we add the natural augmen. 
** tation in a ^pace of eleven or twelve years, I 
^^ am persuaded that the actual population of 
" Brazil m^^t b^, nearly 4,000,000." 

Note of M. Courre», c^e S^rra^ 

On tiie Plants cuUioated in New Spam. 

I shall bring together under this head a 
feiçrjgiptes relative to Botany and Agricultujoe^ 
and. I shatt arrange them in the order accord- 
ing to which the different objects have beea 
treated in the ninth and tenth chapters of^fiui. 
\K(ork. 

The Prunus avium> (vol. ii. p. 416.) i* « uiu. 
doubtedly a native of Eu£ope ; but tibé Pïwiua 
cerasus, which is a very distinct: S{|Mies,. wa» 
brought to Rome by Lucullus. Alltheivariôtiei 
which we oultivate belong to one or. other of 
these two species of cherriesu 

The Cycas circin^s (voL.ii^. ÇfA8^) -can 
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only be classed p,mong ferns. According to 
the beautiful work of Mr. Brown on the 
Plants of the Islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
the Cycas is the representative of a new group 
of plants which may be designated under the 
name of Cycadees*, and which according to 
M. Richard is strongly related to the family 
of the Coniferi. 

In my researches respecting the history of 
the Ignames (vol. ii. p. 128.) I have made no 
mention of the first voyage of Cabrai, in the ac- 
count of the navigation of Pedro Atiares, pub- 
lished by Cadamusto. It was not consequently 
on the Coast of Peru, as I was led to suppose, 
but in the Southern Hemisphere, that Ignames 
were seen by the Portuguese Admiral {Grynceus^ 
p. 47, 67, and 215). Cadamusto, designated 
the famous Admiral Pedro Alvarez Cabrait, 
under, the name of " Petrus quidam Alieres 
" ac Abrilus FidalcusJ' He calls Brazil, which 
is the Land of the Holy Cross of Cabrai, InsiUa 
Psittacorum. (Grynœus^ p. 94.) 

The HeliantJms tuberosus (topinambour) was 
formerly known in France by the name of 
Canada Trufle. North America, to the coast 
of the Gulph of Mexico, is the country of the 
Helianthoides. 

According to M. Willdenow, Loureiro has 

* Prodromus Flora Nova HoUandicB^ vol. i. p. 346. 
f Herrera, Dec. I. lib. iv. cap. vii. 
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improperly classed together the Citrus trifbU- 
ata (vol. ii. p. 514.) and the Limonia trifoliata, 
which is a very distinct species. The C. tri- 
foliata Lour, is the Limonia trifoliata Willd. 

The grand Chinese variety of the Canna- 
bis sativa is not the same as the Cannabis 
indica of Lamarck (vol. iii. p. 21.) It is 
however now well ascertained that this last 
plant is also only a variety of the ordinary 
Hemp. It is more ligneous and more nar- 
cotic ; it yields very little thread, and where- 
ever it is cultivated, it is merely for the pur- 
pose of smoking or chewing the leaves. 

The Uvilla of Santa Fe, or the Cestrum, 
of which the fruit yields a beautiful black 
colour, (vol. iii. p. 46.) is not the Cestrum 
tinctorum of Jacquin, but a new species, 
called by M. Bonpland the Cestrum Mutisii. 
In the description 'of the plants discovered 
during the course of our expedition (^Nova 
genera et species plantarum) we shall substi- 
tute another name to that of Arbutus Ma- 
drono, {Ibid. p. 59.) because the name of Ma- 
drono designates in Portugal and Spain the 
Arbutus Unedo. The wild Rice of Canada 
(vol. ii. p. 486.) is probably a Zizania. 

'* The Cochineal of Rio Janeiro (voL iii. 
" p. 64.) is the Grana Silvestre. It was first 
" cultivated there in I77O by M. Henriquez 
" de Payra, of the . Acade my of Science of 
VOL. vr. z 
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" Lisbon. He has written a detached history 
" of it, with many plates, the manuscript of 
" which is in the larchives of the Academy 
« of Lisbon/* 

Note of M. Correa de Serra. 



On the Yelhw Fever of Vera Cruz. 

The experiments made by M. Isaac Ca- 
thrall lead to a different result frpm that 
announced by M. Stubbins Ffirth (vol. iv. p. 197.) 
M. Cathrall considers the matter of the vo- 
rnito as the effect of a secretion of the gall ; 
but he observes that the patients affected with 
the yellow fever sometimes vomit black and 
flaky matter resembling coffee grounds, which 
transude from the mucous membrane of the 
stomach. Analysis qf the Black Vomit in . the 
American Transactions^ vol. v. 1802, p. 117 — 
138. ' 



On the Quantity of Cotton annually imported 

into Europe. 

I have endeavoured to collect in this work 
proper materials for the resolution of the 
important problem; what is the quantity of 
colonial produce which Europe absolutely re- 
quires in the present state of her civilization 
and manufacturing industry ? I have already 
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shewn (^oL iii. p. 19.) that' the Europeacti ma- 
nufactories annually consumé three tîme^ the 
quantity of cotton which is generally sup- 
posed in works of political economy. The 
following table, published by M. Médford, 
proves that Great Britain alone used in her 
manufactories, in 1805, niore than 61,580,000 
pounds of. cotton; and that she drew,- 

"- ■ JSnglish Fbiindg. 

From the United States, - 31,943jâ6* 

the English West India Islands 16492,088 
Portugal (Brazil) ... 10,<X)0^00Q 

the East Indies - - . . 2,432,483 
other parts of the world 1,013^3 

6l,ô80i87^ 






On the Quantity of Gold and Silver absorbed 
by the Commerce with India. 

According to the researches which I have 
made respecting the commerce of India and 
China, it appears to me that we may estknate 
the mass of precious metals which annually flow 
into Asia and the Eastern Coast of Africa, by 
the way of the Cape of Good Hope*, at 
seventeen millions and a half ^ piastres.- A^ 
traveller t who long resided in India, China,- 

♦ See vol. iii. p. 451. 

t M. FeUx de Sitààte^ms. 

z 2 
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and the Philippine Islands, and whose active 
curiosity was directed to every thing interest- 
ing to the manufacturing industry and com*- 
merce of the Europeans, was so good as to 
examine my result. Afler an examination of 
his notes^ he found that the sums poured into , 
India by diâërent commercial nations, and 
converted into roupees, amount to eight or nine 
milliers of piastres, of which at an average 
we may reckon 

5,200,000 respiting from the English commerce, 
^tXX),000 - Anglo-American, 

600,000 Spanish, 

400,000 . . - • Danish. 

«,800,000 

Tlie Europeans imported into China, 

Piastres. 

In 1804, 6,117,600 

1805, 5,293,000 

1806, - ... . 3,884,998 
M. de Sainte Croix believes that in the 

present state of the commerce of China, Europe 

loses 

IHastres. 

By the way of Canton and Macao, 2,500,000 
By - - Emoui, - . 800,000 

By - - Cochin-china, . 500,000 

3,800,000 
Adding to this sum the eight or nine millions 
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of piastres converted into roupees- in India,' 
and the sliver absorbed^ in the commerce of 
the Europeans and Anglo-Americans with Ja- 
pan, the great Archipelago of Asia, Persia, 
Bassora, Mascat, Moka, Mozambique, and Ma- 
dagascar, we find a loss of specie, which un- 
doubtedly amounts to sixteen or seventeen 
millions of piastres. 

The average price * of the green tea (Hy- 
son, Singlo, and Congo) was in 1807 at Can- 
ton 2 fr. 15 c. the Spanish poutid, 198 of 
which make a pikle ; and the mean price of 
black tea (Souchong, Campoy, and Bohea) 
was at the same period 1 franc 68 centimes. 

Speaking of the importation of Asiatic su- 
gar into Europe and America t, I forgot to 
mention what the Anglo-Americans drew from 
the Dutch colonies, of India.' The quantily 
was 

Kilogrammes* 

. In 180Ô ^ • . 1,417,130 

1801 - - - 1,505^30 

1802 . - . 1,137,694 
Mr. Buchanan, in the account of his inte- 
resting Travels in India $^ has thrown much 
light on the cultivation of the sugar cane in. 
Asia. Four varieties are distinguished ther«, 

* See vol* iii. p. 444. note. 

t See vol. iii. p. 15. 

X Jwmeyjrom Madrat through Myswre^ vol. i.p« 95. 

z S 
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kno\im by the names of restaU, puttaputti^ ma^ 
racahOy and chittuwastm, some of which would 
well deserve to be introduced into the new 
continent. See also respecting the sugar of 
the provinces of Benares, Bahar, Rengpur, 
and Mednipur, Remarks on the Husbandry/ qf 
Bengal^ p. 127— 1S6. 



On the Quantittf qf Gold and Silver used by 

Goldsmiths. 

• ; 

.We have entered in the eleventh chapter 
(vol# ifi. Pr 451.) upon the important question j 
What is the qmantity of gold and silver ex- 
tracted firom the mines of the two continents, 
and annually consumed by goldsmiths in dif- 
ferent works? As old plate is frequently 
melted down, and the greatest part of the 
new plate is merely a change of form, we 
can only' form a very vague idea of the quan- 
tity of precious metals which is every year 
added to that which for centuriies constitutes 
thé mass of wrought gold and silver. M. 
Necker thought that this augmentation was, 
for France alone^ about the year 1770> nearly 
ten millions per annum*. M. Peuchet affirms 
that at the period of the revolution the gold 
wrought into plate, lace, and trinkets annually, 

* See*Jtlso Gerboux sur la demonetisation de Vor^ p. 70. 
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amounted to twenty mUlions. The following 
are the most recent data : 

In 1809 there was wrought in France, 

Gold Plate. Silver Plate. 

In the departments, 1,608 kil. 21,326 kil. 

At Paris - 1,026 ^,541 



2,634 61,867 , 

In 1810 there was wrought at Paris alone, 
1,213 kilogrammes of gold, and 47,403 kilo- 
grammes of silver. These numbers merely in- 
dicate the materials on which the duty vrçia 
levied by the government ; but we may safely 
conclude, that notwithstanding the activity and 
vigilance of the officers, there was always a 
third or fourth at least more used than the 
quantity registered at the mint. It appears 
llien, that there is annually wrought in France 
by the goldsmiths, although the maritime 
war is an obstacle in the way of exporta^ 
tion, 

fVancs. 

In Gold, 3,300 kilogrammes, or 11,365,000 
In Silver, 80,000 - or 17,760,000 



*' t 



■^i»» 



Total value - 29,125,000 

It would be interesting to procure similar 

information respecting England, Germany, 

Russia, and Italy. For want of this informa*^ 

tion we suppose that the produce of gold and 

z \^ 
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silver used by goldsmiths in France, is to 
that of all Europe, in the proportion of one 
to four, and we find that the value of the to- 
tal fabrication of Europe must amount to 120 
millions of francs per annum. 

I shall not discuss what part of these me^ 
tals is derived from the melting of old plate ; 
but I believe we may conclude Yrom the 
data we ' have laid down, that the quantity 
of gold and silver extracted from the mines 
of Europe and Siberia (vol. iii. p. 451.) is very 
far from replacing the mass of the precious 
metals annually employed in Europe in plate, 
lace and gilding, or dissipated by an extreme 
division, or actually lost. 

On the Data which* served for Foundation to 
the Geographical Maps and Physical Sec- 
tions of this Work. 

In the Map of Meanco and the conterminom 
frontiers *, the following points are founded on 
artronomical observations made by me in the 
navigation from Cumana to the Havannah, in 
crossing the Bank of La Vibora, and in the 
passage from Batabano to Carthagena. 

^ See Geographical Introdaction, p. xc 
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84 37 45 

82 54 22 
84 3 32 

83 37 12 
82 59 4 
82 7 37 

79 18 35 
78 23 35 

80 43 49 
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5 38 52.6 
5 29 24. 5 
5 49 9. 5 
5 38 31.0 
5 31 37. 5 
5 36 14. 1 
5 34 28.8 
5 31 56.3 
5 28 30.5 
5 17 14.3 
5 13 34.4 
5 22 55.4 






The Havannah, the morro 

The Trinidad of Cuba 

Cape Saint Antony, N. W. 

Punta de Mata-Hambre 

Bocca de Xagua 

Cayo Flamingo - - - 

Cayo de Piedras 

Cayman Grande, E. Point 

Cayman Brae, E. Point 

Cape Portland 

Las Ranas 

Rccifs little known on the bank of La Vibora 
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These positions were discussed in the 
Recueil d'Observations Astronomiques, which 
were jointly published by M. Oltmanns and 
myself, vol. ii. p. 7, H, 13, 56, 66, 68, 109, 
112. Cape Morant, which, according to M. de 
Puységur, is in 17° 57' 45'^ of latitude, and 
78° 35' 23'' of longitude, was placed by M* 
Poirson S' farther to the east. The more 
easterly position is justified by several Spanish 
maps. 

As to the position of the town of Washington, 
we have not thought proper to adopt the longi- 
tude assigned to it by the Connoissance des 
Temps for the year 1812, which is 78° 57' SO'' 
or half a degree too far to the east. Were 
this position accurate, the geographers of the 
United States would be at a loss where to place 
Baltimore and Cape Hatteras. The occulta- 
tion of Aldebaran, of the 21st January 1793, 
observed at Washington, was calculated by 
Lalânde, who deduced from it, no 4oubt, the 
longitude of 5h 15' 51"; but the calculation 
was made a second time by M. Wurm*, who 
found 5^ 17' 1&\ or 79° 19' 0". This last 
result agrees very well with the observation of 
an eclipse of the sun made by M. Ellicot, in 
1791, al George Town, near Washington, to 
the west, which gives 5^ I7' 40" or 79° 25' 0", 



^ * Zach, Mon. Corresp. 1803, NoV. p. 382. 
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Although we have in general availed Qutselves 
of the map of Arrows mi th for the eastern part 
of the United States, some slight changes have 
however been made from the researches of 
M.Ëbeling, and information obtained by M« 
de Vdlney in his journey to the west of the 
Alleghanys. 

The north-west coast of North America, from 
Cape Saint Lucas to Cape Saint Sebastian,' was 
traced agreeably to the learned researches of 
M. Oltmanns, in his work on the Geography of 
the New Continent*. We have attended to 
the bearings lof • Vancouver and Alexander Ma- 
laspijia. Thp longitude of the Island of Guada- 
loupe appears somewhat doubtful. An Ukase 
which issued in 1799, under the reign of the 
Emperor Paul the 1st, declares that all the coast 
situated to the north of the parallel of 53^ be- 
longs to thé Russian government. In this 
Ukase, the north-west coast is constantly called 
the north-east const qf America ; an extraordi- 
nary denomination, r which was believed to be 
justifiable from -- this circumstance, *^ that from 
Kamtschatka, we must sail to the east to find 
America." Storch*s Riissland, B. I. S. 145, 
163, 265, ma !?97- 



.* * \ 



* Oltmanns Vntersuchungen fiber die Geographic des 
tfeuen C^tinents (Paris, R SchoellJ Th. 11. S. 407- 
Becueil d* Observations Astronomiques, vol. ii. p. Ô92—- 619. 
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I 

Although the results adopted by M. Oltmanns 
in the great Table of positions placed at the 
head of our Recueil d'Observations Astrono- 
miques, do not sensibly differ from those which 
I have given above, (vol. i. p. cxxxiv— cxlv*,) 
it will be of utility however to specify here, the 
rectified longitudes of eight points of the 
western coast. 



Names of Places. 


Lon^tude* 


« 

Acapulco - ' - 
San Bias 
San Josef 
Cape San Lucas 
Cape Mendocino 
Punta del Ano Nuevo 
Monterey 
Nootka 


o 

102 

107 

112 
112 
126 
124 
124 
128 


9 33 

35 48 

1 8 

10 38 
49 30 
43 5S 

11 21 

57 1 



In the map of the points of separation *, the 
isthmus of Panama was in great part traced 
from the astronomical and trigonometrical ope- 
rations of M. M. Fidalgo, Noguera, and Tiscar. 
See the beautiful map published by the board 
of longitude of Madrid, in 1805, under the title 
of Carta esferica del mar de las AntiUas y de 
làs costas de Tierra Firme desde ta isla de la 



* Introduction^ p. cv. 



V 
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Trinidad hasta el golfo de Honduras. Accord- 
ing to the investigations of the expedition of 
Fidalgo, the Bay of Mandinga extends* towards 
the south, to the 9** 9' of north latitude, and the 
Town of Panama is 7' to the east of the 
Town of Portobello. Don Jorge Juan- con- 
cluded from his bearings in the river Chagre, 
that Panama was situated SV to the west of 
Portobello*. According to the more recent 
map of the depositor the isthmus is only 15 
to the south of the Bay of Mandinga, or 
14,@58 toises in breadth ; while by the map of 
La Cruz, this breadth is 55' or 52,277 toises. 
Notwithstanding the great confidence which 
the bearings of the coast by M. Fidalgo un- 
doubtedly merit, we must not forget, that his 
operations embrace only absolutely the northern 
coasts, which have not been hitherto connected 
with the southern coast by a chain of triangles, 
or by the transference of time. It is however 
by these means only, or by a great correspond- 
ing number of observations of satellites and oc- 
cultations of stars, that we can be enabled to 
resolve the important problem of the difference 
of longitude between Panama and Portobello. I 
call this an important problem, because the lon- 
gitude of Panama has an influence on the mouth 
pf the Rio Chepo^ and consequently on the po- 

* Voyage dam V Amérique méridionale^ t. i. p. 99. 
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sition of that part of the gulf of Panama which 
corresponds to the meridian of the point of 
San Bias, and the fort of Saint Raphael de 
Madinga. By glancing at the configuration 
of the northern and southern coasts/ we easily 
perceive that, although the mean direction! iâ 
nearly from east to west, the breadth of thé 
isthmus does not depend on the latitudes 
alone. 

What is the height of the mountains at the 
point where the Isthmus is narrowest? What 
is the breadth of the Isthmus at the point where 
the chain of mountains is least elètated ? 
These are thé two great questions whâéh an 
enlightened government should endeavour to 
resolve, by employing an experienced observer, 
whom it would be sufficient to furnish with a 
sextant, two time-keepers, and a barometer. 
No measure of elevation, and no level has 
ever yet been executed in the Isthmus o(f Pana^ 
ma; and neither the archives of Simancas, 
nor those of the council of the Indies, contain 
any paper of importance calculated to throw 
the least light on the possibility of cutting 
canals between the two seas. "It is unfair, 
therefore, to accuse the ministry of Madrid of 
a wish to conceal matters of which they have 
never had any more knowledge than the geo- 
graphers of London and Paris. 
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In the small map of Choco* which exhibits 
the canal dug by the priest of- Novita, in a 
district called Bocachkà^ I have marked as 
uncertain, the direction of the coast which 
extends from the point of San Francisco Solano 
to the gulf of. San Miguel. ït is desirable that 
we should know more accurately the positioa 
of Chpica where the Spanish pilot, M. Gogfië- 
neche, made his settlement. 

In the map of false positions we have distin- 
guished the result drawn by M. Cassini from 
the observations of longitude contained in the 
voyage of the Abbe Chappe, which are to be 
found in the Connoissance des Temps for 1784, . 
from the result adopted by the, members of 
the academy of sciences who were entrusted 
with publishing the map of Alzate in 1772. 
We read on this map the following note : , , 
" The voyage of M. Chappe to California 
was the means of correcting the position of 
different places, which it may be interesting 
to specify here : 

Longitude from the 
Island of Fer. North latitude. 

« Nueva Vera Cruzt 285° 35' 15'' 19*^ 9' 30" 

" Mexico . 278° 16' 30'' 

" San Josef - 267° 52' 30" 22° 1' 0'"' 



€€ 



* See vol. i. p. 40. 
* t Undoubtedly a typographical error» 2iB5<> for 282o. 
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It has been recently asked " how much the 
** result of my observations for determining 
" the position of Mexico differs from the re- 
•• suit of M. Chappe ?*' I must here remark 
that that astronomer observed both at Vera 
Cruz and Saint Joseph, but not at Mexico 
itself; and that the observations of M. Alzate, 
which we owe the knowledge of to M. Chappe, 
differ from one another more than two defect 
in longitude.* 

In the plate which represents, according to 
the mode of Linear arithmetic of M. William 
Playfair, the progress of the mining operations 
of gold and silver of New Spaint, I have marked 
the year 1742 jas uncertain. According to the 
table communicated to me at the mint of Mex- 
ico, the coinage amounted at that period to 
16,677>000 piastres. This quantity differs ex- 
, tremely from the mass of precious metals coined 
between 1741 and 1743; and the comparison 
with the table which exhibits only the silver 
mining operations, leads me to believe that the 
number of 16,677,000 is inaccurate. 

To the height of the two hundred points 
measured by me in the kingdom of New Spain, 
may be added the following heights extracted 
from the mineralogicaK travels of M. Sonne- 
schmidt. This learned man only indicates the 

* See Introduction, p. 30. 
t IntroducdoD, p. IdO. 
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barometrical heights ; but M. Oltmanns cal- 
culated them agreeably to the formula of M. 
La Place, supposing the column of mercury, of 
the barometer of M. Sonneschmidt, 1 li. 9 too 
short*, and the temperature of the instrument 
So R. more elevated than the interior air. . 

* This result b founded on the comparison of barome^ 
trical ^heights indicated by M. Sonnescbmidt in' four places, 
to which I carried my instruinents. The difference betwffeen 
our observations^ is, 

f(or Mexico - - ' 2. J 

Real del Monte - * Ï- - v n- « 

Padiuca - - *. i 

Ouanaanato •* - 0. 1 
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The elevation of 24)56 .toisçs, ythich I have 
assigned to the Sierra Nevada <fc PufiUfl (Iztac- 
cihmtl), is not founded pja any dirqct measure- 
ment, but on angles of altitude azimuths and 
distances. M. Sonneschmîàt was happier 
than myself. He .carried his barometer to the 
summit qf ,the Iztaccihuatl, apd saw that Ihe 
mercury remained . at ^6p^ 6**. 4 ; whiqh gives, 
supposing only a temperature of 6^ 5 R. accord- 
ing to the hypsometrical tables of M. Oltmanns, 
2317vtai0es or 4510 metres. I j£no;w pot, how- 
ever, whether M..Sonnesc]^idt measured the 
same part of the Sierra Nevada, with that of 
rWfaich I toojc .^ng^es of ajltfitud^s at the te^-ace 
of the schoql of -wipes of |^exico, a^ on tj^e 
pyTftpaitf of jChqliulaé* 

Tt^e f^Ffp of Fia^c^arp, .near ^itaqif arot js 

;acoordi][ig t.Ho ]\(L /Ontjvero, 5^0 toises .(XjBptO 

metres) of elevjMiiWJ^t)Ove; the, level qf U^e.ijHî^» 

thé barometer remaining there at 23po â^ 

^«ad the thermometer at 19^ iR. 

M. i^zate affirms Jt that !he saw the barome- 
.'tor continue at the top of the Picacho de jSan 
Tomas, iW^bris^fUirt of ^the^Cerro de Axuscp, 
at ISpo .3^' a^ ^^ that the iPicacho is conse- 

*^ qucntly A^OO wras . elevated jabove the level 

• ■ • ■ 

r* JUceuil éCOIfiervations Astr^oj^i^ii^i^, vpi, ii. p. â!^4« 
f Intendancy of Valladolid. 
f Pkm 4f lâjKàVU 4e ifexka de Siguenxa. 
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of the sea.** M. Oltmanns found, by the for- 
mula of La Place, and supposing the tem- 
perature of the air 9° R, 1899 toises or 3702 
metres. From the admirable researches of 
M. de Buch, it appears that perpetual snows 
in Norway under the 65o of latitude, never de- 
scend below the height of 700 toises. Ih 
' Iceland, the limit is 480 toises. 



On the amalgamation qf silver mmerak used 

m Meaico. 

The foUowing^ table indicates the quantity 
of mercury lost in the processes of amalga- 
mation**, used in different districts of mines, 
to extract the silrer from the ore. A loss 
(perdida y consuma) of 200 mares, or a 
quintal of mercury is computed 

Marcs of sSver. 

In the mines of Guanaxuato, for - - 125 
In the mines of the intendancy of 6ua- 

dalaxara - . - 1)5 

In the mines of Pachuca, Zacatecas, Spm- 
brerete> Guadiana, Durango, Parral» 
Zichu, Tonala, Comanja, Zeiralbo^ 
Temextla» Alchichica, Tepeaca, Zimft- 
pan, Cairo and Hapa ^ * lOd» 

* See toL ui. p. 265; ^ 
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In the mines of Chichiapa^ Tetala, Tasco, 
Santa Theresa de Leiba y Banos, 
Ituquaro, Tehoistla, San £steban de 
Albukquerque, and Chiconasi - 90 

In the mines of Temascaltepec, Ayuteco, 
and Chautla de la Sal - - 85 

In the mines of Zacualpa, San Luis 
Potosi, Guautla^ Sultepec, and Tlapu- 
jahua 80 

The government regulates the distribution 
{repartimiento) of silver, accordijig to these ^ 
data, and the quantity of silver annually ex- 
tracted from the different districts of mines.. 

The work of M. Sonneschmidt, which I 
announced in a former part of this essay 
(vol. iii. p. ^5S) has à{^eared since the publi- 
cation of my investigations respecting the 
mines of New Spain, under the title of 
Beschreibung des Spantschen Amalgamation 
Oder Verqvikkung des in den Erzen verbor- 
genen Silbers, sowie sie bey den Bergwerken 
in Mexico gebravchlich ist, Goiha 1810. The 
author affirms that the amalgamation por crudo 
y de patio lasts in general, in New Spain, 
not under eight days, and not above two 
months, supposing always that the sulphate of 
copper, or magistral is of good quality, and 
that a too lo.w temperature of the air does 
not impede the action of the mercury on the 

A A 3 
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sUver. The âTnalgaiïlatit)n of a quinta*^ of 
ores, which contain from three and a half 
to four ounces of stîver, costs in Mexico», in- 
ctiïding the loss g£ mercury, from five to six 
franco. M. Sonnescllitnidt calculates the Iobie^ 
of mercury at ten, twelve, or fourteen oMfoes 
per mfafc of silver ; and he reckons 8 oiincc» 
of mèïdni'y consumed (azogne constmiidù\ ànd^ 
ffom 3 to 6 ounces lost (azogve perdidoy 

Ù71 the activity of the minis of Ftance^ cmu 
pared with the mint ofMexicù. 

If the sixteen mints of France coin* less than 
the Inirit of Mexico alone, the cause is only to be - 
imputed to the want of materials. At Paris, each 
stamper can execute 2500 pieces of 40, 20, 
2 and 1 francs per hour : they strike 3000 in 
pieces of 4 francs, and 2000 in pieces of 5 
francs. 

The labour of the month of April 1796, 
at the mint of Mexico, amounted to the sum 
of 2,922,185 piastres, and that of the month 
of December,l792, amounted even to 3,065,000 
piastres. 

This sum was partly in gold 
and partly in silver ; and valuing 
the piastres at 5 francs 43 cent., 
the 3,065,000, would amount in 
French money, to - - 16,642,950 fr. 

* See vol. iii. p. 480. 



In 13^ 43ys in the month of. 
^àfixxBfyy yfilXx the coinage of gold 
and silvçr, amounted at Paris^ 
ta 7>99,6,454 francs, which would 
gÎYç for 26 days - - - 1»5^92,908 fe 

Twelve oiints of France could 
coin per day, if the materials 
were regularly supplied, 1,00Q,000 
francs ia silver, wh^ch in 26 days, 
would amount to - - - 26,000,000fr. 

It is evident in this last estimate, that 
there is no questipu of gojd coinage, which, 
if it took place, would yield a sum greatly su- 
perior to that of the 26 ^allions of francs of 
silver. 

M* Necker in his work on the administra- 
tion of the finances of France, has given thé 
quantity of gold and silyer, coined from I726 
to I78O. We shall here give an exact ac- 
count of the general coinage of all the minis 
qf France, from 1726 to ^809. 

The coinage from 1726 to, ^785, was in 
gold 986,643,888 livres tournois. More than 
two thirds of this gold were recoined in the 
nine following years ; for the gold coinage 
amounted, between 1785 and 1794, to 751,281,504 
francs. 

The silver coinage from I726 to 179jt 
amounte4 to 2,072,022,441 livres tournois. 

The total value of the different coinages 

A A 4 
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ôf gold and silver, base coin and bells, in 
all the mints of France, between I726 and 
1794 amounted to 3,849,026;184 livres. 

From 1795 to 1802, there was coined in 
pieces of Ô francs, with the inscription, Her^ 
cuk et la Uberté, to the value of Ïp6,«87,255 
francs. 

The coinage, between 1802 and 1809, 
amounted in gold to 173,219,700 francs ;; and 
ii^ silver to 259,454,874 francs, or at an 
average for the last eight years* to more 
than 54 millions of francs per annum. Prom 
these particulars it appears, that in the space 
of eig*hty-three years, from I726 to I8O93, 
the value of the total gold, silver, and copper 
coinage of France, amounted to 4,410,396,000 
francs. 

From I)ecember 1801, till August 1804, 
Spain received from its colonies, 107,308,152 
piastres in gold and silver, and 63,350,590 
piastres in agricultural produce. From I788 
to 1795 the total importation was only at an 
average, from 35 to 45 millions of piastres 
per annum (see p. 124 of this volume, and 
Edin. Review^ 1810, p. 770 

I shall give, at the end of the supplement, 
some elucidations respecting the estimates of 
the produce of the mines, as well as respecting 
the weights and monies. The produce of the 
mines of Spanish America, varies a seventl^ 
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from year to year, or more that 500,0000 
marcs of silver. We have estimated this 
produce for the Spanish and Portuguese co- 
lonies, at 17,891 kilogrammes in gold, or 
75,217 Castillian marcs, and at 795,581 kilo- 
grammes or 4,460 Castillian marcs of silver, 
which are equal together to 43|. millions of 
piastres. Europe, Siberia, and America fur- 
nish per annum 19,126 kilogrammes in gdU, 
and 869,960 kilogrammes in silver, or 3,554,447 
French marcs, or to the value of 259,200,000 
francs. I ought to observe, that the three tables, 
vol. iii. p. 389, 394, and 397» indicate fine gold 
and silver; but that the two tables, vol. iii. p. 291 
and 292, drawn up at the mint of Mexico, con- 
tain Castillian marcs, of silver of piastres, or very 
nearly pure silver ; for, according to my tables, 
the coinage in 1796, 1797, and 1799, was 
2,854,072; 2,818,248; and 2,473,542 Cas- 
tillian marcs in silver, while the lists printed 
at Mexico, make the coinage forHhese same 
three years amount to 24,346,77^ ; 24,041,180 
and 21,096,031 piastres. In the calculationsin 
vol. iii. p. 172, 1*73, 174, 362, 378, 420, 421, 427, 
and 428, I have reduced the piastres according 
to the custom of the country, into Castillian 
marcs, dividing by 8|, so that I have in the 
same manner only obtained marcs of silver 
qf the piastre Jlneness^ or 0.903. The mass 
pf pure silver, extracted within these three 



cmturies from the mines of America, w^HJUi 
&nii a sphere of a diameter of 2(MAr. metres* 
The Castillian marc contains 0.^'2â9^$81. 
Out of the Castillian marc &^ piastres are 
qoined; and as this marc corresponds to 
S29«'.88l of the new French weight, the 
weight of the piastre is 27^-045. As the. title 
ought, to be lOden, SOgn^ or 0.903, the piastre is 
worth, considering it as perfect in weight and 
title, 5 francs 43 cent. The Castillian marc 
of pure gold is worth I4t5-Ah piastres ; and the 
marc of pure silver is worth 9^%- piastres. 
We have aheady estimated the kilogramme 
of pure gold at 3444 francs 44^*"'. 444. and 
that of pure silver, at 222 francs 22^*. 222. 
As in the mines and mints of America, they 
do not always compute marcs of gold and 
iilver at the same standard or title, we are 
embarrassed whenever we labour on memoirs 
in which the standard is not expressed. The 
error however cannot exceed a tenth, a quan- 
tity which does not appear so sensible when 
we take averages of several years, and 
when we reflect on the mass* of precious me- 
tals, on which the fifth is not paid. 
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VflïEii the impreasion of this work wm 
cotBfpletdy finished^ £ received by the way of 
Spain» the state» of commerce printed at Vera 
Cruz in the years 1804, 1805» and 1806. 
Mexico continued in the enjoyment of peace 
till 1805, but since that period, the maritime 
war, and other political circumstances^ have 
very much impeded commercial transactions. 
Although a state of things so extraordinary 
has resulted from this position, that the Balance 
of Commerce^ can give us no information re- 
specting the increase or diminution of the 
national wealth, it appeared however to me 
interesting, to present here the most recent 
statistical information which I could obtain 
respecting that part of the Spanish Colonies 
in America. 

Commerce of Vera Cruz in 1804. 

Piastres. Piastres. 

Importation fin national produce 10,412,3241 , . 
from Spainj^In foreign produce 4,493,736J ' ' 

Impoirtation from America .... 1,619,682 

Exportation r ^^^ ^^^.^ ^ 18,033,371 V 

^ i for America - 3,424,511 |^^'^^^'^^^ 

Vera Cruz ^ j 

Total amount of the Commerce - - 37,983,624 
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Among the national productions imported 
at Vera Cruz from Spain, there were 48,755 
hogsheads of spirits, the value of which is 
1,235,180 piastres j 4S,l62 hogsheads (value 
887>776 piastres) of red and white wine ; 
âO,946 arrobas (value 78,456 piastres) of oil ; 
19,721 pounds (value 287,057 piastres) of saflBron ; 
79,200 bottles (value 78,456 piastres) of beer ; 
186,381 reams (value 486,583 piastres) of paper ; 
73,827 quintals (value 812,707 piastres^) of iron j 
3108 quintals (value 53,052 piastres) of steel ; 
and silks, woollens, linens, muslins, and hats 
contained in chests, which the merchants are 
not ,Wiged to open at the custom-house, to 
the value of more than six millions of piastres. ^> 

Among the foreign productions imported 
from Spain there were silks, cottons, cloths, 
^nd other stuffs, to the value of four millions 
of piastres; 47,236 pounds (value 163,171 
piastres) of cinnamon ; 28,167 pounds (value 
85,952 piastres) of cloves ; and -2997 quintals 
(value 51,477 piastres) of steel. 

Among the American productions imported 
from the other Spanish Colonies at Vera Cruz, 
there were 27,814 arrobas (value 576,836 
piastres) of wax from the Havannah ; 1928 
arrobas (value 26,068 piastres) of wax from 
Campeachy ; 13,432 fanegas (value 461,845 
piastres) of cocoa of Tabasco j 8,141 fanegas 
(value 2,055 piastres) of cocoa of Caracas ^ 
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49,535 quintals (value 100,219 piastres) of 
Campeachy wpod; and 18,496 fanegàs (valufe 
37,845 piastres) of salt. 

Among the indigenous productions exported 
from Mexico for the Mother Country, there 
were 381,509 arrobas (value 1,097>505 piastres) 
of sugar; 11,737 arrobas (value 1,220,103 pias- 
tres) of fine cochineal (the result of a very 
moderate harvest) ; 867 arrobas (value 24,414 
piastres) of graniUa ; 464 arrobas (value 5,816 
piastres) of cochineal in dust ; 189,397 pounds 
(value 367,302 piastres) of indigo; 37,797 
quintals (value 77^485 piastres) of Campeachy 
wood; 1,818 quintals (value 62,411 piastres) 
of jalap ; 7>169 quintals (value 96,734 piastres) 
of sarsaparilla ; 1,014 thousand (value 111,195 
piastres) of vanilla ; and 3,786 fanegas (value 
124,819 piastres) of cocoa of Tabasco. There 
were besides exported 18,801 fanegas (value 
460,505 piastres) of cocoa of Guayaquil. The 
exportation of coined silver amounted to 
16,847,843 piastres. The Havannah received 
from Vera Cruz, 26,371 frosos (value 417,709 
piastres) of Mexican flour. 

In 1804 there entered Vera Cruz from Spain 
107 vessels; ftom the Spanish Colonies in 
America 123. In this state neither the 13,500,000 
piastres expoited on account of the king of 
Spain, nor the 20,000 quintals of mercury 



impacted iom ttêeaimt of «the govenunei^.^ il^tve 
*beea included. 

Commerce qf Vera Cruz in 1805:— Impor- 
itation from Spain in national produce, 1^5l%^3 
(piastres (of which in paper alone 60,617 reams, 
jor 582,769 .piastres); in foreign ^oduce and 
^lOpds 57^)963 ^piastres. Importation from Ame- 
.rica 1,^62,907 piastres, (whereof in Havannah 
-ifax alone 19*964 arrobas, or i547,SQ4 piastres^. 
J)Kportatipn for Spain 10,200 .piastres.^ ,for 
jàmerica 330,546 piastres, exportation in , neu- 
tral vessels 562,048. Total amount .pf tl^e 
/commerce 4,355,137 piastres. Number of vessels 
/entered .at Vera Cruz from Spain, .27, fropa 
, America, 77. 

Commerce of Vera Cruz in 1806: — ;I|npor- 
t9^n from Spain in Spanish :productioris 
1^815,579 piastres ; in foreign produce 327,295 
piastres. Importation from America 1,499,244 
piastres. Iknportation in neutral vessels 3,48^i655 

/piastres. Exportation for Spain 803,037 piastres} 
for neutral ports 4,101,534 piastres ; consequently, 
total importation c7j137>773 piastres. Total 

..exportation 5,473,762 piastres. Total anipitmt 
.of the commerce, 12,616,535 piastres. Thçre 

I entered Vera Cruz in I8O6 .from Spain, eight 
embarcations j from the other Spanish Colonies 
of America, 90 ; and from neutral ports, 37» 



From this state of conunerce, and those \;^ch 
I have abready given in this volume p* 33. et 
Heq., it follows that in the three yeairs of jieaoe^ 
1802, 1803, and 1804, thetotal importation of 
Vera Cruz amounted at an average((abstraCtiQg 
the fraudulent commerce) to 20^700,000 <pia&h 
tres; and the exportation, not including the 
coined or wrought \gold and silver, to 6,500,0(90 
piastres. 
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These numbers confirm what we hane ad- 
vanced in the lath chapter, respecting the 
general balance df ^the trade of New Spaib 
(page 11 1 of this volume). That vast country, 
in the present state of its civilization and 
manufactures, requires foreign produce and 
goods to the value of a htmHred, or a hmèr^d 
and ten mitUons of ihtncs. Allowing^ Aill liberty 
to the trade of Acapulco and San Bias with 
-China and ^tiidia, Mexico may :draw cottons, 
' siNcs,' paper, ^ond spices, and perhaps even mer- 
^6Utfy directly from Asia ; and this circmnstafiee 
^lirill diminish the importations from .Eun^ie, 
inôre^ than twenty mUkms of figues. The mure 
the connections of > America with oriental Asia 
are increased, the iâttiâSer «vdllbe'the sum of 
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gold and silver annually poured by the New 
Continent into the commerce of Europe. The 
effects of tliis revolution in commerce, will be 
more promptly felt by us, than those produced 
by the establishment of new manufactures, and 
the tardy awakening of indigenous industry. 

For centuries the commerce of Mexico with 
the Mother Country, had never been so impeded 
as in 1805. In this year, the value of ex- 
ports from Vera Cruz for Spain, only amounted 
to 12,000 piastres, while at an average it 
amounts to SS millions^ of piastres. Hence 
during the yea^r 1805, the price of paper, iroù, 
and steel, was almost tripled. 



i*^ 



Price of white pa- 
per per ream 
Of iron per quintal 
Of steel per quintal 



1802. 



Piast. 

9 
18tV 



1803. 



Piast. 

3-rtr 
11 

18 



1804. 



Piast. 
10 

17 



1805. 



I 



Piast 

19 
40 



18Q6. 



Piast. 

24 
30 



In 1806, a period during which the entry 
of neutral vessels was permitted at the port 
of Vera Cruz, Mexico received by these same 
vessels» according to the Custom-house booksy 
in linens (breUmas, bramantas, caseriUos, Usiados, 
ruanes, plaHUas, areas, and estopiUas) to the 
value of 1,079,714 piastres } in cottons and- 
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muslins (acokhados, cambray^ musoUnas, mahones^ 
zaràgaSy and panuelos de Bayqjay MadraSy) to 
the value of 1,554,647 piastres ; and in woollens, 
to the value of 164, 989 piastres. 

Nothwithstanding the rise in the price of iron, 
the working of the mines has been continued 
with the same activity, as before the cohi* 
mencement of the last war. There has been 
coined at the mint of Mexico in gold and 
silver ; 

In 1804, 24,007,789 piastres; in 1805, 
27,165,888 piastres; in 1806,24,736,020 piastres. 

Of the 24,007,789 piastres coined in 1804^ 
23,513,079 piastres or 2,756,657 marcs were 
silver, and 494,710 piastres or 3,633 marcs 
were gold. 

The coinage of the year 1805 having 
even exceeded that of I796, (Vol. iii. p. 290.) 
it may be proper to specify here the quan- 
tities coined each month, (Vol. iii. p. 481, 
and Vol. iv. p. 258. et seq.) 



voi:,. IV. 6 8 
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Quantity of Gold and Silver coined at Mexico^ 
iVom the Ist of January to the 1st Deeeni^ 
bef, 1805. 



Months. 



Gold 
Piastres. 



January • 

February 

March - 

April 

May 

June 

July - - 

August - 

September 

Qc^ber - 

November 

December 



Total 



Silver 



l*iastres. 



» • 



371,766 
236,304 
464.768 

286,976 



860.026 
i;89 1,492 
2,234;021 
l',â90.88d 
2,317,683 
2,045,141 
2^9^513 
2.106,236 
2.469^358 
2.5ôé»402 
2,110,793 
2,99ô»52a 



1,359,844 25,806,074 



Reals. 



H' 



P|a$unes. 



860.026 
1.891.492 
2,2a4,02r 
1,890,883 
2,317,683 
2,045,141 
2,3O9i01d 
2,478,002 
2.725^6{» 
3,020,179 
2.T10.793 
3,282,49^ 



2^,165,888 



lUals 



3* 



In the year 1^6 the coiDage was : 



In Gold 
In Silver 



I,3i92i34& piastres. 



••«Mi 



24^736^20 



On this sum, the duties of coinage arid sig- 
niorage amounted to 2,073,753 piastres. Now 
the price of the labour, and the expence of 
coinage, having only been 462,318 piastres, 
it follows that in 1806, the net profit of the 
mint of .Mexico, with that of the house of 
Reparation (casa del apartado), was 1,611,434 
piastres (See p.209 of this volume). 
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According to a note drawn up by M. 
Campo Marin, there was coined ^ Mexico, 
from the 1st January, 1772, to the 31st De- 
cember, 1803, gold and silver to the value 
of 648,535,^19 piastres; viz.: 623,404,405 
piastres, or 73,104,24^ marcs of silver, and 
25,130,814 piastoes, or 184,581 marcs of gold. ' 
In these estimate», the gold is only calculated 
at 136 piastres per marc^ and the silver at 
^he Jinemss of piastres^ as is customary at the 
mint of Mexico» voU iii* p. 291 , 296, and Vol. ir. 
p. 261 et se^r The coinage was at an ave- 
rage duFÎnjg^ the thirty last years preceding 
180^ 20,266,7254:1 piastres. * 

The road fron^ Vera Cruz to Xalapa, and 
from thence to Perote, begun in the month 
OÎ February, 1803, (p. 6. of this volume) has 
been «Continued with greai activity. It was 
executed in 180ft, between las Vigas, afid la 
Rineonadj^ fin* a length of 79,228 varas, or 
60,551 metres.* As the work was executed 
by a gfeat number of condemned criminals, 
an hospital was established at la Rinconada, 
ci^ble of receiving I7OO patients. The 
arches of thé bridge of the Rio de la Antigua 
begun near the Ventilla, were ruined in the 
extraordinary swell which took place in 1806. 
The Comulmh of Vera Cruz did not hesitate 

• 

* 198,601 feet. Trans, 
B B 2 
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to consthict new pillars more solid than the 
former, and closer to one another (p. 11 of 
this volume). The beautiful giratory light- 
house (Janal ghratorio de la Vera Cruz), of 
which I spoke in the twelfth chapter (p. 83 
of this volume)» was completed in the month 
of May, 1804. It wiU require nearly 3000 
piastres annually to. keep it up. (See Correo 
, tnercantil de la Vera Cruz, 1804, N°". 65 and 
66). What is said concerning the hospitals in 
the Balanzas del comercio de Nueva Espma, 
for 1804, 1805, and 1806, confirms what 1 
have already said (p. 182. and 195 of this volume)» 
on the mortality of Vera Cuz. In 1804 there 
entered the hospitals of that town 6075 pa- 
tients, of whom 919 died. The hospital of 
Saint Sebastian received during the jfame 
^ear, 361 patients of vomito negro, of whom 
232 were cured. Among the 127 who dlied, 
there were at least 40 who expired a few 
hours after being carried to the hospital. 
Frictions of oil of olives, were very success- 
fully employed in the royal hospital. In the 
year 1805, the epidemic of the vomito almost 
entirely ceased towards the end of the month 
of June ; and in 1806, of 8600 patients received 
into the different hospitals, only 27 weçe àt^ 
tacked with the yellow fever, although the 
season was extraordinarily rainy (p. 197 of this 
yolume). 
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State qfthe Hospitals of Vera Cruz^ in 1806. 



Names of Hospitals. 


Patients. 


Deaths. 


Average 
mortality. 


San Carlos 

San Sebastian - 

Loreto (women) 


6382 

2010 

281 


85 

231 

49 


Per cent. 

u 

11t% 



At Mexico, in 1805, there entered the 12 
hospitals, 18,398 patients, whereof 1,773 died. 
The* mortality was then 9-nr P^f cent.' At 
la Puebla, it was 15-^ ; for of Q^oGQ patients 
who entered, in 1806, the hospital of San 
Pedro, 1,032 died. 

The total number of deaths at Vera Cruz, 
including the hospitals, in 1 806^ was 663. Now 
according to the calculation of M. Don Jose 
Maria Quiros, the population of the town at 
that period was composed of 35,510 souls; 
viz. habitual population 20,000 ; sailors and sea- . 
faring people 3,640; muleteers necessary to take 
care of 49,139 mules, and other beasts of 
burden, for the carrying of goods from Perote 
and Orizaba, to Vera Cruz, 7^370 ; strangers, 
travellers, and militia, 4,500 individuals. Hence 
the average mortality, at a period when the 
epidemic of the vomito did not prevail, was 
only 1^ per cent. In 1 805, it amounted to %^ 
per cent, the number of deaths being 1,049, 
and the total population 36,230 souls. It is 

B b3 
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true this population contained at .most 0000 
children, from one to ten years of age, and 
that the mortality is every where less consi- 
derable, where the majority of the inhabitants 
are young and robust men, accustomed' to fa* 
tigue, and change of climate. However all 
these calculations and consideratioss which we 
have been stating, sufficiently prove that 4n 
years when the yellow feoer does not commit 
its ravages^ the port of Vera Cruz is not more 
pernicious to health, than the greater number 
of maritime towns situated under the torrid 
zoae. 
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ft Xhb large Roman nnmerals refer to the volumes ; the 
small Roman numerals to the pages of the Geographical 
Introduction in the first volume ; the Arabic numerals to 
the remainijig pages of the work; and the asterisks 
and other marks between two parentheses indicate the 
notes. 

Mad (Don Manuel) Great vicar of the Archbishoprick of 
Mechoacim«*-Information furnished by him to the author, 
I, Ixxxviii. II, 464 — His zeal for the introduction of 
inoculation, I, 1 12-— His observations respecting the Volcan 
de Colima» II, 228. 

I 

2lbmcopa '(Gomalo discovered the mercury mine of 
'Huaneavelica, ED, 310. 

Abra de San NicoUts^ a cut made in a mountain to improve 
tiie dimate^ôff Acapulco, IV, 145. 

Academia de los nobles artes de Mexico, its influence on 
the taste of the^nation, I, 212-^t8 palace, U, 51. 

Acapuho Town and Port-*-lts geographical position, I, 
xxxiv— Its population, II, 187 — ^Description of the Port 
rV, 56— Its commerce with Guayaquil and Lima, IV, 
63— Obstacles to it from the dangers of navigation, IV, 
64 — Commerce vnth Manilla, IV, 71— Climate cf ttiis 
Port, and causes of its being free from the yellow fever, 
IV, 144. 

Acail (First) To what year that period corresponds, II, 
18. (•) 

I B B 4 
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Acavmica^ Farm of the Jesuits, II» 264. 

Acha (Sierra de la) II, 285 . 

Acoclamesp Indian savages, II, 285. 

AcolhueSf arrival of this people in Mexico, I, ld3« 

AcordadOf edifice of Mexico, II, 145. 

Acasta, the amount, according to this author, of the fifth 

paid to the king, from the produce of the mines of 

Potosi, Iir, 370. 
Acv^a^ (Juan de) Marquis de Casa Fuerte, the only viceroy 

of Mexico bom in America, II, 104. (f) 
Administration (public)^ expence which it occasions, IV, 230, 

231. 
AeroUtes, masses of malleable iron, which appear to be 

Aerolites, III, 292— See Meteoric iron. 
Aqave, see Maguey. 
Agriculture, its state in New Spain, II, 399 — ^Influence of 

the mines on its prosperity, II, 405— Annual amount of 

its produce. III, 2 — Obstacles to its improvement, Illf 

101— See also Plants and Vegetables. 
Aguasarco, mountain, II, 213. 
Aguas calientes, town, II, 231. 
Aguirre (Don Guillermo) member of the audience of 

Mexico, gave the author the Manuscript Journal of Crespi 

and La PeSa the companions of Perez, II, 363. 
Ahahuete, (Cupressus disticha) celebrated for its size, U, 

42, 196. 
Ahuitzotl, king of Mexico, constructs the great Teocalli of 

Tenochtitlan, II, 19 — His imprudence occasions an inun- 
dation, U, 118. 
Alamos, (los) town, II, 306. 
Alatlauquitepec, mines, II, 203. 
Albaradon de San Lazaro, constructed by Velasco I. viceroy 

of Mexico, II, 317. 
Akavalas, indirect impost — ^The Indians freed from it, 
I, 186— In what it consists, IV, 93.— Its annuid produce, 
IV, 211. 
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Alùùhaacdn^ the Mexican name of the town of Te^oiico» 

n,57.(*) 
Alcùsac, remains of one of the small pyramids surrouncBng, 

the great Teocalli of Cholula, II, 196. 
AUares^ (Pedro) kinds in America, 11» 501. 
Almama, (Martin Enriquez de) yiceroj of Mexico» 11, 

114. 
Almonds^ amount imported into Vera Crus in 1802, IV, dSi; 

in 1808, IV, 44. 
AltnoxarifazgOt a duty paid on commodities, IV, 98— 

Its annual produce, IV, 214, 216. 
AlvaradOf river, I, 72. 
Alvaradoy (Pedro de) fiunous leap which he made to eflfect 

his escape, 11, 78. . V. 

AlvaradOf river, see Papaloapan. 
Alvarez, (Juan) his project for draining the valley of 

Mexico, n. 135-— He ohtûns permission to extract goU 

from the Volcan de Granada, III, 477. 
Alzate, (Jo8ef AnUmo) how he determined the position of 

Mexico, I, xxx; that of Vera Cruz, I, xxxii— His maps 

of the archbbhoprick oi Mexico, I, Ixxv, Ixxvit^ffis 

plan of the environs of the city of Mexico, I, xevt^ 

Character, I, 219 — ^His opinion as to the height of 

Cuemavaca, U, 185. (f) 
Amalgamationf used in the mines of Mexico, III, 252—281— 

Expence per 100 quintals of minerals. III, 350— Hie 

mode used in the mines of Peru, ilnd. ; and at Potosi, 

m, 377. 
Amazons^ (river off fiivourable for the fraudulent extraction 

of sUver in Peru, IH, 392. 
Americangf importance attached by the Creoles to this name 

1,205. 
America, view of its population, IV, 323. 
America, ($painuhj comparison of its extent with that, of 

the Russian empire, and English possessions in Asia, I, 7—- 

Itsdivbion into nine governments, I, 8— Annual amount 
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jitoUif fioup made of maiie flour, II» 444. 

jÉtraiOf river of Chooo-r-Its ' mouths senre as an empmum 
for the smugg;ling of gold and silver» HI, 391. 

jittacappaSf county of Louisiana» boundary with Mexico» 
n. 280. 

jiizacuàlca^ one of the quarters of Tenocfatitlan» II» 28. 

AxajacaUf king of Mexico» destroys the kingdom of 
Tlatetolco» H» 26. 

Jxcotla% a rich Indian family at Cholula» I» 186. 

Axes^ see Igname* 

Axclotl^ reptile» iiourishment of the Aztecs» II» 16» 

Jfola^ {Gabriel de) a baptized Indian» author of a manuscript 
on the history of Mexico» II» 74. (*) 

Jyala, (Juan de) hb voyage to the north-west of Ame- 
rica» n, 365. 

JzoguCi village of New Grenada» which furnishes mercury» 
m, 307. 

Azieci, people of Mexico-— Hypothesis as to their origin» 
I» 135— Their migrations» I» 133; II» 16» ^^I^Théir 2rr 
establishment in the Islands of Acocolco^«II, 10;; at 
Tenochtitlan» II» 17 — ^Three stations made by them in 

f dieir migrations» II» 303. 

Jztlan, the original country of the Toultecs» I. 133. 
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Baizes (Bayettes) quantity exported from Mexico in 
1803, IV, 49. 

Balance^ annual, of the commerce of New Spain» IV, 
111— General since 1748, IV, 122— See Commerce. 

Balms, amount exported from Mexico in 1802» FV, 37 ; 
in 1803, IV, 48. 

Banana, of its cultivation, II, 414 — Three species found» 
II, 417— Its utility» II» 423—18 an object of com- 
merce» II, 427* 
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Banos^ (Count de) viceroy of Mexico, becomes monk» 

U, 142. 
Baquetesy influence which the edict of free trade has had- on 

their exportation, IV. 100. 
BaraderaSy river, called also Crocodile River, II, 244. 
Barba, {AUmzo) parish priest' of Potosi, inventor of hot 

amalgamation. III, 266 — Quantity to which he makes 

the silver extracted from the Cerro de Potosi amount, 

m, 191. 
Barcosy (Father) author of a history of California, II, 

234. (*) 
Barenadores, class of miners, I, 124. 
Barreiro, (Don Josef) governor of Acapulco— Cut in a 

mountain made by him for improving the climate of that 

port, IV, 45. 
Barrington, publbhed the Journal of the Pilot Maurelle, 

n, 365. 
Batatesy thdr cultivation in Mexico, 11, 503. 
Bauza^ (Don Felipe) hb opinion as to the position of Santa 

Fe, I, 82. 
Beer, amount imported at Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 34 ; in 

1803, IV, 45 and 46. 
Beasts of burden employed for carrying goods in pre- 
ference to carriages, IV, 2. 
Bees, how reared in Mexico, III, 61. 
Bendavales, periodical winds which prevail in the Great 

Ocean, IV, 60. 
Berendo, a species of goat of New California, 11, 327 — 

See also Zoology. 
Berlangas, (Thomas dé) a monk, introduces the banana 

into America, II, 415. 
Berrios (los) a small lake near Xalapa, II, 268. 
Births, their, proportion to the deaths in Mexico, I, 103 — 

To the population, I, 105— Example of the manner in 

which the registers of births are kept in Mexico, IV, 289. 
Biscaina, description of the mine of, III, 216. 
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BuamOf (SebaUian) see f^meaino. 

Blanco, (Rio) river, II, 270. 

BlwkiB^ antouni imj^rted into Vera Crii2 in 1802^ IV, 36 ; 

in 1803, IV, 47. 
Boca Chica, onejuS the entsuices into the port o£ Acapulco, 

IV, 57. 
Boca Grande, one of the entrances into the port of Acapul- 

CO, IV, 57. 
Boca de San Gregorioy part of the Desague de Buchtieioca^ 

II, 152. 
BolanoSy mines, III, 122. 

Bolson de Mapmi, a mountainous district, II, 271. 
Bombon, mines. III, 341. 

Blood (mixed) different species of in Mexico,. I, 246. 
Bonilla, (Don Antonio) his manuscript memoir respecting 
the voyages o£ the Spaniards to the north-west of Ame- 
rica, 11, 359. 
Bomlla, (Gabriel Lopez de) how he fixed the longitude of 

Mexico, I,, xxvi. 
Boot, (Adrian) a Dutchman, entrusted with the hydhiulical 
wcM'ks. of Mexico,, orders the Desague of Nochistongo to Be 
abandoned, II, 131. 
Branciforte, (Mart^m de) viceroy of Mexico, causes a 

statue of Charles IV. to be erected; il, 40. (*) 
Brandy, amount annually imported into Vera Cruz,. IV, 

31 ; in 1802, IV, 33 ; in 1803„ IV, 44. 
Bravo, (Rio) see Rio del Norte. 

BrajtH, its mines. III» 392» 418— Its population, IV, 323. 
Bread-fruit tree, unknovim in Mexico, 11, 513. 
Br^ (la) group of rocks near Durango, II, 292. 
Bucareli, (Antonio) viceroy of Mexico, orders the territory 
between the Bar of Huasacualco and the Roads of 
Tehuaatepec, to be «camined by engineers to discover 
whether there were any means for establishing a com- 
munication betvpeen the' two seas, IV, 21. 
Bucareli, (Puerto de) a port discovered by Quadrait 
11,365. 
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Buena vlsta^ ti miWtAryfOBtf Ih 299» - ^ 

Buénot Ayre»^ (VlceroyaUy of) producb of ita gold and 

ifAvet miiiem IH^ 353--Balance of its tmde^ IV, 128)-4KnBt 

revenue wkicl» thie king draw»: from tUs viceroyaltj, 

IV, 24a--It9^ pojndation, W, 323. 
Bttti^ amount imported at Ve«a. Qma in 1S02» iV, 35 ; 

in \^m, IV. 46. 



C. 

CaamanOj {Don Jacinto) his expedition to the north-west 

coast of America, II, 384. 
Cabildo, {Libro de el) manuscript of 1524, Ù, 22. ($) 
Cables imported into America*— See Cordage. 
Cabrera^ {Father Manuel) superintendant of the Desague de 

Huehuetocai II, 143. 
Cabrillot {Juan Rodriquez) his voyage to New Califoniia, 

II, 338r and 360. 
Cachalot, or spermaceti whale fishery, on the. coaits< of 

Mexico, in the hands o£ tha Engliak and^ Ang^-Ameii^ 

cans. III, 83. 
Caciques, noble Indians, I. 179— -Oppresabiu widefabthej» 

exercise over the tiihulary Indians^ ibkk 
Cacomite, speoies. oT 3!%riidiaHi^Ita« eultii^lk)fi< in» ilLàa&DOp 

lU 50&^Seé VegeUbUê^ 
Cactus, different speci6a oi^. whieh iAm^ eoehiaeal feeds, Uf, 

7l^-*Se6 also ri^f«A|62e«< 
Cadena, {Count de) causes the fini efectmei conduçjMt 

to be constnioied iovltoBcoM lU» 432%> 
CadBteittti town of the intendance <]fJkIexicor U, 186, 
Cadereyta, {Marquis dé) viceroy oi Mezioo,^ Msigpt to Ae 

chest of the Desbgiie the pioduce of an impost Ma 

liqiuors, 11, 140.. 
Cajohuacan, a favourite place of Cortez, II, 78. 
Calderon, {Father Francisco) his project for draining the 

valley of Mexico, 11, 136. 
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Calicoes, manufactured in Mexico» III, 461. 

Cal^ornkt, its coasts discovered by Cortez» I, li — ^Voyage to 
this country by Chai^» IX>z» and Velasquez» I, lii — 
Histpry of the discovery of that province» U» dl^j^Its 
climate» II» 326-^Its mountûns» t&û2.— Its pearls, l(» 
.328r— Settlements formed there by the Jesuits» II, 330 — ; 
Tribes who inhabit it» U, 331— lu villages II, 333— Its 
mmes, III» 128. 

Qdifomia, (Gulph of) geographical portion of several , 
points of its coast» I» Iviii. 

CtUifornians, their dimities» II, 331. 

Calle, (Juan Diaz de) memoir presei|ted by him to Philip IV. 
II» 109. (*) — His researches respecting the invention of 
amalgamation» III» 254. 

CaUe, (second) to what year that period corresponds» 11» 

18(*), 
Camachoi (^Don Josef) his voyage to Kew California, I, 

CamargOt {Diego Munoz) his manuscript work on Mex- 
ico. II, 74. 

CanUmri, wpecies of banana» II, 417» 

Camels f introduced into Peru, IV, 14. 

Camotest see Batates. 

CampomaneSf his calculations respecting the quantity of 
gold and silver imported into Spain, 111,389. 

Canary, (Islands) their gross revenue, IV, 241— Their ter- 
ritorial extent and population, IV, ibid. 

Candles, (wax) amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802» 
IV, 35; in 1803. IV» 45. 

Cane, (sugar) its cidtivation in Mexico» III. 2— Carried 
on without negroes» III» 8 — ^Its produce» III, 11 — See 
also Plants and Vegetables, 

Canizares, (Joze) his map of California, I, Ixxxi. 

Cannons cast at Manilla, and transported to Vera Cruz, 
IV, 21. 
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Canùn de los Fareyes, gallery of the Desague de Huehuetoci^ 

n, 152. 
Canteeni, amount imported at Vera Cruz in 1802» IV» 

33 and 85 ; in 1803, IV, 45 and 46. 
Capers^ amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802» IV, 33 s 

in 1803, IV, 44. 
CapitaUy laid out by the clergy on lands, lU, 100. 
Capitations of the Indians^ its annual produce, IV, 212. 
Captêces, tribe of Indians, II, 205. 

Caracas^ {CapUaneria générale de) annual balance o^ its com- 
merce, IV, 128— ^Number of slaves, IV, 129-^Its gcoss 

revenue, ÏV, 241— Population, IV, 322. 
Caravajaly cMdor at Mexico-^His mineralogical collection, 

n,51(*). 
Ozrcioy, mountains, U, 284. 
Cameros àmaroneg^ animals of the mountains of California, 

n, 327. 
<^aroline, (Islands) imaginary archipelago, II, 323. 
Carthagena, annual balance of its commerce, including the 

small neighbouring ports, IV, 11^. 
Cards — ^Produce of duty on, IV, 214. 
Casa del apartado at Mexico^ or house of separation-^ 

Description of that edifice. III, 483. 
Casa Fuerte {Marquis de) See Acu&a. 
Casas grandes del Rio Gifa— -Ruins of an edifice constructed 

by the Aztecs, H, 3^ jiZéf4 . 
Casas grandes of New Biscay, diird residence of the Asteos, 

ii,3ftta^ ^J"^'- 

Casasola {M. de). His collection of voyages to CaHfomia, 
I, liv. ({)— His manuscript memoir respecting tins 
voyages of the Spaniards to the north-west of America, U, 
359. 

Casts among the inhabitants of Mexico, I, 130. 

Castillo {Bemal Dias del) — His judgment respecting the 
conduct of Cprtez, II, 57 (*). 
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QuUUo (Chritiophe de) a baptised Indiaii, anthor of a mami- 

script on tlie Hittmy of Mexico, II, 74 (*). 
Caitte (Hamei) m Mexico, III, 48— 4See also Zodogy> 
Catarce district of mines, H, 283; m, 120— Its description, 

m, 209. 
Cameways leading to Mexico, H, 47 — CéUufth Town, II, 

207. 

CempoaUa, chief place of the Totonacs, II, 263. 

Cerakfo (Marquis de) Viceroy pf Mexico, H, 1 14, 

C^ars (Manufaetcnry of) at Queretaro» III, 466. 

CèreaUa of the Old Continent unknown in America before 
the arrival of the Spaniards, 11^ 451 — ^Rq;ion suitable to 
them, II, 453 — ^Watering which they require, II, 457— 
Riches of the harvests, II, 461— Average produce of 
wheat, II, 462 — ^Amount of harvest in New^ Spain, II, 
469 — Comparison of the average produce with that of 
other countries, II, 475 — ^Average price of wheat, II, 
481— Quality of grain in New Spain, II, 482 — ^Does not 
preserve long, H, 483. 

Ceremony (Rel^;iou8) celebrated at the time of the introduc- 
tion of vaccination, I, 114. 

Cerro de la Cruz, Mexican pyramid, II, 196. 

Cervantes {Don Miguel) professor of Botany at Mexico, I, 
215 — His mineralogical colUction ibid, 11, 51 (*)• 

Cevalles (Don Ciriaco) explored the coast of New Santander, 
1,83. 

Chagre {Biner of) was proposed for the establishment of a 
communication between the two oceans, I, 29. 

Chairs^ quantity imported into Mexico in 1803, IV, 45. 

Chalchiuhuecan, old denomination of the shore of Vera Cruz, 
U, 254. 

Chalco (Lake of) See Xocfdmilco. 

Champoton river on the banks of which the Campeachy wood 
is cut down, II, 247. 

Chanatet mountains^ ÏI, 285. . 
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Chapaîa, Lake, I, 73« 

Cbapetones the name for the whites born in Europe» I, 204. 

Chapoltepec — Aqueduct which conveys fresh water to 

Mexico» II» 45— Castle constructed by the viceroy 

Galvez» H» 102— His degradation» H» 103. 
Chappe — ^His determination of the position of Mexico^ I, 

xxviii» of Vera Cruz» I» xxziv — ^His voyage to California» 

I, iii, 221. 
Gharcas^ towns and mines» II» 282 ; III» 120. 
Charles^ I» 0fth)^ encourages Cortez to discover the iecret 

of a Hrait between America and Asia» II» 320. 
Charles III. King of l^pain. — ^Measures by which he amdio- 

rated the condition of the Indians» I» 183. 
Charles IV. King of £^MÛn» causes the benefit of vaccination 

to be communicated to the natives of America and Am» 

I, 1 13 — ^His statue at Mexico» I» 213» and H» 40. 
Cheese^ amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802» IV» 35 ; 

in 1803» IV, 46. 
Chiahuitzla, port» II» 263* 
Chica^ a mercury mine» III» 302. 
Chicha, a spirituous liquor of the Mexicans» H» 447« 
QUchimecs^ a tribe of Indian Savages» H» 205» 222» and 

285— Their arrival in Mexico» % 133. . ' 

ChUa, a salt work of the Intendancy of Puebla» II» 199. 
Chile — See Pimento. 

CAiii— Produce of its gold and silver mines. III, 352. 
ChUpansmgo^ a town of the Intendancy of Mexico» II» 185» 
Ciiimdlapa^ (Bio de) might serve for the establishment of 

a communication between the two seas» I, 23» IV» 22. 
ChimdUUl {Helianius ^toitnif)— lu cultivation in Meadco» 

II, 506— See Vegetables. 

C^tma/paiit— a baptised Indian» author of a manuscript on 

the History of Mexieq» II» 74 (*) 
Chinampas^ fkraiting gardens in the Lakes of Mexico^ II» 

97. 
C6iiwi-»Qaanti^ of gold and silver which ilows into it from 

Europe» ni» 442» IV, 340. 
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Chinese, cast so named in Mexico, I, 144« 

Chladni (ikf .)— Jiis memoirs' ott' the meteoric iron of Mexicdi 

111,298. (•). . . ; 

01000 (Pirovin^e^ of) — Gold and silver produced in h, JII^ 

382 to 392 — State in whick this province is, in, 386. 
ChoitUat a town of the ihténdancy of Pueblar^Its populal'- 

tîoàv 11) l'98^Its manufactures. III, 4(>1. 
ChoUda {Pyramid of) — ^Its dimensions, II, l93; com- 
pared with those of ïïgypt; with the monument of "Belus, 

«ndrtheTeocailisofTeotihuaGanrll, 194 (*) ^ 
Chonos (Arch^)€k^a qf the) visited by the IncBans of 

Cfciloe, tV,26e. .- 
Chota, mines, HI, 344.' 

Choveil (M. de) — Information furnished by him to the 
'•«uthor respecting the direction of the mountains of 

Mexico, I, ixxxm^ — ^His labours respecting the mercury 

mines of '4his oouhtry. Ill, 300. 
Chunu preparation of the potatoe, II, 496. 
ChuruUecal, a name ^ven to the town of Chblula by Cortez, 

II, 201. 
Cibola, a fabulous town, II, 324. 
CicimecSy a wandering «tribe to the north of Mexico, I, 

12. 
Cicuic, a town of Me»co, Illj 298 (*). 
Cider, amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 34. 
Cieca {Pedro de) Leon— His aiccount of the wealth of 

Fotosi^ III, 364. 
Oenegade ArjonecXmsnhes in the environs of Vcm Cniz, 
Cienega Sotadàriaj IV, 156. * 

fSuMiahar — âee Af ercnry. 
CmaZoa, province, il, 297. 
âmilQa, town, II, 305. 
Cmnamon, amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802. IV, 35 ; 

•in 1803, IV, 46. ' 
Cmlizàtton-^Progresa which it has made among the whites 

of Mexico» I, 211. 
CiilaUepetl, one of the highest summits of the CbrdiUera >of 
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Mexico, i> 62'-'-Sigmfipation of this nan^e, I, 61 C*}-^ 
See Orizaba. 

Clavigero (Abbé) aurîior of a Hiistory of Mexico^ I, 211 — 
His plan of the Lake of Tezcuco, 11, 14. 

Claybomef a Fort of Louisiana, II, 277^ '. 

Clerc (M.) geographical en^neer of Paris, I, cvii. 

Clergy (Mexieany^Thevt number, I, 2dO-r^Their Mrealth,^ 
I, 231 — ^Amount of .capitals secure by them dn^ landed 
property. III, 99. } 

Clerigo {Bridge of\ placç where the last Aztec King was 
taken, II, 76 and 77. 

Clitnate of Mexico, I, 47, 60 etseq.; 11-, 453ei9^q.; IVv>l(3. 

Cloths, amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1804, IV, 364. 

Cloth {Manufactures of) III» 462. 

Coaches, manufactured in Mexico, in, 488. 

Coadnabaced, name given by Cortez to the town of 
Cuemavaca, U, 185 (f). 

Coal — Places which ifumish it, IIJ, 320. 

CocAinea^— Its cultivation, II, 241; Hi, 62— See also 
Zoo/ogyr— Amount of its annual exportation irom. Vera 
Cruz, IV, 29 — ^Amount of its expcotation from Mexico 
in 1802, IV, 37; in 1803 for Spaîp^ IV, 48r'foi^^ o^er 
parts of Spanish America, IV, 49— Inâuence which the 
edict of free trade has had on its exportation, IV^ 
100. 

Coc^:/^À<iii^— Produce of the duty on, IV, 215 and 216. 

Cocky name given by the Peruvians in derision to tliat 
bird, ni, 54. 

Cocoo'— Its varieties; HI, 23 (*)r--Served for money in 
the time of the Aztecs, III, 25— Amount of its imjpor- 
tation into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 36— Influence which 
the edict of free trade has had on its exportation, IV, 
100. . 

Cocoa of Car acaf--Qaandty of h sent by Bfexioo to Europe, 

in 1803, IV, 48. 
Cocoa of Quof/aquHf carped to Europe through Mexico, 

c c 3 
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tV» 16-— Amount of its annual infportation into Vera 

Cruz, IV» 41— Amount of its exportation from Mexico» 

m 1802^ IV, 38 ; in 1803 for Spain, IV, 48 ; for other 

parts of Spanish Aiherica, IV| 49. 
Cocoa of itfaroco^io-^Quantity imported into Mexico,, in 

1803, IV, 47 ; exported, IV, 48. 
Cocoa of ^ocoftttzco— ^Amount exported from Mexico in 

1802, IV, 37 ; in 1803, IV, 48. 
Cocoa of Tabasco— Quantity imported into Mexico in 1 803, 

IV. 47. 
CoGoa-free — Its cultivation in Mexico, III, 23^— See also 

planU and 9egeidUe9* 
Coeoyamef-^-Savage Indians, II, 285. 
Cod — ^Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 35; 

in 1803, IV, 46. 
Coffiee — ^Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 36 ; 

in 1803, rV, 47 ; of its exportation from Mexico in 1802, 

IV. 37; in 1803, IV, 47. 
Ci2^6e-^Its cultivation in Mexico, III, 21---fSee also v^eta^ 

bles. 
Cofre de Perote-^lts geographical position, I, xlui — ^It is one 

of the highest summits of the Cordillera of Mexico^ I, 

62-^Description of that mountain, 11^ 257. 
CohakuUa, province, II, 272— (Name of its capital» II, 

283. 
Coinage {Duty on) paid by the proprietors of mines, UI, 

228. 
Colima^ volcano, II, 228, 229. 
Cktllnett (James) his voyage in the South Sea, I, xciii-^ 

He is arrested at Nootka by Don Estevan Jose Martinez, 

n,374. 
Colombia^ river supposed to be identical with 'IW>utche 

Tesse, 1, 13 — It was discovered by Quadra, II, 365. 
Colon {Pedro Nuno) duke of Veraguas descendant of 

Christopher Columbus, II, 104, (f). 
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€ol(mU9f principles on which they have been established; hj 

the moderns, m, 456. 
Coloniei (Spanishy effects which their independence would 

produce, IV, 244 — See also America {Spanish) . 
Colorado {Rio de) its junction with Gila, I, lix— It might 

serve to establish the communication between the. two seas, 

1,22. 
Colpa^ vitriolic earth— Its employment in ama%amation 

m. 

OmilhuitUKpohuaUiztU^ rel^ous calendar of the Mexicans, II, 
3dl. 

Commerce — How carried on between the Spaniards and cer- 
tain Indian tribes, II, 314-^Re8traints on the commerce 
of Mexico, III, 490 — ^Interior commerce, III, 490 — 'It is 
impeded by the want of water communication. III, A9\- — . 
Roads by which it is carried on, UI, 492-r-Qb|iÇQl;8 pf t)ie 
commerce, IV, 12— Advantage which it would derive, 
from the establishment of a communication between the 
two seas, IV, 17 — ^Foreign commerce, IV, 27, at Vera 
Cruz, IV, 28 — Objects of expprt^jtipn, IV, 29, of iqipQjr* 
tation, IV, 31-^Amount of importa in 1802, IV, 33^-^6 ; 
in 1803. IV, 44—47 ; of exports in 180.2, IV, 37 ; in 
1803, IV, 4S^--Çomm|erce of Acap^lcp, IV, 55 — ^Duties to 
which commerce is subject, IV, 92 — Contraband trade, 
IV, 94 — ^Influence which the edict of freç tradç has had 
on commerce, IV, 99 et seq. — Loss in specie which 
New Spain annually si^^rs^ froiq her passive trade, IV, 
107— Classification of the ports by which commerce is 
carried on with respect to them ipipo|dtance, IV, 118—. 
General balance of the comn^rceof New Spain, IV, 122; 
of all Spanish America, IV, 1^7*-^Qbstacles which the 
yellow fever throws in the my of commçrçe^ IV, 132 — 
203-r-See. yeUoie fever. 

CommumeaiUm between the Sowth Sea and AtkuUie Ocean*'^ 
l^p which repn^seçl^ thj^ poi^^ on which it may take 
place, I, ^— They are in number, 9^^ I, 18— -fiffit pointy 

c c 4 
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bcijlweéii the: river, of Peiu« and . thé river Taooutche 
Tesse, I, 19 — Second, between the Rio del Norte tu»d 
the Bio CkdoFBdo, I, 22'f^Third, between .the . Rk> 
Huasacualco and the Rio de Chimaiapa, I» 22 ; IV» I7-— 
.See Huasacualcor^Fourthf between the Lake of Nicer»- 
gna and - the gulf of Pi^^agayo, I^ 23 — F^ïh, at the 
Isthmus of Panama» I, 26 — Physical effects which would 

^ be produced by this opmmunicatidn» I, 33 — ^Political 
effects which it would have, I, 36 — Sixth pointy between 
Hie Boy of Cupica nana tiie;Rio Nûpi» I» 39w^^Sevèii#/^ 
by the Ravin de la Raspadura, a communication, v&ifch 
has existed smce 1788, I, 40 — Eighth, by the 'river of 
GuaHaga, h 40— Mn^^. by the gulf of Saint Cteorges, 
1,42: 

Comoio (Don FUrenào Perez f) director of the hosphil of the 
Gonsulado at Vera Cruz, TV, 185. 

Compohualilhuitl, dvil calendar of the Meadcansy II, 
261. 

Con^liostella, tovm, n, 311. 

Conàhncoi produce of its mines. III, 349: 

Conde (Don Diego Garcia) — His trigonometrical operation 
on a part of New Spain, I, Ixxviii — ^He is entrusted with 
the construction of the road between Mexico and Vera 
Cruz, IV, 7. 

Ctmdorcanquiy a hmWy which pretends to descend from the 
Incas, I, 200. 

Condorcanqui (Andres) takes part in the revolt of his unde 
Jose Gabriel, I, 201. 

Condorcanqui (Diego), brother of Jose Gabriel— ^His cmdties, 
I, 202 — ^The govemmebt orders his execution, notwith- 
standing he had been pardoned — ibid. 

Condorcanqui (Jose Gabriel) pretended Inca of Peru» I, 200— 
Insurrection excited by him, I, 201 ; IV, 262 — ^His punish- 
ment, 1, 202. 

Conductors (Electrical) introduced in Mexico by the Count de 
la Cadena, in, 472. 
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Conil (Baccaa d^) sources of fresh water in the midst of sdt 

water, IT, 205. 
Om^uer-^j^gnification of tins term in the missionary lao^ 

guage, n, 297 (*) 
Cànqvittad&reif descendants of the first Spaniards settled in 

Mexico, I, 181. -^ ^ . • . 

Consulado of Mexico^ finishes the Desague de Huehuetoca, 

n, 144. , 

Consulado of Vera Cruz^ states of commerce published by it, 
IV, 33-43 ; in 1803, IV, 44-ô2-^Ita composition and fuqc^ 
tions, IV, 53. 

Contraband ffiommerce) of gold, and silrer; its principe, 
emporiums, II, 390-^That of the English with the Spanish 
colonies; its amount, FV, 94.. 

'Convent of Saint Francis at Mexico^ remarkable edifice, II, 
49. 

C(mven^»-^Why they hafe had less influence in America on 
the progress of agriculture, III, 102. 

Cook {James) was not the first European navigator who en- 
tered the road of Nootka, 11, 364. 

Copala, mines. H, 230, 308. 

Cbpper^-^Did the Mexicans know how to conrert it it into 
steel. III, 1 15 — iMmes which furnish it. III, 2^^'^Coipper 
of Coquimho sent to Europe throi^ Mexico, IV, 16. 
Copper in pfa^M.^-Amount exported firomt Mexico for 
Europe, in 1802, IV, 37 ; for other parts of Spanish 
America, in 1802, IV, 38; on. account of the king, IV# 
51. 

Cordage^ amount impcurted into Vera Crux in 1802, IV, 3^ 
and 36. 

Cordillera of Mexico— Description of this chain, I, 50 ; of its 
highest summits, 1, 62. 

Cordoba, town, II, 269. 

Cordwaifif influence which the edict of free trade had on its 
exportation, IV, 100. 
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Corks, amount of» imported into Vera Cruz in 1802> IV» 33 ; 

in 1803, IV. 45. 
Coronado {Sebastian) discovers the mines of Catorce, II, 283 ; 

in, 210. 
Carrot (Miguel de) engineer— His plan of the Rio Huasacu* 
alco, I, Ixxx — ^is researches respecting the estahlishn^ent 
*of a communication between the two seas, IV, 21. 
Correa de Serra (M.) notes communicated by him, IV, 333 

and 335. 
Corrosegura (Juan de) inventor of a process of amalgamation, 
HI, 267. 

Oortez (Hernan) discovers the coast of California, I, fi — ^How 
he namm tiie capital of Mexico, I, 12— Title which he ad« 
vises Charles V. to take, I, 13 (*)— lltle which he had, I, 
227— -Advice which he gives to the emperor respecting the 
wealth of the clei^, I, 233 — ^His testament, I, 239— -His 
remorse, U, 243 — rHow he is designated in New Spain, II, 
7 — ^His description of the valley of Mexico, 11» 10— His 
s^ulchral monument, U, 32-«rAccount which he renders to 
Charles V. of the destruction of Tenochtitlan, U, 55 — ^His 
activity induces him to make discoveries in the South Sea, 
It, 319 e^ seq. — ^His voyage to California, U, 321— Descrip^ 
tion which he gives of the Popocateptl, IH, 473— Re- 
searches made by him respecting a communication between 
the two seas, IV, 18— His voyage in the Pacific Ocean, IV» 
19. 

CasecheroSy Indians who plant the vanilla, III. 34. 

Costales — See sacks. 

Costanzo (Don MigueV) determined the true latitudes of Cape 
San Lucas and Cape Saint Rose, I. lii — ^The positbn of 
Santa Fe, I, Ixiv-F— His maps of New Spain, I, Ixxviii and 
Ixxix— The journal of his voyage tp California is confiscated, 
n, 327 (*)— His fote, H. 340. 

Cosnanel^ island antiendy inhabited by Europeans, H, 244« 

Odton — ^Its Qultivadon in Mexico, lU, )8 et seq, — ^Amount 
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exported from Mexico in 1802, IV, 37 } in 1603, IV, 49— 

Influence which the edict of free trade had on its exportation, 

IV, 100 — Quantity sent annually to Europe from the 

different parts of the globe, IV, 388. 
Cotton in grain — Quantity exported from Mexico in 1803, 

IV, 48. 
Cotton stuffs, amount of their exportation in the Intendancy of 

Chiadalaxara, III, 462 — ^In the Intendancy of Puebla, iMd. 

Amount imported into Vera Cnue in 1802, IV, 34, 35 ; 

in 1803, IV, 46, 47. 
Covens (Jean) how he fixed the posidon of Vera Cruz, I, xxxii; 

of Aoapulco, I, xxxvii. 
Coyotepec {Laguna de) eastern part of the Lake of Zumpan- 

go, II, iii. 
Cramer {Augustin) -^Hîs plan of the Rio Huasacualco, I, Ixxx 

— ^His researches respecting the communication between 

the two seas, IV, 21. 
Creoles, whites born in the colonies, I, 204-^Hatred which 

prevails between them and the Europeans, 1, 205. 
Crespi (Juan) companion of Juan Perez — His manuscript 

journal, II, 363. (*) 
Criminals {condemned) employed in the manufactures, IH» 

464. 
Croix {Marquis de) viceroy of Mexico, engages the body 

of merchants of Mexico to complete the Desague, II, 

104. 
Cruz del Bey, a dike which divides the Lake of Zumpai^o 

into two basins, II, 110. 
Cruzada (Bulls of the) — ^Phxluce of this impost» IV, 214. 
Cuba — The patriotic society of that island encourages the 

sciences, I, 211— Quantity of sugar exported by that 

island. III, 14 — Supply which it draws annually from 

Mexico to support its expences of administration, IV, 

234 — Gross revenue of that island, FV, 236^Its armed 

force, IV, 267^0b8tfu:le8 to the supplying the island with 
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provisions in time of war, and proper measures for remedy- 
in them, IV, 286. 
Cui^lH}pan-^Se^ Tlaquechiahaam, 
CuemavacOi town of the Province of Xochitepec near 

which the entrenchment of Xochicalco is situated, II» 

69. 
Ciêemavacat town of the Intendancy of. Mexico, 11, 

184. 
Cuervo (Jose Tienda d6)-^His map of Sonora, I, IxxxL 
Cues {Llanos de los) name of the valley where the pyramids of 

Teotihuacan are situated, II, 68. 
Cuetlachtlan, antient denomination of the Intendancy of Vei^ 

Cruz, n, 250. 
Cuitimbaf a river which has disappeared, II, 216. 
Cuiilahualzin, the last ' king of the Aztecs but one, II, 

76. 
Culiacauy town, 11, 305. 

CuUacaris river, 11, 298. . > 

Cumana-^Anjami balance of its commerce, IV, 1 2 K 
CumancheSy savage Indians, II, 235 — ^Thçir addr^s in manage 

ing horses, ibid» 
Cumine — ^Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV,^ 

33. 
Cupica (Bay qf)«— Project for establishing a communication 

between the two seas, I^ 39. 
Çuvier (M-.) — His opinion respecting the nature of the axolotl, 

n, 17. 

Cuyoacan, town of the Intendancy of Mexico, and convent 
founded by Cortez, II, 184. 



D. 



Davahs (Don Rafael) assiisted the author in drawing the geo- 
logical sections, I, cxix. 
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I 

DavUd (Daiman)-— Colles^è of Henrj Martînes at the 
De&ague of Huehuetoca, II, 123. 

Deaths — ^Their proportion to the births m Mexico» I, 102— 
To the population, t, 105— To the sexes, II, 250— 
Example of the tables of death which served the author 
in his computation of the population, IV, 97 • 

Defence of the country — General observations, IV, 48-^Can 
have no other object but security from maritime inva- 
sion, IV, 268— Warvnth the Indians, IV, 271— Defence 
of the eastern coasts IV, 73 — See also Force (armed). 

Delfware, manufactured in Mexico, III, 469 — ^Amount 
imported at Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 34, 35 ; in 1803, 
IV, 45 — ^Amount exported in 1802 for other parts of 
Spanish America, IV, 38 ; in 1803, IV, 49. 

Depositories (metalliferous) of Mexico, III, 134. 

Derecho de oro y plata^ revenue of the King of Spain from 
the produce of the mines, IV, 209< 

Derecho de tierra caliente — ^Nature of this impost, IV, 

27. 
Desague de Huekuetoca-^^MBnxiscnptB consulted by the 
author in his account of the Desague, 11, 109 (*)•— 
Commencement of the canal by Martinez, in 1607, U, 
122— Defect with which he is reproached, II, 128 — New 
surveys made by Alonzo de Arias, II, 130 — Adrian 
Boot is entrusted with the inspection of the hydraulical 
operations, IT, 131 -^-Martinez resumes this undertaking, 
ibid — ^He causes an inundation, and is arrested, II, 133— 
Simon Mendez is charged with finishing the Desague, 
II, 134 — ^Projects of Antonio Roman,. Juan Alvarez de 
Toledo, Christobal de Fadilla, and Francisco Calderon, 
II, 135 et seq, — ^Martinez is again esitrusted with the 
undertaking, II, 139-^His place is supplied by Father 
Luis Flores, II, 141— Martin Solis obtains the direction 
of the operations» U, 142— Mischief which he occasions, 
ihid — Slowness with which the labour is advanced, ibid — 
The body of Merchants of Mexico take charge of it, 
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n, 144—11: is finished in 1789, II, H5-^udgment of 
the author respecting this work, II, 147-*-Dimen8ions of 
theDesague, II, 151 — Survey of its waters, II, 163 (X) 
This canal is one of the causes of the wretchedness of the 
Indians in the valley of Mexico, U, 168« 

Diaz {Fray Juan) — ^His determination of the junction of 
the Colorado and the Gila, I, lix. 

DUee» — Means employed by the Aztecs, to preserve the Town 
of Tenochtitlan fron inundation, II, 117 — ^This system was 
abandoned after the inundation of 1607» II, 205* 

xnofcorra"— oee igname» 

Diputaciones de Minena— Enumeration of the 37» into 
which the mines of Mexico are distributed, in, 119, 128. 

Discoveries of the Spaniards on the north-west coast of 
America, made by Cabrillo, II, 360; and IV, 81— By 
Gali, U, 360; and IV, 81— By Viscaino, 113, 61; and 
IV. 8)— By Perez, II, 363— By Heceta, Ayali, and 
Quadra, U, 365— By Quadra and Arteaga, II, 366— By 
Martinez and Haro, II, 867 — ^By the same Martinez» II, 
369— By Elisa and Fidalgo, II, 374— By Malaspina, 
II, 375— By Galiano and Valdes, II, 380— By Caamano, 
II, 384— By Gaetano, IV. 82— By Mendana and 
Quires, IV, 62 — General view of the discoveries of the 
Spaniards in the great ocean, IV, 81 e^ seq, 

Dwisions of the territory of New Spain, I, 263«^289<— See 
New Spain. 

Doctor {El) mines of the inteudancy of Mexico, II, 
189. 

Dogs serving for food, III, 47. 

Dolores, Indian village — ^Tables of its births and deaths 
from 1750 to 1799, IV, 290. 

Dominico, a species of Banana, U, 417* 

Do» {Vicente)^^H\s voyage tp California, I, liii, I, 222. 

Drake {Sir Erancis)^ was not the ^rst who discovered New 
California, II, 337. 

Dupé {M. de)— His researches respecting the pyramid of 
P^pantla, IT, 259. 



ZhtrangOf Bishopric— Its revenues» I» 231. 

DurangOf Intendancy — ^Its extent, U, 284— -It is exposed to 
the incursions of the savage Indians, U. 285 — ^Its towns, 
II, 29] — ^Nomenclature of the Reales de minas which it 
contains, III, 123. 

Durango, town — II, 291— Mass of malleable iron and 
nickel found in its environs, tbid — ^Period of its founda- 
tion, n, 308. 

Durasno, a mercury mine, II, 301 . 

Duties (royal) paid on goods, IV, 92. 

Duties (municipal) paid on goods, IV, 93. 

Duties on coin levied by the government. III, 329. 

Dyeing ofeotton at Tehuantepec, III, 462. 



E. 



EatabkSf amouht of, exported from Mexico for other parts 
of the Spanish colonies in 1802, IV, 38; in 1803, IV, 
49. 

Echeveriaf painter at Mexica, I, 216. 

Edgecombe, a mountain at first named San Jacinto, II, 
365. 

Elhuyar {Don Fausto de), director of the royal school of 
mines at Mexico. — ^His materials respecting the position of 
the mines of Mexico, I, ii, Ixxxviii — ^His merits, I, 212 — 
Communicated t» the author specimens of a mass which ap- 
pears to be aeroiithe, II, 293 — His project for a new gal- 
lery in the mine of Biscaina, IV, 219. 

Elisa (JP\rancisco) his expedition to Nootka, II, 374. 

Emparan {Don Vincente) measure taken by him to amelio* 
rate the climate of Porto Bello, IV, 154. 

Ecomiendas, a species of fiefs established in favour of tbe 
Couquistadores, 1, 181— They were annulled by king Charles 
III. I, 183. 
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Entradas, a species of war&re carried on by the missionaries 
against the Indios Bravos» I» 238. 

BnumeraHoriy (Jirs^ of the inhabitants of New Spain, I, 96 — 
Details respecting this operation, IV. 29 1 et seq. 

E^etchecauy Indian village, U, 249 . 

Btealantey (Faiher) his apostolical excursions towards the 
mountains de los Guacaros, II, 336. 

EscalonOj^ (Duke of) see Vtllenou 

Escelen^ a nation inhabiting New California, II, 345. 

Escobar, {Maria de) spouse of Diego de Chaves, first intro- 
duced wheat into Fern, II, 452. 

Espana, (Josef ) merchant at Cai^acas-^His project for ren- 
dering the province of Venezuela independent, IV, 265. 

Espartal, marsh in the environs of Vera Cruz, IV, 1, 56. 

Espinosa, (Don Josef de) his astronomical memoir, I, xci. 
xcii. 

Estadoy (Casa del) or liouse of the Duke de Monteleone, 
built on the site of the palace of Montezuma, II, 
71. 

Ëstola, (Venta dé) its geographical position, I, xxxix. 

Europeans, this word synonimous with Spaniards in JK|exico, 
I, 210. 

Expeditions, (botanical) undertaken by order of the go- 
vernment, I, 215 — See Mocina, Mutis, Ruez, ^Sesre, 
Pavon, 

Expences, (public) the amount from 1784 to 1789, IV, 224 ; 
in 1803, IV, 229 — Classification of the expenc^ ;. Ut» in- 
terior administration, IV, ibid ; 2d, Situados, TV, ibid / 3d, 
Liquido remisible, IV, ibid. 

Exportation of goods ùrq^i the United States of America, in: 
1806, IV, 305:. 

Exportation of goods from Mexico — ^Its amount in 1802, 
IV, 37, et seq.} in 1803, IV, 48, et seq.^lu annual 
amount, IV, 111— And in all the Spanish Cploniesi IV, 
127, V 

Extent of New Spain, I, II, et seq.} II, 1. 
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F. 

Fagoagat a Mexican &mily distinguished for their weakh 
and patriotism, I, 225, 228. 

Fagoaga, (Don Joze Maria) plan of the valley of Mexico,- 
drawn up by him, I, xcix. 

False'Orizaba, imaginary mountain indicated on the map 
of Arrowsmith, I, xlvi. 

Famine, cause of the frequency of this scourge in Mexico, 
I, 119. 

Fardonesy see Jpaches, 

Ferrelo, {Bartolome) continues the voyage undertaken by 
Cabrillo, II, 464. 

Ferrer, {Don Joze Joacquin) how he determined the posi- 
tion of Vera Cruz, I, xxxi — ^That of the Cofire de 
Perote, I, xliii — ^That of the Pic d*Orizaba, I, xliv. 

Fever, (yellow) its principal seat is at Vera Cruz, IV, 132 — 
Influence which the disease has on commerce, IV, 134 ; on 
the military defence of the country, IV, ] 34— -Period when 
it was first observed, IV, ] 35 — ^It ought not to be confounded 
with the Matlazahuatl, ibid. — ^It b identical with the vomUo 
prieto, IV, 137 — Why in former times it engaged very litde 
the attention of physicians» IV, 138 — Periods when this 
malady has been observed, IV, 140 — ^It is endemical at Vera 
jCruz, IV, 141 — ^It is a disease sui generis, IV, 144 — It does 
not appear on the western coast of Mexico, IV, 144 — It is 
not exclusively peculiar to the northern hemisphere, IV, 151 
«-«Connection of this disease with the temperature of the 
atmosphere, IV, 159 — It is not essentially contagious, IV, 
168 — ^Under the tropics it does not attack the natives, FV, 
170 — ^The whites and mestizoes of the interior of the coun* 
try are more subject to it than the Europeans who come by 
sea, IV, 174 — ^Men are more subject to this disease than 
women, IV, 179 — ^Duration of the disease^ IV, 179— > 
Average mortality among the patients, IV, 180 — ^limits of 
the disease towards the interior of the country, IV, 186-^ 

TOL. IV. DD 
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Treatment of this disease by the stimulant method, IV, 

187 ; by quinquina, IV. 189 ; by frictions of oil of olives, 

IV, 548; by ice and snow, IV, 191 — ^The disease only 

appears periodically, IV, 192 — ^Means of rendering it 

less frequent, IV, 199. 
F^oo^ errors committed by him in estimating the popula* 

tion of Peru, I, 92. 
F\dalgOy (Don Sahador) his expedition to the north of 

America, II, 374. 
Py^th, paid to the king at Potosi, IH, 356, et seq. 
Figs, amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 33; in 
. 1803, IV, 44. 
Finances of Mexico, see the articles expences and 

revenues. 
Finances of the Spanish ilfonarc%— Amount of the whole 

receipts in 1804, IV, 240. 
Flax, the government prevents its cultivation in Mexico; 

n, 517,111,20. 
Flmrezy {Antonio) companion of Viscaino, H, 361. 
Florida BUmca, {Couni) established posts throughout' all 

Spanish America, I, 7. 
Florida, sum which it draws annually from Mexico to 

support the expence of its administration, IV, 285. 
Flour, amount of anniud exportation from Vera Cruz, 

IV, 30 ; for other parts of Spanish America in 1802» 

IV, 38 ; in 1803, IV, 49— Quantity sent to the Havannah 

in 1804 and 1805, IV, 265. 
Font y (Fray Fedro) his determination of the junction of 

the Colorado and the Gila, I, lix — His journey by 

land, from La Pimeria Alta, to Monterey, II, 300. 
Fonte, (Bartolome)' his apocryphal voyage to the north 

west of America, II, 359. 
Fonte, (Peéra de) his map of California, I, Ixxxi. 
Forcada, (Antonio) his map of New Spain. I, Ixxviii^ 
Fbree (armed) in New Spain — Amount of expence ^ich^ 

k causea to government^ IV, 280— -Frepenkm betwetiii» 



that expence and the revenue» IV, 247 — ^Amount of 
armed force in 1 804, IV, 248— Table of the distribution 
of the troops of the line, IV, 249 et seq. ; of the militia^ 
IV, 252 — Number of disciplined troops, IV, 256— Fa^^Ms 
to which those of the presidios are subjected, IV> 
257. 

FresnUlo, town, II, 234. 

Fruits (preserved) amount imported into Me&ico in 1803, 
IV, 44. 

Fuca, (Juan de) hit pretended voyage to the north-west 
coast of America, 11, 359 and 380. 

Fuerte^ town, 11, 304. 

Fumvturey manu&ctured in Mexico, III, 488. 

Fur St amouBt of, exported from Itfexico in 1802, FV, 37 ; 
in 1803, IV, 48. 

G. 

GachupineSt a name given to the whitea boni in Europe^ I, 

130, 204. 
Gali, (Francisco) discovers part of the north-west coast of 

America, II, 360. 
Galiano, (Don Dipmsiû) how h^ fixed the position of 

Mexico, I, x^.r— His expedition to New Cfdifonua, II» 

342 ; to Nootka, U, 386. 
G^lhtin, (M.) treasurer of the United States— Extracts 

made by him from the custom-house books, IV, 304—- 

Hia note oq the extenf and population of the United 

States before the acquisition of Louisiana, FV, 324. 
OaUeon of Manilla^ coinmerciatl relations which it esta- 

blifihes betweeii Ameri^ and Asia, ÎV, 71. 
Galvez (Bernardo, Count de) viceroy of Mexico, suspect^ 

of wishing to rendçr himself independent of Spain# 

n, 103. 
Guhez (Jtney Count de) BÛaUter of the Ini^ef-^Hi» 

9^2 
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journey to Sonora» II, 320; fais voyage to California, 

II, 325. 
Oama {Antonio de Leon y) how he fixed the longitude 

of Mexico, I, xxiii — Biographical account of this learned 

man, I, 222. 
GamiOf (Juan Ignacio) proprietor of «a German amalgamation 

workinPeru, m, 351 (*) 
Gante (Ft ay Pedro de) a Franciscan monk, believed to have 

been a natural son of Charles the fifth, communicates 
" the knowledge of the mechanical arts of Europe to 

the Indians, U, 50. 
Garces, (Francisco) his map of California, I, Ixxxi ; his voyage, 

II, 300. 
Garces, (Henrique) the invention of the amalgamation used in 

America falsely attributed to him, III, 254. 
Garces y Equia (Don Josef) his work on the Tequesquite, 

II, 233. 

Garcia, (Don Pedro) his operations on the Cinnabar veins 

of Guazum, III, 308. 
Garden, (botanical) at Mexico, I, 215, II, 51. 
Gardens, (floating) see Chinampas, 
Ctamier, (M, Germain) his estimate of the produce of the 

gold and silver mines of Spanish America, III, 408. 
Gastelbondo, (Juan Josef de) a physician, observed the yellow 

fever in 1729, IV, 141. 
Gauze, amount imported from Spain into Vera Cruz, in 1802} 
' IV, 34. 
Gay-Lussac, (M.) his experiments on the amalgamation of 

the muriate of silver. III, 275. 
Gerboux (M. Fr.) his estimate of the quantity of gold 

and silver which since 1492 has flowed into Europe, 

III, 410. 

Qiganta, a mountain of California, II, 327. 
Gigante, a merctlry mine, III, 303. 

Gijon (Count de) his attempt to establish colonies of 
artizans from Europe in the province of Quito, III» 458. 



INDEX. 

Gila, (Rio) its junction with the Rio Colorado — See Colorado 
— ^The Aztecs made their second station on the banks of 
this river, 11, 303. 

Gilbert, (M,) his statistical information respecting Yucatan, 

II, 243. 

Ginetta, mountain, II, 236. 

Gmelin, (M, Fr,) a celebrated artist at Rome, author of the 
drawing of the view of the Volcano de la Puebla, which is 
part of the Mexican atlas, I, cxxiii. 

Goats, {wild) of the mountains of New California, II, ' 
327. 

Gold, veins which- contain it, III, 147 — ^The finest of 
America is that of Giron in New Grenada, III, 384 — See 
respecting the working of the gold mines, the quantity 
obtained of this metal, and what is annually exported, the 
article mines. , 

Gold in ieqf— Amount exported from Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 
37 ; in 1803, IV, 48, 

Gold in ingots, exported from Vera Cruz, IV, 39. 

Gold coined and wrought — Amount exported fircm Mexico 
on account of individuals for Europe in 1802, IV, 37 ; in 
1803, IV, 48 ; for other parts of Spanish America in 1802, 
IV, 38 ; in 1803, IV. 49— Quantity absorbed by the com- 
merce with India, IV, 339. 

Gold wrought by the Mexicans in the time of Montezuma, 

III, 1 10 e^ seq, ; — ^Its present state, III, 477 — Its amount 
in all Europe, IV, 344. 

Goods, {colonial) wealth of Mexico in this respect, 

m, 1. 

Grain of Europe — See the words cereaUa, plants, vege*- 

tables. 
Grapes, (dried) amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 

33 ; in 1803, IV, 44. 
Guimarest, {Don fedro) commandant general of the ptovinciai 

internas, II, 278. 
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Grixalva, (Hernando de) discefvers the island of Socorro and 

. CAlifornia, I, xcii ; U, 321 ; IV, 19. 

Grixalva {Juan de) visits the island of UlUa in 1518, II, 

262. 
Guacaros, (los) mountains, II, 336. 
Guachichiles, tribe of Indians, II, 205. 
GueiclmangoSf a name by ^ich the inhabitants of the city 

of Mexico without habitations «re designated, l^ 2d5— See 

Sarragates. 
Qkadalaxarctj (Don Diego) Professor of mathematics at Mexico^ 

author of a Table of Latitudes, I, Ixvi, 220. 
Ouadalaxara, bishoprick — ^Its revenues, I, 231. 
Ouadalaxaray intendancy, II, 227 — ^Its extent, â^ûi^^-Its 

dimate, 11, 228 — ^Its agriculture, II, 229 — ^Its mines, II, 

230— Its towns, Und-^-lt» Reaks de mituu, JJl^ 122 — ^It$ 

manufactures, III, 460. 
Quudakucara^ town, U, 230-*-Its manufactures, HI» 460, 

et seq. 
Guadalupe, liver — See Tepepaca, 
Guadiana — See Durango^ town. 
Gualgayoc, mines. III, 343 — ^Their produce. III, 346. 
Guallaga, a river which inay serve for the establishment of 

a commercial comn^unication between the two seas, I, 41. 
Ouamachuco, produce of its mines, III, 346. 
Gttamanes, a tribe of Indians, ^, 205. 
GuanaxuatOj intendimcy — ^Number pf ecclesiastics contfldned 

in it, I, 230 (*)— Its extent II, 204— Its population, 

II, 206— Its agriculture, II, 204— Its mines, 11, 205 — 

III, 119 — Its towns, II, 205— Its mineral waters. H, 207— 
Minute description of its mines. III, 169» et seq. — ^Revenuea 
of the intendancy, IV, 237. 

Çuanaxoato, town— Its geographical position, I» xlviiii— *Ita| 

population, II, 206 — See also Zacatecas. 
Quarisamey, mines, U, 295. 
0uasaçualco, river, I, 72. 



INDBX. 

0»aîimucin-*iS^ Qfoekhtemotzift, 

GuauHtlan, river, II, 108. 

Guaxaca — See Oa±lEk% 

Guayaquil — Annual bklaiMie of its boitimercè, IV. 120. 

GUayhuen^ Indiana Who fySriodieally Visit tifé Huaytêcas and 

Chonos Islands, IV, 286. 
Guùymas, port, 11^ 298^. 

Guayfn^ atitiual balfelnc^ of its mthtSHerd^, IT^ 120. 
Guayras — See Huayres. 
Guètpèêt {Màf-quis de) vie^ioy of Metiic^, ordei'S the danal of 

Nochistongo to be stopt up, 11, 131. 
Guerra, (Garcia) kfckthkhbp bf Mêfticd^ vieero^ of New 

Spun, entrusts the work df \JI\b DeSttgiie to Alonto de 

Arias, II, 130. 
Guicf^Khila^ ihines, U^ 230. 
Guignes, (M. de) his researches respecting the quantity of 

silver carried by the Ebglish \» Chiha^ III, 44(). 
GuineSy (Canal de los) projected i^ thé island of Cuba» I, 

44; IV, 287. 
Guitivis port, 11, 298. 

Gulph stream, current of wttlto Water, I, H. 
GMtmèii a ba|[ltiiëd Idâiàii^ authd^ of a mftiiuscriilt on the 

history of Mexico, II, 74 (*)* 

a. 

HàbHHàcbret, capitalists ^ho carry on thé commeiree of VaaiUa 

âÉd Quinquina, m, 24. 
Haeàkei ( M, Thadee) botanist of the expedition of M^éspina, 

n, 277. 
ffaniniocksy amount imported into Vera Cnus is 1802, IV^ 36 ; 

in 1803, rV, 47. 
Hams, amount imported into Vera Oruc in 1802, IV, 83 ; ih 

1803, IV, 44. 
Hêtûi (Ùtfhxùla Lépet âe) his expedition to the Russian est»* 

blishments in America, II, 367i 
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Harpoons, amount imported in Vera Cruz in 1802^ 

IV, 36. 
Harpsichords^ manufactured in Mexico, lU» 488. 
f Hatun-Potocsiy or Cerro dePotosi — See Potosi. . 
Havanahy (Capitaneria GeneriUe) balance of its commerce, IV» 

127 — Its gross revenues, IV, 2'U. 
Havanahy port, annual balance of its commerce, IV, 1 1 8 — 

ThiR port ought to be regarded as the military post of 

of Mexico, IV, 273. 
HecetOy (Bruno) his Toyage to the north west coast of America, 

11,365. 
Hecetay first name of the Rio Columbia, II, 365. 
Heights t measured in the interior of New^ Spain, I, cxliii. et 

seq. ; IV, 354. 
Helli {Father) how he ûxed the portion of San Jose, I, 
• liii. 
Hempy the government does not encourage its cultivation in 

Mexico, II, 517, and III, 20. 
Hens, unknown in Mexico at the period of the conquest» 

111,51. 
Herrera, (Don Josef) — See Cevallos, 
Hides of buffaloes, influence which the edict of free trade has 

had on their exportation, IV^ 1 00. 
Hidesy (raw) amount exported from Mexico in 1802, IV, 38 ; 

in 1803, IV, 49 — ^Influence which the freedom of commerce 

has had on this exportation, IV, 100. 
Hidesy (tanned) manufactures of y in the intendancy of Guada* 

laxara. III, 461. Amount exported from Mexico in 1802» 

rV, 38 — Influence which the edict of firee trade has had on 

their exportation, IV, 100. 
Himmelsfursty mine of Saxony compared with that of Valen» 

ciana. III, 202 . 
Hog, animal unknown in Mexico at the period of the con- 
^ quest. III, 51. 
Horns of oxen, influence which the edict of free trade has had 

ou the exportation, IV, 100. 
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HorseSf their propagation in the Savanah»» IV, 257. 

Hospital of Mexico, II, 50. 

Hostimurif town, U, 305. 

Hostotipaquiîlo, mines, U, 230. 

Huajocingo, or Huexçtcinco^ town, II, 203 ; III, 461. 

Hualca (Diego) discovered the metalliferous depository of 

Potosi^III, 171. 
Huancavelica, mercury mines in Peru, III, 309. 
Huantqjaiia, produce of its mines. III, 347, 
Huari Capca, discovered the mines of Pasco, III, 341. 
Huasacualcoj river which might serve to establish the commur 

nication between the two seas, I, 22 — ^Its importance in this 

respect was perceived by Cortez, IV, 17. 
Huaxyacacy one of the principal places of the country of the 

Zapotecs, II, 235. 
HuaynU'Potocsi, a mountain near Potosi, III, 376. 
Huayres, furnaces anciently used in the Cerro de Potosi for 

the extraction of silver from ores^ UI, 376. 
Hnaytecas, archipelago visited by the Indians of Chiloe, FV, 

286. 
Huehuetoca^ {Desague dé)^r^ee Deiague. 
Huehue-Moteuezomaf the name of Montezuma, 1, II, 

9, (I) — ^Dike which he orders to be constructed, II, 

117. 
Huehuetlapallan^ unknown coimtry, originally inhabited by the 

Toltecs, I, 36. 
HueHcohuacan^ town, II, 305. 
Huexotcincot see Huajocifigo. 
Hugartey (De Lere Juan) discovered the errors of the maps of 

California, I, bd. 
HuichUoboSy see HuitzilopochotU. 
Huitzilopochco, springs brought into the canals of Tenocbtitlao, ' 

II, 31 — ^Danger to which that aqueduct exposes the dty» 

II, 119. 
HuUzilopocfUlit Mexican divinity— -Where his temple was si- 
tuated, II, 9 — Signification of this name, 11, 17 (f) 
IMizitzilaf see Tzintzwtzan. 
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I. 

Igname, its cultivation in Mexico. II, 500 ; IV» tôtf. See 
vegetables, 

ïsles of the Great Ocëad discovered by t^e Spàniardé» IV^ 
82. 

Importation of Europeah goods into Mexico^^Ite aiâôtittt 
iii lB02y IV3 33» «e se^. ; in 1803$ IV, 46 ; t& 1804, fV, 
363 : in 1805, IV, 366, and in 1806$ IV^ 366^Its àùnaàl 
iitiôunt, IV« 111, and IV» ^81 : and in all the 8]^feli 
colonies, IV, 127 — ^Amount of fraudulent ithpdrtfttiëft» IV, 
131 et seq. 

Imposts paid by the proprietoré of miiiesy III, 328. 

Indies (East) quantity of gold and silver which ûo^ thdke 
beta Etitope, III, 442 : IV, 339. 

Indians {copper coloured -American*)— Their number, I, 131-*^ 
Xheir migrations from tidrth to Hotith^ I, 137-^1^11* 
languages^ I, 138— Their physioghomyi I^ 380— Theii' 
éémpletiob^ I^ 143-^Th^ have a héàtà. It 147-^Their 
longevity, I, 148 — Drunkenness, I, 149 — ^Are not subject 
1)6 defetmitiès, I, 1d2-^Their resemblance to the Mogul 
race, I, 153 — ^Their moral faculties, I, lôô-^Their rftatfe 
of civilization before the arrival df the Europeans^ I^ 158 
— Comparison between them and thé Negfoes, I^ 1§24^ 
Their redigidh^ I, 164^Their éhai^tèr, I, 104-^Their 
melancholy, I, 171 — ^Their taste for painting àM seul)!- 
ture, 1, 172 ; for flowers, I, 178, 174*-^Théir sodal mMf^ 
If 1 7d-^Opprëssibà8 they expeHeiiOed at the tit&e of ibé 
e<mqUèst, I, 180— They Were stihjèétèd to the encomi^râ- 
das, I, 181 — ^Their condition has been amelioMtéd in 
the 18th century, I^ 183 ; especially by the establishmelit 
of intendandies, i^.<^liléquality of foittiiie afoong ffteSi» 
I, 184— Wretchedness of the greM nii§s, I, iSS^T&EmnfliSh 



of great wealth, I, 186— They piiy iko ïtOSà^M kn^mià, 
i&jd.-^They wte m\^i^ to tribute, I, 187-*^Of t^e uûpoà^ 
pAîd by them, i6id<— They are deprired éî several èivil 
r^tt, I, 188 — ^Degradation in which ^ey are at j^eMnt, 
I, 190 — ^Why the late viceroys hate not !>6en able tO do 
any thing in their fôivour, I, 198 — ^Polilieal ineonvenicJâClte 
retnltfng from the insulated state in whiéh the ïndtàhè are 
kept, I, 200. 

iH^UoHBy {wandering) see Inéko^ Bnvoùs. 

Indigence of the Mexican people^^^Itii ceUiâèé, I, l6à $ IV, 
112. 

înàigo of its culdvatioii. III, 44--4]liiH'iage from Guaiitiitiala 
through Mexico for Europe, IV, 17 — ^Amount of its 
annual exportation from Vera Cruz, IV^ ZO i of it» kll- 
^rtation in 1802, IV, ^6 ; of its eitpottatioti from Mttâeo 
in 1802, IV, 37 j in 1803, IV, 48 ; in 1804, IV, 368— 
Influence which the edict of j&ee trade has had on thia 
exportation, IV, 100. 

Indkei BrcmoSf h 17ô-^War carried on against thMi ky 
the missionaries and the troops of the presidicw» I, 837» 
IV. 

Iniesta, (Yldtfùnso) hia estimate of tào quantity of fVMér 
c$6ùtaîned in the canal of Huehuetoca, at the greaR swill*» 
n, 149 (t). 

Inena (Bias de) manner in which he entered the CHttêt ol Ike 
Cerro dé Masaya, III, 810. 

htoadaium of the small pox; its ftépensé^ in Meftiidltfi I, 
\\2. 

Inwndatiom m the taSey of Me^co, II, 11 i-^Pèrfdd o%- 
tared by the»i 11^ Ui^^nundatiod of 1446^ II, 117} of 
1498, II, 118 ; of 1553, H, 120; of 1580, ibid s of 1604^ 
ibidi of 1607, ibid; of from 1629 to 1634, II, 133; of 
1763,11, 160; of 1772, U, 161. 

fnlendanctesy their number, I, 266 — ^Disproportion in their 
éMénty I, 282 ; in t^eif pôpNâàtidb, I, 2f84 i ih their reto- 
i^pft fiefpmBfSAiùi I, 285^. 



INDEX. 

t 

Iraca, a Mexican dish, II, ÔIO. 

JroHt its use unknown to the antient Mexicans, or at least not 

rightly appreciated by them. III, , 1 ] 4, et seq. — ^Mines 

which furnish it. III, 296 — Amount of its annual importa- 
tion into Vera Cruz, IV, 31. 
Iron. in bars, amount of its importation into Vera Cruz in 

1802, IV, 34 ; in 1303, IV, 45, 46 ; in 1804, IV, 

363. 
/rofi, (white) amount imported into Vera Cruz, in 1802, IV, 

34,35; in 1803, IV, 46. 
Iron manufactured, amount imported into Vera Cruz, in 

1802, IV, 34 ; in 1803, IV, 45— On account of the king. 

IV, 51. 
Iron, meteoric found in Mexico, III, 298. 
Isasvirivill (Don Mariano) how he determined the position 

of Vera Cruz, I, xxxii : that of the Pic d'Orizaba, I, 

xliv. 
lilenos, natives of the Canary Islands, I, 204. 
liienenetl, remains of a small Mexican pyramid, II, 196— ^-See 

Ahosac. 
Istla, (bridge of) its geographical position, I, xxxix. 
Isthmus of Panama, height of its mountains, IV, 350. 
Iturigarray (Don Josef de) viceroy of Mexico-— See Yturi^ 

garray. 
Itzli, see Obsidian. 
IxtUlxochitl (Antonio PimenteU Fernando Pimeniel, and Jêr- 

nando Alba) baptised Indians authors of manuscripts on the 

history of Mexico, II, 74 (*). 
Iztaccihuatl, one of the highest summits of the Cordillera of 

Mexico, I, 62y and IV, 355 — Signification of the word, I, 

61 (*). 

J. 

Jalap, province which produces it, U, 269 — Its culdvation, 
III, 28! — Amount annually exported from «Vera Cruz, 



INDEX. 

IV, 30; in 1802, IV, 37; in 1803, IV. 48; in 1804, 

IV, 363. 
Jamaica — Quantity of sugar which it exports. III, 14. 
Jatropha or Juca — See Manioc. 
Jefferson (Mr. Thomas)~^His determination of the position 

of Santa Fe, I, Ixiii — ^Eulogy of that statesman, 1, 15 ; 11, 

337 (*) , - 

Jefferys (Mr. Thomas) — His determination of the position of 

Mexico, 4, XXV ; of Vera Cruz, II, xxxiii. 
Jesuits — Their settlements in California, II, 324 — Opposition 

which they have to encounter, II, 331 — The military is un- 
der their orders, ibid. ^ 
Jorullo (Xorullo) volcano ; itsprigin, 11, 211. 
Juca, a plant which yields the manioc, II, 430— -See 

Manioc. 
Juncos, tribes of Indians, FV, 286. 
JuruyoSee Jorullo. 
Justtice — ^Expence which its administration costs the state, 

IV, 230 et seq. 

K. 

Kenayzi, a people of Russian America, II, 393. 

Kino (Fairer)— See KUhn. 

Klaproth (M.) analjrsedthe aerolithe of Durango, II, 293 ; and 

the muriates of silver. III, 152. 
Koliugif a people of Russian America, II, 394. 
KomcLgif a people of Russian America, II, 392. 
Kuhn (Father Eusebius)'^liÏ8 voyage to California, I, Iviii— 

Unjust to attribute to him to have first proved that that 

country is not an island, II, 319, 323, 331. 

L. 

Laborde (Jos. de) founder of the church at Tasco, II, 186 — 
His adventures, IV, 224 et $eq. 



Labour (Price qf) in Mexico compared with that of pf^er 

countri^,I|, 490. 
Lachaussée (M.) constructed v^ iMfiUne è criom^ d^ttm» nù* 

miiàfig to th» plan Qf M, àA Ukh III, 223. 
I^ora (tkni Nicolmy^His Uamwrf^ I, Ix^-^His map of tiie 

frontiers of New Spain, I, Ixxxiii. 
i^^ town Qf the Im&nÂfmy ^f Cuadrfaiwia, H, 23(-nrIta 

manufactures. III, 4^0, 
I^gma (fiim JP^ra de {a)-^Hi8 map of ^ part of Mexico^ Ii 

)lx:xb&<«r4[>r(}^ra pl»|!| ftp 1)# drawn of thç ruinji pf Mitin, Ur 

238, 239. 
Lagunas of the Froi4nce of Texa^ }I» 275. 
i^OP^tMf (Don itopAact) a Biexiçan po^, II, 2U. 
Language of the natives, I, 138. 
Lapeyrouse — ^How he determini^ed the poeitioft of Sionterey, 

I^ Ivii. 
I« Sa^^i? (De)— Hi? seîtlçroept to the west of the Mississippi, 

gives rise to discussions respecting the limits qf M^ûcq, )I, 

276 ; IV, 270. 
Lauricochay mines. III, 343. 
Laxas (las), river, I, 73. 
X^ead — ^Mines which fttmSsh it. III, 296 — ^Amount earported" 

from Mexico in 1802, IV, 38 ; in 1803, IV, 49. 
Leca {(hrlos Cono de) inventor of the henefiào de Merre, IH, 

266. 
Le Maur (Don Frandscoy draws the |^it of the canal de lé» 

Guines, I, 44. 
Lemos (Don Prancisco^ €^ viceroy of Peru, ordered the 

southern coast of GhHl to be examined, I, 42" — His emime- 

ration of the inhabitants of Peru, I, 92. 
Leoba — See Mitla. 
Leon, town, II, 207. 
Lerma, riwer, I, 73 ;. II» 2lQl§. 
Levels or canals of evacuatioH^ «nqjcec^ed bQï^ 1Q07 the' 



moax. 

tystem of dikes for ppesemn^ Mexico &om inugidiitioBi, D» 

123. 
LewiS'^Vta voyage to the mouth of the Rio Colombia» II, 

337. , 

lÀghtkause of Vera Çru2, IV, 53. 
Z^foa — ^Annual amount of the quantity of gold and silver oeined 

in that city, II{, 337-<^nnual balance of its ooiMnerce, 

IV, 119. 
Lipans, savage Indians, I, 175. 
lAquors (Jme) — Amount imported tnta Vera Crya iq 1M2« 

IV, 33; in 1803, rV, 45, 
Liquida remisible^ net revenue ihnwn by the king of Spain 

from Mexico, IV, 236 ; and from the other colotnes, IV, 

238. 
Lizana (Don Francisco Xavier de) archbishop of Mexîeo— «n- 

formation furnished by him to the author, 1, 100 (*). 
Lianas {Antonio) discovered the mines of Catorce, HI, 

210. 
Loaysa {Eray Geronimo) archbishop of Lima, makes an enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of Peru, I, 92, 
Lopez— Hb plan of the environs of Mexico,!, bocviii. 
Lorenzana (Cardinal de) archbishop of Mexico— His work on 

the antiquities of Mexico, I, 233 — Memoir drawn up by 

him relative to the Desague, H, 109 (^. 
LoretOf principal place of California, II, 333. 
Louisiana^ assistance which it drew annually from Mexico Ibr 

expences of admidstradon^ IV, 235. 
Love^apple^-'See TomaiL 

M. 

Macuina, chief or tays of Nootka, U, STA^ 29%. 

MaouUepect baaaltio «omitain. H» 26i. 

Mqenxa {Marifm. de)^His attempt to establish a eofeny 

of Buropeaa arliiaiis in the kiogdoia ef Quito, III, 

4âft. 



INDEX. 

. Maguey {Agave)v^lts cvlûvnûon in Mexico, U, 519— Liquor 
extracted from it under the name of Pulque, II, 521 — ^Im- 
portance of this cultivation, II, 526 — See plants, pulque, 
vegetables. 

Maize — ^Its cultivation, II, 439 et seq. — Its extraordinary 
fecundity, II, 442— It constitutes the principal nourish- 
ment of the people, 11, 444— Its average price, U, 445-*— 
• Liquor made from it, II, 447 — ^Amount of its produce. H, 
449. 

Malaspina (Alexander)^*Jîow he fixed the position of Cape 
San Lucas, I, Iv ; and Monterey, I, Ivi — ^His expedition to 
the north west coast of America, 11, 317. 

Maldonado (Ferrer) — ^His apocryphal voyage to the north west 
coast of America, II, 359. 

Malouin Islands — ^They contain no stable settlements, IV, 
285. 

MalpassOf IV, 21 — See Passo. 

Malpays, a canton formed by a volcanic eruption, II, 
213. 

Malte Brun {M.) — Doubts excited by him respecting the 
identity of the Tacoutche Tesse and the Rio Colombia, 

I, 21. 

Manganese, mines which furnish it, lU, 299. 

Mangi (Juan Mateo) — His manuscript journal of a voyage to 

California, II, 334 (*). 
Mani — ^Its cultivation in Mexico, II, 545. 
Maniau (Don Joacquin) — His manuscript worik on New Spain, 

' 1, 187 a). 

Manioc— Its cultivation, II, 430 — ^Its species, U, 431 — ^It is 
indigenous in America, II, 433 — ^Utility of this production, 

II, 435. 

Mansos, mountains, II, 403. 

Manufactures — Obstacles which the government throws in 
their way, HI, 458 — Amount of the value of their pro- 
duce in New Spain, III, 460 — ^Manufactures of cotton, 

III, 461 ; of cloth. III, 463 ; of silk. III, 465 ; of tobacco 



III^466 ; of, 8oap« III, 46;^ ; of stone ware, lU, 469 ; of 
gun-powder,: UI^ 47(>i; of wrought gold, IIJp 477 — Coin, 

Manpscfipts . on California existing in Mexico, II, 334 (^). 
Manzo {Francisco) y Zuniga^ archbishop of Mexico— ^His 

liberality during the inundation between 1629 and 1634, 

n, 137. 
Map of tlie points of separation and communications project^ 

between . the^^ two .«eiw^-Description of this map, I, cv. 43*-: 

■ 

Materials that served for it, IV^ 344. 

Map of New Spain and the conterminotis countrief to the north 
and east — Object of this map and materials on which it 
was drawn up, I, xc. . 

Map of the valley of Mexico — ^Materials for it, I, xciv — 
Astronomipal ob&enratioiis on which it is founded, 
IV, 344. 

Map (reduced) of the kingdom of New iS^tiir— Materials 
which served for this map, I, ii — Why the author foUo^ved 
the ■ projection ,of Mercator, I, xvi— -Scale . employed, I, 
xvii-— Bounds of this map, ibid, — ^Why the scale of cen« 
tesimal iie^ceieA was not added to it, I, xviii — ^Principles 
followed in the denomina^on of the seas» I, xx— Thidy* 
three points deternûned by the observations of the author, 
I, ibid, — ^Discussion of the position of Mexico, I, xxi — 
(See Jtfi^o. ct<y); of diat of Vera Cruz, I, xxxi; of 
that of Acapu}co, J, zxûv ; of different places on the 
road from Mexico to Ai»puIco, I, xxxviii; of that from 
Mexico to Vera Cruz, I, xti ; of different points situated 
between Mexico, Guanaxuato, and Valladolid, I, xlviii; 
of , California, I, 1 — ^Manuscript materials consulted by 
the autl^r, I» Ixii — ^BCaps of which he availed himself, 
I, Lad — Advantages which his maps possess over those of 
an older date, I, Ixxxtii— J^anner in which he has traced 
the mountains, I, Ixxzr. 
Maps {g^ograpU^^ made jby the Actecs» IV» 17. 
Maps {Phfy^^l)^ mt.mçImim ,^ JHevtc^-i^Description of 
VOL, ir. s B ' 
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tlie«e sections; M of ifie eàstefn declmtjr ef tte iâbl« 
tod of Anâhimc, I, oni ; 2nd of the wtttertt dérîMfy of 
tbe table land of New.Spain, I, oxvi ; 3rd of tbtf' eèkitral 
fabfe land of New Spam, I, em-^ee abo; I^ 51' et 
iéq. 

ifiRipimi— ^ee Solscn. 

MapimiSy town, II, 204. ^ 

Wttrfil, mines, II, 206/ 

Màrquéz (Pietro)—tl\ë work on MenÉican tfniiqiihSà, II, 
261. 

Ktât-^is (Port of thé), part of the port of Âéètpnléd, iV, 

Marquis (The), name by which Cortez is ttn6#if'tt Mdfloo, 

n. 7 (t>. 

Martin (Dun Luis), à Mtxickà éngineclr, I; tdx^ dâdB— 
Extent which he gives to the valley of Mexico, H, 5— - 
His work on the niinfit of the palatce of Bfhila, H; 
238. 

Martinez (Ahnto) colieagtie of Enrieb BfitrtSttiz, U, 
123. 

Martinez (Enrica) . author of the DéM^é o£ lluehti66oica, 
n, 122— Beginmng of his work, 11, iBS^ÉeprdÉAes 
made to hhn; 11, 128— He dre^ Up ^ iuilpi df the 
toyage of Viscaino, H, 351. • 

MatHnez (Don Esteoan Jose) pilot of Jttftn' Rk^, kt bis 
tojragé to the north-west coast- of Aïberièa, II, dfô, 
367— É[e is charged with the elttabliiihitig k i^ètûétùtut 
At Nootka, n, 369-*-Ordérs James Oollnett to be fltrrested, 
II, 374. 

Mascara (Don AfonueQ-^His mamiscripc voyagé, I, bdi-^ 
His map of new Spain, I, btxir ; of die' ewAttttm pt £1 
Doctor, &c. I, Ir^i. 

Mccso (Don Jose del) proprietor df a m^roilry ta&i^ HI, 
303. 

Matalans, a nation of New CidifHniia, H, 34S; 

Matches, quantity imported itito Bleideo in idOS, £F, 47. 
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Matlazahuatl, ti' dkeSLse fecvîimr tç^ thè Indians, t, 117, IV, 

136. 
Maurello {Don Francisco) a pilot, author of tlie journal of 

the Voyage of Héceta, Avala, and Quadra, lï, 365. 
Mayé, language of the IncHaps of Yucatan, II, 246. 
Jfayô, river; II, 297. * 
Mayoîasy a tribe of Indians, II, 205. 
Mayorazgo — Introduction of, into Mexico hostile to the pror 

gress of agriculture, III, 1 02. 
Meat (Salted) — ^Amount annually exported from Vera 

Cruz, IV^ 30. 
Mechoacan^ a medical root. Al, 39. 
Mechoacauy an antient kingdom independent of the Mexica^i 

empire, II, 208 — See also Falladolid. 
Jf^ecoSy savage Indians, I, 175 — ^War carried on agi^inst 

them by the missionaries, I, 237, II, 285. 
Medford (M. Macall) — ^His researches respecting the 

exports of the United States, IV, 3 1 7. 
Medina (Bartholomé de) inventor of the amalgamation used 

in the mines of the New World, III, 254. 
Medina {Salvador de) — ^His voyage to California, II, 

222. 
Meganos, moving sand hills in the environs of Vei^ CruZj^ 

IV, 154. 
Metya^ a species of Banana, II, 417. 
Mendez {Simon) — His project to prevent inundations, 

II, 134 — ^Was again examined in 1774 by Velasquez, 

fl,I67. . 

fifenquU, a people of California, II, 332. 
Mercury — Quantity of this metal employed in extracting 

the silver from the minerals of Mexico» III, 281 ; XV, 

356 — ^Inconvenience from the commerce in this metal 

not being free. III, 284 — Influence of its price in mining, 

in, 285— Attempt to procure it from China, III, 286— * 

Mines which furnish it. III, 301— Importation of this 

metal into America will soon cease. III, 304— Places 
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of Spftniih Ameriei^ out of Mexico wliert it ii tp to 
found, II, 306— Quantity sent to Potosi, III, 37Ç — 
Amount annually imported into Vera Cruz, IV, ^1— 
Amount imported into Mexico ini 1802, IV, 41; in 1803, 
IV, 51; in 180^, IV, 365 — ^Amount of revenue whicii 
its sale produces to the king. IV, 209 — ^Table of the 
consumption of this metal in the dbtricts of mines^ 
IV. 356. 
MendUf intendancy — ^Its extent, II, 243 — ^Ita climate, II, 
245— Indians who inhabit it, 11, 246 — ^Its productions 

n,247. 
Meridade Yucatan, town, II, 248. 
Mermentas, riva*, II, 277. 
Meioda y media anata — Annual produce which the exercise 

of this right brings into the king, IV, 214. 
Metcakit village — ^Its geographical position, I, xnxviii. 
Mhficaleros — See Apaches. 
MéftizoeSf 1, 130— Their number, II, 243. 
' Mèiates (toi) mountains, II, 295. 
MétaU employed as money by the Aztecs ; gold dust, «op 

per, tin, III, 116. 
Metals (precious) — See the articles, stiver, gçld^ mvo^s, 

PkUippines. 
Meùcans — See Aztecs, 

Mexical, a spirituous liquor from Pulque, H, 527. 
Mexicana, river, II, 277. 

Mexico — ^Archbishoprick— Its revenues, I, 231 ; 11^ B4. 
Mexico, intendancy — ^Its extent and population, II, 3 — 

Its limits^ II, 3 — ^Nature of the country, II, 4 — ^Descrip« 

tion of the valley of Mexico, II, 5 — See valley of Mex» 

tco— Its principal towns, II, 183->->Its mines, II, 189 ; 

m, 121. 
Mexico, country-— Signification of this word, I, 12. 
Mexko, kingdom^— Its population, U, 1 — See abo Ne^f 

Spam^ 
MexkOf valley — ^Its situation, II, 5 — ^Its extent, I^ 6— • 

Roads which run iJirough it, 11, 7— Description wliick 



INDEX. 

Cortex made of it. It, 10 — ^Pla» wbicb h« drew up of it, 
Ily 13 — Successive settlements made there by the 
Aztecs, Ily 1 6— -Description of the Teocalli of Tenochtit- 
ian, II, ]9--^ee this word — ^Description of the town of 
Mexico, n, 25''-See Mexico— Antique monuments found 
in the valley of Mexico, II, 61 — ^Pyramids of San Juan 
de Teotihuacan, II, 63 — ^MDitary entrenchment of Xoehi- 
talco, II, 69 — ^Places remarkable in a historical point of 
view, II, 70 — Chinampas floating on the lakes, II, 96 — 
Hot springs, U, 101— Castle of Chapoltepec, II, 102— 
Muents of that valley, II, 1 07 — Desague of Huehuetoca„ 
II, 1 1 1 — See this word — Project for draining the valley, 
II, 134 — Causes of the depopulation of this valley, U, 
169. 
Mexico^ town — ^Its geographical position, I, xsd — The Ion* 
gitude which the author assigns to it, differs a degree 
and a half from that which has hitherto been adopted^ 
If xviii — Consternation which the eclipse of the sun in 
1803 occasioned in Mexico, I, xxx — ^Latitude, ibid* — 
IHstauce of that town from Acapulco, I, xl — ^Antienl 
names of Mexico, I, 12 — Advantages of its situation for 
communications with the rest of the world, I, 79 — ^Pro* 
portion of the casts which constitute the population, II, 
209; 256— Scientific establishments contained in tbîç 
city, I, 212 — ^Number of saragates or inhabitants without 
any domicile, I, 235 — ^iVoportion of the sexes in its popu* 
lation, I, 252 — ^This city is no longer situated in the 
midst of water, II, 9 — ^Dikes by which it communicated 
with the continent, II, 25 — Mexico, as rebuilt by Cortei 
ia smaller than Tenochtitlan, II, 27 — Why it is at a 
distance from the lakes, 11,29 — ^Beauty of the town and 
its environs, II, 38 — Cleanliness which prevails there» 
11^ 44 — Aqueducts for the conveyance of fresh water» 
II, 45— Causeways leading to it, II, 47 — Remarkable 
edifices, II, 49— Antique monuments, II, 52— Descrip- 
tion of the palace of Montezuma» 11^ 70— 'Ruins of that of 
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king Axijacatl, II, 72— ^Bridge called Salta de Alvaiado» 
II, 73— Bridge of the Clerigo, II, 76— Did Corteis doTij^t 
to rebuild the city in the place where Tenochtitlan was 
situated? U, 78— Its popuktion, U, 81, 183^ IV, 291— 
Number of the ecclesiastics, I, 230 (*), II, 83-7-Revenu68 
•of tkç archbishopricl^, 1,271; II, 84 — ^Its trilKMial of 
inquisition, U, 84*-Birth8 and deaths, II, 85— 'Consump* 
tionofits inhabitants, II, ,90— compared with that of the 
inhabitants of Paris, II, 92 — Increase of the consumption 
X)i wine since 1791, II, 93 — Consumption of bread, II, 
94 — ^Legumes cultivated in the. floating gardens, II, 
95 — Causes of the inundations to which the city is 

exposed, II, iii». 121 — Inundation of 1446, II, 117; of 
1553,11, 120; of 1 607 i6i<i.— Great inundation from 1629 
to 1634, II, 133 — ^Project of transferring the city else- 
where, II, 137 — Operations undertsdcen to prevent Aiture 
inundations, 11, 152 et seq. See Desague de Huehuetocorr^ 
General view of all these operations, II, 159 — ^Whythey 
do not absolutely secure the city from inundation, ibid. — 
Project .of a new canal, II, 162— Another project of a 
level, II, 167 — ^Advantages which the city would expe- 
rience in supplies of provisions when the new canal will 
be completed, II, 175 ; and the interior commerce of 
i^tw Spain, ibid. — Project for making a canal from 
Mexico to Chalco, II, 177; an^ another to the port 
of Tampico, U, 179 — ^Elevation of the town above the 
se^, II, .J83 — ^Its manufactures, III, 461 ; IV, 4 — Quantity 
^f gold wrought there within these five years, HI, 477, 
et 569 .---Description ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ of Mexico, III, 479 — 
llouse of separation. III, 483 — Works in bronze and" 
furniture manufactured in Mexico, III, 488 — It is the 
principal emporium of the interior commerce of New 
3pain, III, 492 — Details of the population at the enumera^ 
tion of 1790 : 1st, monks, IV, 291 ; 2nd, nuns, IV, 292 ; 
3rd, secular persons, IV, 292; 4th, casts, IV, 293; 5th, 
iDai^^rtjudents^ IV, 294 ; 6th, female schools^ IV> 294 ; 7th^ 



hospitals, IV, 295 : 8th, prisons, IV, 296 ; 9th, according to 
their occupations, IV, 297. 

Mexitlà'-^ee TeocaUi qf TenochtUlan, 

MexHtUm^ lake, I, 73. 

Meztli Ytzqqumli house of the moon, antient pjrraoûdt II» 
63. 

Micaoilf the road of deadi, the old name of the valley 
where the pyramids of Teodhuacan are situated, ^, 
68. 

Michuacan — See Michoacan, 

Mkuipompa, mines, lU, 293. 

Mier (Don Cosme de y Trespcdanos)^ dean of the high 
court of justice at Mexico— Plans which he caused to, 
be drawn of the Desague de Huehuetoca, II, 109 (^)-* 
As superintendant general of the Desague de Huehuetoca, 
he caused two levels to be constructed, II, 156. 

Miguitlan — See Mitlan. 

Mift^to— Their number, IV, 248— Their distribution, IV, 252 
— ^Why they Are so numerous, IV, 258. 

Mimbrenos^See Apaches, 

Mm&rals — ^Their nature. III, 15) — ^Their average wealthy III, 
159— See Mine»» 

Minerid {Cuerpo de) ^t^Me^içQ — Advances made by it to pro- 
pietors of mines, I, 228. 

Mines — State of them, III, 104, 454-^Mining under the 
Aztec kings. III, 209 — Geographical position of those 
which jve at present wrought. III, 119 — Geneical table of 
au the mines, according to their division into thirty-si^fea 
diputa^ones, ibkL — Geological view of New Spain ; toçIi^s, 
III, 1428 — ^Minçral depositories, veins ai^ beds, IH, 
134 — ^Upion in g^rpups, HI, 138 — Formation of vein$^ 
gold, aii^d silver; nature of the minerals. III, 146;^^ 
Average weiUth of the minerals. III, 159 — ^Description 
of the most lùetiWferoii» regions; Guanaxiiato, III, 
164; ^aç^tecan, HIi 204; Catorce, III> ^09; Paohm^t 
«nd J^ did HhM, m, 219; .T^bo(h ^B^ 224*^ 
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Art of the Mexican miner ; administration of the mines^ 
III, 231**Âmalgamation and smelting, III, 251 — t|i* 
âuence of the price of mercury on the progress of mfiùng 
III, 283— Quantity of gold and »lver extracted from the 
mines of Mexico, III, 287 — Can the annual produce bà 
augumented? Ill, 294 — Ck>mmon metals: iron, copper, 
nii 296 ; tin, ibid. ; lead. III, 298— Metals oï limited 
use, iWd.— Mercury, III, 299— Coal, III, 320— Salt, III, 
321 — Soda, ibid, — Legislation of the mines; supreme 
council. III, 324 — ^Impost paid by the proprietors, III, 328 
—Future progress. III, 232 — Comparison of the produce of 
the mines of Mexico with that of thé other Spanish colo- 
nies, III, 336— Produce of Peru, HI, 337 ; of ChiU, III, 
352 ; of Buenos Ayres, III, 353 ; of New Grenada, III, 
379 — Table of the actual produce of the mines of the New 
Continent, (not including contraband) IIF, 389 — Preci- 
ous metals exported in contraband from the ports of 
Vera Cruz and Acapulco, III, 390; from Carthagena 
and Porto Bello, III, 392; by the river Amazons, ibid, s 
from Chili, III, 393 ; from the viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres, ibid; from Brazil, ibid. Table of the actual 
produce of the mines of the New Continent (including 
contraband) III, 394<~Table of the actual produce of the 
mines of Europe, Northern Asia, and America, III, 
397 — Proportion between the gold and silver extracted 
from Spanish America, III, 399 — ^Researches respecting 
the quantity of gold and silver which has flowed from t>ne 
Continent to the other, since 1492, 111,442, 441 et $eq, i 
according to Ustariz, HI, 403 ; according to Moncado, 
Navarete, and Solorzano, III, 405: ascording to Raynal 
ibid, : according to Adam Smith, III, 408 ; according 
to Robertson, III, 409 ; according to the author of Re- 
cherches sur le commerce^ ibid, -, according to Necker, III, 
410; according to Gerboux, ibid, — Quantity of registered 
gold and silver extracted from the mines of America, 
from 1492 to 1803, III, 413— Unregistered gold and 
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silver, III, 417 — ^Total gold and silver, extracted frohl 
the mines of America since 1492, III, 418 — ^Proportion 
in .which the different colonies have contributed. III, 
420 — ^Proportion between gold and silver. III, 421-«- 
Amount of gold and silver found at the conquest, which 
became the spoil of the conquerors. III, 422 — Quantit|r 
of specie in circulation in the New World, III, 428-— 
Quantity of gold and silver which passes immediately into 
Asia and Afriqa, without touching Europe, III, 430— <> 
Total quantity of gold and silver which Europe has re* 
ceived from the New World, since 1492, resulting from 
the preceding calculations, III, 431 — Proportion in which 
these riches have flowed into Europe at different periods, 
III, 434 — ^Researches into what has become of these 
riches. III, 436 — Different ways by which gold and silver 
flow into Asia : 1st, by the commerce of the Levant, 
Egypt, and the Red Sea, HI, 441 ; 2nd, by the East 
Indies and China, III, 442 ; 3rd, by the Russian com* 
merce. III, 449 — Accumulation of gold and silver in Europe, 
III, 452. 

Minera^ degree to what they have carried the art of mining 
in Mexico, III, 233 — Miners are free in New Spain, 1, 124, 
III, 246. 

Mint at Mexico, III, 479 — Quantity of money annually coined 
there, UI, 481^Annual profit which the king derives 
from it, IV, 209 — Comparison with the mint of Pïuris, IV, 
358 et seq, 

MmionarieSf hostilities which they sometimes commit against 
the Indies Bravos, I, 237. 

Mita, {La) a law which compels the Indians to work in tho^ 
mines, is no longer in force in,' Mexico, I, 124. 

Mitlay (Palace of) its ruins, II, Mfb^ /â/ » 

Mùctecay a mountainous country, 11^ 237. 

MociSio, (M.) see MoziSio. 

Mociezuma^ river, I, 72. 



l^on^QX, 4 town in the king4om of .Santa Fe, t^ pi^inçtpï^ 

market q{ the gold of that couDtiy, III^ 384. 
Mancado, ^Sanchez ^e) his estimate of the quantity of gold 

and silver whieh bais flowed into Eiurope since 149i2, III, 

403. 
Monchva, (QmM de) viceroy of Mexico, entrusts the au^ 

perintendancy of the Desiigue to father C^rpr^L, H, 

142 
JdondavOf 9> military post, IJ^ 283. 
Mmteleone^ (Jhike of) his svealth» I, 227 — ^Moni^jnent 

erected by bim to Cortez, II, 52 — Wï» house is sitiN^jited 

where thp palace of Mont^ziuoa stood^ II, ^O-^ee ^t^o, 

{Casa del). 
Moore, (HamiUpn) how he fixed the position of Vera Cni2, 1, 

jpoiii. 
4(anto2ipo, (fierria de) \}i» jn^WQix pn the metallurgical trfii^t« 

ment of minerals, JR, 254. 
Uontanos, (Franmco) whethçr he entered th^ Crater of |;he 

^Popocatepetl, III, 475- 
Monterey, {Count de) viceroy of Mexico, sends Onate to .New 

Mexico, n, 309. 
U&nterey {shell of) III, 83- 
Monterey, bishoprick— Its revenues, I, 231. 
\ Monterey f town of the intendancy of San Luis Fotosi, II, 

283. 
Monterey^ in New California— Its geographical position, I, Ivi 

— See San Carlos de Monterey > 
fdcyntesclaros, {Juan de Mendo^o y fymçL Marquis de) vicerc^ 

of Mexico, praised, II, 48. 
MontesclaroSf town, II, 305. 
Montezuma, see Moteuczoma. 
Moqui, a territory inhabited by savage Indjans, H, 287^-Town 

Tvhich Father Garces found there, II, 315. 
Moquihuixp last king of Tlatelolco, II, 27. 
Moraleda, {Don Jose) his voyage, I, 42 ; IV, 285* 
Moron» description of its mines, III> 212, 224. 



Mortmain of the clergy ; if it is contrary to the pro^resft of 

agriculture, III, 1Q2« 
Moteuczoma, true name of Montezuma, II, 9, (X) — TwQ 

prinoss of that name, ibid. — ^Limits of their empire, I« 

11. 
Motezuma, (Antonio) author of a manuj^cript on the history of 

Mexico, II, 74 (*). 
Moietuma^ (Pedro) son of Montezuma, II — See tohtMlica' 

huatzin, 
Mothes, (M. Erederic) his memoir en the mines of Potosi, UI, 

171 (t). 
Motolina, author of a manuscript history of Mexico, 11^ 

74 (*). 
Moyotla, one of the quarters of Tenochtitlan, II, 28. 
Mozinoy (Don Francisco) his botanical labours, and his voyage 

to Nootka, II, 370 — ^Uis vocabulary of the Nootkian lan- 
guage, II, 346. 
Muer to, desert, II, 310. 
Mulattoe?, I, 130 ; II. 344. 
Mulberries, the government prevents their being cultivated in 

Mexico, II, 517. , 

Murex of Mexico, II, 83. 

Murphy, (Don Thomas) his patriotic views, I, 1.12. 
Muslin, quantity imported into Mexico in 1803, IV, 45» 

46. 
Mutis, (Jose CeksHno) his great botanical .labours, I« 

215 — He discovered the mercury mine of Quindiu, 111, 

306. 
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Nabajoa, mountains, II, 287. 

NacQgdoch, the nearest Spanish post to Louiaiana^ 11^ 278» 
Nadal^ (Pedro) oaak^ astronomical x>baerrotioi»a pn the Rii> 
de Salzas, n, 29^ 



Ntthualtfcs^ thw arrival in Mexico. I, \3d. 
Naih^ quantity imported into Vera Cruz in 180a, IV^ 
45. 

Napestla, river, may be identical with the Arkansas, If, 
313. 

Ntitvaez, (Panfik) his excursions, D., 337. 

Nasas, river, II, 294. 

Natchitochesy a country of the United States of America, 
bounded by the intendancy of San Luis Potosi, U, 276. 

Nauhcampatepetl, {Coffre de Perote) one of the most elevated 
summits of the Cordillera of Mexico, I, 62 — Signification 
of this name, ibid. (*). 

Navarete, (Pedro Fernandez de) his estimate of the quantity 
of gold and silver which has flowed into Europe since 149% 
in, 405. 

NtxmncopOf discovers the mine of Huancavelica, IIÎ, 810. 

Necker, his estimate of the quantity of gold and silver which 
has flowed into Europe rince 1492, III, 410. 

Née, (M. Louis) botanist of the expedition of MalaspioA, II, 
377. 

Negros, not numerous in Mexico^ I, 236 — ^Laws favourable to 
their freedom, I, 241. 

Nemontemi, complementary days of the Mexican yeai^, II, 
361. 

NevadOf signification of this word, II, 191 (f). 

Nem-Alhum^ see New CaUfomia. 

NéW'Biscatfy province, II, ^SiStr I '<: - ' 

New California, province — ^Its coasts were surveyed by a 
Spanish expedition and by Vancouver, I, Ivi— Its extent, 
II, 235 — Is also called New Albion, II, 337 — ^Missions 
and presidios which the court of Spain has established 
there, II, 338 — ^Its climate, U, 340 — ^Increase of its popu- 
lation, II, 343 ; and of the produce of the soil, ibid, — 
Nations who inhabit it, II, 345 — ^Difierenoe between their 
language, and the Aztec, II, 346 — ^Their taste for hot- 
baths, n, 348 — ^Their occupations, II,'^349 — ^Animals of 



^ max. 

New Galifomia,^ 11^ 35P;--Jiikffib&a. j¥(lj^ Spaaiaids 
hare founded in that country. 11^ ^53 ;, IV, 300. v 

New GalkiOf kingdomr— Its extent» I* 270. . - 

New Grenada, viceroyalty — Mercury which it fumi^^ UI^ 
306-^Quantity of precious metals which it. furnish^ III» 
^79 — ^Balance of its annual commerce» JV» 128-*Net 
revenue which the king of Spain, derives from it» IV» 240-— 
Its gross revenue» IV» 241. 

New Leon, kingdom» II» 272. 

New Mexico, province — Its extent» II» 307 — ^Its clinpt^, II, 
310 — ^Its rivers» II» 311 — Indians inhabiting it» II» 313-^Iti 
towns» II» 316 et seq. 

New Navarre, see Sonora, province. 

New Santander, province» U» 272. 

New Santander^ town» II» 282. 

"New Spain, maps of that country» I» ii — See map (reduced) 
of the kingdom of New 5/7aio— Geographical positions of 
that country determined by astronomical observations» 
I» cxxxiv— cxliii — ^Points of which the heights have been 
measured, I» cxliv. et seq. — ^Extent of the country, I» 5 ; 
II» 1 ; IV» 322 — ^It is the most, important possession of 
the Spaniards» I» 9— «Limits of the country, I» 10 — ^This 
name originally designated only Yucatan, I» 11 — ^It is 
not synonimous with Anahuac» I» 12 — Comparison of its 
extent and population with those of Spain and the 
United States of America» I» 13t— Configuration . of its 
i^oasts» I, 16— Points at which this country isf narrowest 
between the two seas» and project of joining these two 
seas» . I» 18-— See communications, &c.-— Physical view of 
the country» I» 46-*Its climate» I» 47 — Construction of its 
mountains» I, 48 — ^Description of their Table liaiids» 
1» 56 — Of their highest summits» I» 62-— Climate of die 
poasts, I» 64 — ^Distinction of the country into terras 
talientes temphàas and frias, I» 65— iHeights at . which 
die metals are found» I» 70— Navigable rivers» I» IX'^ 
I«ake8» I, 73— -V^tation, I» 73— Sfe ficma and vege^ 



fkiMet— Limit» of snow»; I, 74— Heatt of dUiximeit, T, 75— 
Rains, I, 70-<-Baitliqiiaké8 and vôlcsiric etpTôsiiond, I, 
78 — ^Physical advantages' of this coutttfjr, I, 79— ï)epend- 
enoe in windi ft is on the Havanah \rith inspect to its 
military defitace, F» dS-^Bangenf -of iiîivigation on its 
eoast, iME^-^Population» I, 278 ; n. Ï — See tins word — 
Krisions of the tenitory, 1st, before the Count de Galvez 
into ten provinces, I, 265 — ^2d, Into fifteen intendancies 
and districts, I, 266 — 3d, Into three regions, I, 268 — 
4tb, Into the kingdoms of Mexico and New Galicia, I, 
270 — ^5th, Into New Spain proper and internal provinées, 

I, 271 — ^Its limits to the north and j^ea^, I, 273 — Com- 
parison of its extent and population with those of some 
other countries, I, 274— Division of the internal provinces» 

II, 279 — Surface and population* according' to the terri- 
tehrial divisions, I, 380-^DîspropOrtion between ttie "inten- 
dancies wirii respect to their extent^ I, 282 ; with respect 
to their population, I, 284 — ^Their relative population, 
I, 285— Statistical analysis of New Spain, H, 1— Ist, In- 
tendancy of Mexico, H, 3^ — 189 — See Mexico ; 2d, of 
Puebla, II, 190—203 ; 3d, of Guanaxuato, IT, 204—207— 
4th, of ValladoHd, II, 208—226; 5th, of Guadalaxara, II, 
227—231 ; 6th, of Zacatecas, IÏ, 232— 234 ; 7th, of Oaxaca, 
n, 235—242 ; 8th, of Merida, IF, 243— 249 ; 9th, of Vera 
CrU2f, II, 250— 270 ; lOth, of San Luis Potosî, It, 271— 
283; 11th, ofDurarigo, II, 284—295; Ï2th, of Sonora, 
IF, 29<5— 306 ; I3th, province of New Mexico, II, 307— 
31»; 14t^, of Old California, 1Ï, 319—334 ; 15th, of New 
Caftfomia, H— 335, 355— See the detail under thèse dif- 
fei^nt words: Paehla, Guanàxûdto, Valtadolid, &c. 
CtffSory ticw off thé Great -Oceiatt, from the port of San 
Francisco to the ifussian seftUemetitSy II, 357— Voyages 
which hanfe* Seen' undertaken there, II, 359 — See 
Ù!^Mhy Hàd^ VukéyruOi Ferez, Secefa, Ayalaj Sodega, 
Martinex Boro, JSI^a, Fidalgo, Malaspina — State of the 
agricufture of Wew Spain, tt 400— III, 103 — See 
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agrieHUurét ê$rmi^ pMt$^ ffe g 0kêêeê «é trtle 6l tlie 

mines, m/ 104 — 454 — See mtites-— State of the iHEmifec- - 

tures, U^ 455- '^W <8eg MéHii^eie<«re9-^State of the 

cmmtAerbei HI» 489'^IV^ 209^*f-4§ee (Hmimefice---FiiNneè!r; 

IV, 205— See r«?«iwe— Military State, lY,] 247-*-284— 

Ste force (off^d,) ifc = 

New Spam proper j its extent, I, 270. 
Nezahualcojotl, king of Tezcuco, II, 117. 
Nicaragua, (Lake of) might serve to effeetuflle a conmiunica- 

tion betvireen the two seas, I, 23* 
Night, {melancholy) what period bo called in the history of 

Mexico, H) 10. 
Nino, [Andre) affirmed that there watjoo stnit botvi^n South' 

and North America, iV,. 19. 
NipafOfo^ diviâky of the Califomians^ II, 332. 
Niza^ {Marcoi de) made astronomioal obserratbna on the JBÂo 

d^ Balzas, U, 29(^-^His ftibulous «ccount» of the town of 

Cibola, II, 323. 
Nixa, {Taddeo de) a bq>tked Indian, author of a manuscript 

work on the history of Mexico, II, 74 (*). 
Noble Indians, see Caciques. 
Nockistongo, ^nihtefYeneotts gaUerf of) Ualory of that wotit^ 

II, 125, et seq. 
Nombre de Ufloê, txmmr il, M4^ 
Nopaleros, planters who reaiLthe cochineal» lU^ 77. 
Nordenflycht, (the Bar&àdêy U» gedt^gUnk dÉAiet, ^ V 

3^11. 
Norte, (Rio del) may fiEidlitate the oommeiov ieiwveÉ^ tile 

«wo moAs I, 22^I>escnptkKof that merr Q, 311-^Itf fogâ 

in 1752, n, 31 2w 
Nortes 4^ Ekeso arfoMd^ aorlfc lAiièi M Bfenoo, !(.< 

Nootka, (Bay of) was yisited before Cook by Juan JftMk, 
II, 364; and named port of San Ldmiiov Wfi ■■■>flgttli« 
mef^ ^iiUcli the SpeoDMMb mado ûmf% VL^ 969mi)$^ 
eription of the country, II, 373— Diacossion between 
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Spain and the English resp^Bcdng th^ possession^ II, 373, 

et »eq. !:'•[, 

Nuestra S^ùra de Guadalupe, a mmeral spring, I|, 101. - 
NuXez (Alnar) Cabeza de Vaca^ his voyage to New California» 

11,336. 
Nuts, amount idported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, S3 ; in 

1803. IV, 44. 
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OatSy their cultivation in Mexico, U, 484. 

Oaxaca, bishoprick — ^Its revenues, I, 231* 

Oaxaca, intendancy — ^Number of ecclesiastics contained in 
it, I, 230 (*)— Its extent and climate, II, 2d5-^Aztee 
monuments which it contains, II, 238 — Cochineal- is 
cultivated there, U, 241 — Its towns and mines, JI,'24I ; 
UI, 127. 

Oaxaca, valley, forms the marquisate of Corteà:, II, 

7 (t) 
Oaxaca, town, II, 24. 

Obrajes, great cloth manufactories at Queretaro, III, 

462. 
Obregon, licenciado— his project for preserving Mexico from 

inundations, II, 123. > 

Ohregons first Count of Valenciana, III, 193. 
Obregon {Dan Ignacio) information furnished by him to the 

author, I, Ixxxviii. <. . 

Obsidian^ found among the ruins of the Casa Grande» II, 

302 — ^Mines of, wrought by the Aztecs, HI, 116. . 
Oca^ {oxalis tuherosf^^ Its cultivation in Mexico, I, 500^ 
OcaTio (Rodriguez) discovers the mines of Chota, . Ill, 

•343. ■ .s ■;: -v--) •. . Lv>'; 
Oceloxôchitl^seQ CacwnUe^ ^ 
Ocoltaifh salt work of the intendancy of Fuebla, II, 199. 



OctUt see Ptii^tie. 

Oil^ (Imtseed) amount imported iqto M^ico ia , 1803^ 

rV, 44. ^* . -i , ., . , 

OUofoliveiy amount imported i^to'.YèraCjriiz,- in 1802, TV^ 
3S; in 180-3, IV, 44; in 18Û4, WiiaW.,..,.; , 

OldC(UiforniaySeeCaUfomia.K. il: ^ *' .: ^i . . 

Opines, amoifnt imported into Vera. Cruz iQ< 1802»; IV^ 33; 
in 1803, IV, 44. 

Ùlive tree^ thé government endeatburs to previKit it;9 cultiva^ 
tion, II, 517* 1 . :. . 

Olmas, (Andres de) author ofa mat^uscrîp^ bîstpry.of the 
conquest of Mexico,. II,- 74. (t): . >• .. 

Ôltmànns {M. Jahbo) his opemtîons respecting ^P geo- 
graphy of Mexico, I, xerii, c, oxxx; I, 272» II, 
210. (*) 

Onate^ {Juan de) his conquest of New Mexico, II, 
309. 

OpelomsaSf {County of) province of Louisiana, bounded by 
Mexico, II, 277. 

Ordas, (Diego) whether he descended into the Grater of 
the Popocatepetl, III, 473^He discovered thp rivser of 
H^asaeuakd, IV, 18. .. / ..v'. 

OrganoSf {los) mountains, II, 28. 

Orizabay mouitti^n-'-donftisîoii. 'whkli prevails in \ht maps 
of Jefferys^ aiid Artowsraitk with- respect to this mountain* 
I, xivb^ït xs one of the higlibst summits of the Cor- 
dillera of Mexico, I, 62 — ^Description of that mountain^ 

n,257. * • • •'■••• .-■•:■*• 

Orizaba, town. H, 270. 

Oro, {Real del) mines, II, 226- • -'\ 

Oropeza, a title belonging to the fiimily of the Inoa Sayii'fl'u-' 

pac, I, 201. 
Orta {Don Bernardo de) captain of the poi% 'iof . Vets 

Cruz — ^His meteorological ob8enn|ktions^> - .1^ i 84^ IVy 

196. ' " . .' ..!!:.'.-■.■ • '.y.'ii I, y. 

Ofttmury, province» Ily 297. , : l"»- . : .-> 
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Oterot (Pedro lÀnkno) one of the undertakers of the mine 6f 
Valenciana, III» 194. 

OtefMat {Dm Juan Joie) how he fixed the lon^tiide of 
Duntngo, I, Ixffî— -Hii pka ci that town, I, Izxriii-^ 
HiA calbuladon of the aur&ce of Meuco, n, 272 ; of 
the pyramUl^ of Teotihuacan» 11, 63-— Hia reaear^es 
req)ecting the ' euTirona of the town of Durango, H» 
291. 

OtomiteSf a wandering tribe to the north of Mexico» If 1%; 
in the intendancy of Valladeiid, 11^ 222. 

Ounigigah^ see JRtoér of Peace, 

Ovando^ riches sent by him into Europe» HI, 425. 

Owhyhèe, island— Was :discoyered before Cook», by the 
Spaniards» IV» 82. 
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Pachucdt river, I|» 108. 

PacliucOf town of the intendancy of Mexieo» H» 188— * 

Description of its mines» III; 212. 
Packthreads amount imported into Vera Cms in 1802,. IV, 

36; in 1803, IV, 47. 
PadiUa (Christobal de) his project for draining the valley of 

Mexico by the natural gulphs of Oculma» II» 135. 
Pagaza^ (Don Jwm- de) his mi^ of New Galidaand New 

Biscay, I, Ixxx. 
Pages f his . joumçy by land firom Louisiana to Acapulco» U» 

279. 
PalqfoXf (Don Juan de) bishop of Pueble and vieeroy of 

Mexico— His- instructioa respecting the Desague» II. 

109. (*) 
Pomes, Indians, II» 205. 
Manama, (Isthmus oj) uncertainty which prevails respecting 

its form and its breadth» I» 29 ; IV» 163— Causes of dieun^ 

heahhinessofthexountry» IV» 153% 

6 
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PanucOf river» II, 250. 

PapagaUo, tempest, I, 86. 

Papaloapan^ river, II, 254é 

Papahua, Tlemacazque or Teopixquif Toltec and Aztec priests/ 

n, 65. 

Papaloila, river, II, 107^ 

Papantloy {pyramid of) monumenit of the Aztecs, 11^ 

258. 
PapaSy see Potatoe. 
Paper^ none manu&ctured in Mexico, III, 466 — ^Amount an^ 

nuaily imported into Vera Cruz, IV, 31. 
Papevy {wlnté) amount imported into Vera Cruz by individuals 
in 1802, rV^ 33, 35 ; in 1803, IV, 45, 46 ; on account of 
Ûït king in 1802, IV, 43 ; in 1803, IV, 51— Amount im- 
ported into Vera Cruz in 1804, IV, 364. 

Paper, {foul) amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 
33; in 1803, IV, 46. 

Parallel of great heights, geological phenomenon, II, 220. 

Parallelism of beds, observed in great extents of coiùitry, IIl^ 
177. (§) 

Parras, hke, I, 73 ; II, 294. 

Parras, town, II, 294, 

Partido, (i^) a river whose existence is problematical, I, 
24. 

Pasco, {mines of) III, 39l. 

Pascuaro, or Patzquaro, town, I^ 224. 

Pasquiaro, town, &, 294. 

Passage to the north-west of America, a problem which occupied' 
the Spaniards of the 16th century, II, 359. 

Passo {Rio del) may serve to establish a communication be- 
tween the two seas, FV, 23. 

Passo del Norte, a military post, 'II, 317 — Description of tfe'e 
country where it is situated, ibid, 

Patzcuaro, lake, I, 73 ; H, 208. 

Pavon, {M. DonJom) one of the heads of the botamcaf expe- 
dition of Penir I» 21 5. 
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Payifs, Indians who periodically visit the Huayte^as and Cho* 

nos Islands» IV, 286. 
Peace^ {rwer of) may fedlitate the eonnnumcation between 

the two seas» I» 19. 
Pearl fishery, in California^ II» 328» III» 79. 
Pecos, river» pedÉaps identical with the Red Rhrer of NatchI» 

toches,II»3l3. 
P^a, (Don Thomas de la) the associate of Juan Perez— -His 

manuscript journal» II» 368. {*) 
Pmon de tos Bams, a porphyriâc roek wUdb contains a spring 

of mineral water» It» 101. 
Pensions paid by the govemmeùt— Their amount, IV» 281* 
Pepper, amount imported into Vera Cmz in 1802, IV, 

35. 
Perez {Don Juan) his voyage to the north-west of America» 

II, 363---He was in the seKs of Nootika beftM Cook, II» 
364. 

Pericues, people of California» II» 232. 

Perote, town» II, 2*69. 

Perote, (Coffre de) see Coffre» 

'Peru, its' population, I, 92 — Mercury which the kingdom 
âiroishes» UI» 308 — ^Produce of its gold and -silver mines» 
in, 337— -Celebrated mines of this kingdom» m» 338— 
division of the kingdom into provinces and intendan* 
cies, in, 340 — ^Process of amalgamation followed there» 

III, 350— Balance of its commerce, HI, 128-->Net reve» 
nue which the king of Spain derives from it» IV» 240^— 
Gross revenue of that viceroyâlty» IV» 241 — ^Its armed force» 
IV» 267. . 

Petatlan, viQagè, II» 2 1 1 • 

Philippine Islands, precious metals annually carried there from 

Mexico» IV, 74 — Supply annually drawn by them from 

Mexico» for expence of administration» IV», 236-»l%eir 

gro^s revenue» IV» 24 1 . 
Piastres, quantity coined in 1790 at the mint of Folosi» 

111,378. 
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Pichardo (Father Don Jae Antonio) a learned monk of San 
Felipe Neri at Mejdco, I, Ixxvii ; II, 22, (*) 

Pilchards^ amount annually imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, 
IV, 33— See Ftshy (salted). 

Pimas, a tribe of Indians, II» 298. 

Pimento, quantity imported into Mexico in 1803, IV, 
46. 

Pimento of Tabasco, province which produces it, II, 253— 
Amount annually exported from Vera Cruz, IV, 31 ; in 
1802, IV, 37; in 1803, IV, 48— Influence which the 
edict of free trade had on its exportation, IV, 100. 

Pimeria, district, II, 29d— Divided into Alta and Baxa, II, 
299. 

Pimeria Alia, (mounttnns qf) I, 63. 

Pinahuizapan, see Perote. 

Pinadoro, (Bemal de) bis expedition to California^ U, 
329. 

Ptite», (Bay of) at present Monterey in New California-^ 
See Monterey. 

PiitachioSf (earth) See JIfiiini. 

Pitchy quantity imported into Mexico in 1803, IV, 47. 

Pite, amount exported from Mexico in 1803, IV, 40— See 
also Maguey* ^ 

P4ant8y (aromatic) amount iniported into Vera Cruz, in 1802, 
IV, 33 ; in 1803, IV, 44. 

Planté of New Spam, I.— Plants serving for food to the 
people: Ist. TBjp banana, II, 414; 2nd, the manioc, 
II, 429; 3d, maize, 11, 439; 4th, European Cereaha, 
U, 451; 5th, the poUtoe, H, 484; 6th, the oca, 11, 
500 ; 7tfa, the igname, Una. ; SOi, batates, II, 503 ; 9th, 
the cacomite, B, 505; 10th, the tomati, ibid.; 11th, 
the earth pistaduo, ibid.; 12th, pimento, i6td.; 13th, the 
chimalatl, H, 506 ; 14th, rice, îM. ; 15th, aU tiie kitehen 
herbs and frvit trees of Europe, 11^ 509,-»II, Plants 
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fiirnishing raw materia^ for ndatiu&ctures and com- 
li^erc^ 111^ 1; Is^ the sugar cane» 111^2; 2d, cotton» 
III, iB; 3d, flax and hemp. III, 20 ; 4th, coffee, m, 21 ; 
5th, cocoa. III, 23^; 6th, vanilla, lU, 27 ; 7th, sarsaparilla, 
jn, 36 ; 8th, Jalap, Ijl, 37 ; 9th, Tabasco, HI, 39 ; llkh, 
indigo. III, 44— ^Botanical details respecting the planta 
cultivated in Neiy Spaii), IV, 335 — See also Vegetables. 

Platano, a species of banana, II, 417. 

JPlatina, is not found in Mexico, lU, 150; Qor in the vi|pe- 
«)yalty of Buenos Ayres, III, 354 (*) ; is ipun4 at- Clvoco 
and Barbacoas, HI, 285. 

Poitos, a species of Indian slaves, I, 238^ 

Fomarf a baptised In()iaii, author of a manuscript on the 
history of Mexico, II, 74. (*) 

Ponce, a baptised Indian, author of a manuscript on tha 
history of Mexico, II, 74. (*) 
/ fdpaycMi quantity of gold coined there between ^738 ancl 

1794, m, 381. 
/ Popocatepeth the highest siunmit of the Cprdillem'of Mex«i 

ico, I, 62 — Signification of that name, iMd. (^)«— Its 
height, II, 50 — Was its crateii visited by Di^o Ordas ? 
m, 478. 

Papulation of New Spain, I, 89, et seq. 110; IV, 127 — ^It 
is greater in the interior thfn on the coasts, I, 91-— It 
has increased since the arrival of the Spaniards, I, 95r— 
Its state in 1793, I, 97 — It has greatly augmented since» 
I, 99— Relation of the births to the deaths, I, 101— -Fro^ 
portion of the births and death!» to the population, I, 105 ; 
compared with othçr countries, I, 107 — State of the popu- 
lation in 1803, 1, 109t--Causes which arrest its progress: 

' 1st, the small-pox, I, 111; 2d, the matlazahuati/ 1» 117; 
3d, famine, I, 119 — The labour of the mines ought not 
to be included among the causes, I, 123; nor the yellow 
fever, I, 128 — See YeUow Fever — ^The: population is very 
little increased by the arrival of new colomsts, î^kU^ 
pfffçrçnt casts of inhabitants, 1, 130 : 1st, Indians, 1, 131-^ 
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20S ; 2d, Whites. I, 204—235 ; 3d, Negroes, II, 236 ; 
4th, casts of mixed blood, I, 243 ^ proportion of males to 
females, I, 247— Rdation between the longevity and the 
difference of casts, I, 250— Influence of the mixture of 
casts on society, I, 257— Comparison of the population 
with that of some other countries, I, 257— Population 
according to the territorial ^visions, I, 280— Dbpropor- 
tion between the population of the different intendancies, 
I, 284 — ^Relative population of the intendancies, I, 
285. ' . 

Porto BeUOf measures taken by the Grovemor Emparan to 

improve its climate, IV, 154. 
Porto Rico, island — Supply which it annually draws from 

Mexico for the expences of administration, IV, 235. 
Pêrts of New Spam, their relative importance, IV, 1 18. 
Ports, projected in place of Vera Cruz, I, 82. 
Pontioru, (geogrcqthkcd) of Mexico determined by astrono- 
mical observations, I, cxxxiv— cxliii. 
Possessions, (Russian) in Jmerka, prcject formed by the 
Court of Madrid for attacking them, II, 387— Position 
of these ftctories, II, 389. 
Posts, established by Count florida Blaùca from Paraguay 
to the north-west coast of North America, I, 7 — 
Annual amount of the post-office revenue in Mexico, IV, 
214. ^ ^4 

Potatoe, its introduction into Mexico, U, 484 * It is 
indigenous in Pern— Discussion on this subject, II, 
3£f 488-i-Its actual cultivation, II, 496. 

Pétosiy (Ftceroyaltp qf Buenos Ay res) quantity of silver 
extracted firmn its mines. III, 171 — ^Royal duties paid 
on the silver extracted from the Cerro de Potosi, m, 
356— Result of this Table, III, 360— Produce of its 
mines. III» 362^Mimng from 1556 to 1789, ID, 
372— Diminution of the contents of its minerals. III, 374 — 
Manner in which they were antiently treated, UI, 375—^ 
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Amalgamation is introduced there» III» 377"— Quantiqr of 
piastres coined there in 1790» III» 37S. 

Poultry^ rare before the conquest» III» 52* 

Powder, (gun) its manu&cture is a royal monopoly» m» 
469 — ^The only exisdng manufactory, III, 470— 
Amount manofactured, III, 471 — ^Amount of the an- 
nual revenue drawn by the king from the sale of tlits 
commodity, IV, 214. 

Presidios, object of their establishment, IV» 256. 

Prisons, expence to the state, IV, 231. 

Productions of the animal Icingdom in Mexico, HI, 4Ô— 
95 — See Zoology. 

productions of the mineral kingdom qf Mexico, IH, 104— 
323— See Mines. 

Productions of the vegetable kingdom of Mexico, 11, 414*^111, 
46 — See Plants and Vegetables, 

Ptoduce of land, its annual value. III, 97* 

Provincias internas, their divisions : 1st, into internal pro- 
vinces of the viceroyalty and of the commandant, I, 
271 ; 2d, into eastern and western, Ï, 279 — Country 
comprehended in them, l, 280 — ^Their surface and po* 
pulation, ibid. — ^Their relative population, II, 2. 

Prunes, amount imported into Mexico in 1803, IV 
44. 

Puebla, intendancy — Number of ecclesiastics contained in 
it, I, 230 (*J*— Its extent and population, II, 19(^— 
Proportion of the casts, II, 197— Number of the towns 
and villages, II, 198 — Its industry, II, 199*— Its salt 
works, ibid, — ^Its marble, ibid, — ^Language of the inha- 
bitants, ibid, — Its towns, II, 200— Its relative population» 
II, 203 — Its mines, i6id.— Its manufactures» III, 461. 

Puebla de los Angeles, capital of the intendancy of Pueblar— 
Its population, II, 200 — Its manu^Etctures, III» 461— 
467. 

Puente del Salio, bridge of the cascade of the Desague de 
Huebuetoca» II» 152. ' ' 



Puerca, river, II, 271» S 12. 

Pulque^ a liquor made of the jmce of the Magney, H, 521 r— 

Produce of the impost on this liquor, IV, 216. 
Pulque de mahis, a spirituous liquor made of maize^ II, 

449. 
Purificaciony town, II, 231. 
Purisnma^ celebrated mine of Catorce— Its wealth. III, 

211. 
Purimma Concepcion, village of California, II, 353. 
Purissima Concepcum de Alamos de Catorce^ mines, II, 

283. 
Pyramids of San Juan de TeotUiuacan^ II, 63-r'Their hdght, 

i6i(f.— Their antiquity, II, 64 — ^Interior construction, t6id.— 

Their height, compared with that of the pyramids of 

Egypt and Cholula, II, 195. (t) 
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Quadra, (Don Juan de la Bodega y) how he fixed the posi^ 
tion of San Lucas, I, Iv — ^His map of California, I, boad— 
His voyage to the north-west coast of America, n, 365, 
et seq, 

Qtuirterons, a Mexican cast, I, 245. 

Quauhnakua^:, see Cuemavaca, 

QuoMhtemotzin, last kii^ of Mexico, II, 57 (^)— -Heroic anec* 
dote of that prince, U, 77* 

Quauhtitlan, see Guautitlan. 

Queretaro, town of the intendaney of Mexico— -Proportion 
between the casts who inhabit it, and between the sexes, 
I, 254 — Its population, I> 188— Its manu&ctures. III, 460 
—467. 

Quetlabaca, king of Mexico-rSee CuUlakuatziti, 

QuuUjislant see Cmahuitzla. 

Quimper, (Don Manuel) his voyage to Nootka, U^ 
380. 
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Qumqutnop amount imported into Vera Cruz in .1802» 
IV, 36 ; exported in 1802, IV, 37— It has not been 
aucceasfully used in the yellow fever, IV, 189— Natural 
affinities of the Genus Cinchona, II, 402 {*) — See alio 
Vegetables. 

Qumterons, a Mexican cast, n, 245. 

Qifiroga, (Vasco de) first bishop of Mechoacan, the bene&ctor 
-of the Indians, 11, 225. 

Qmrotes^ a nation of New California, II, 345. 

Quimra, a fiibulous town, H, 303— 324 (*) ; m, 298 («). 

Qtttfcano, {Dim Joief) his table of the mine of Valenciaoa» 
in, 164. (♦) 



R. 



Raqxidura, (ratm of) forms à communication between the 

Atlantic Ocean and South JSea, 1, 40. 
Bayas, mines, 11, 206. 
Raynal, his opinion of the wealth of the mines of New 

Mexico, II, 307 — ^His estimate of the quantity of gold 

and silver which has flowed into Europe since 1492, III, 

405. 
Real del Monte, description of its mines. III, 212. 
Beales de minas, their nomenclature, III, 119, et seq. 
Reales de plata, three species of coins of that name. III, 

36Ô. (t) 
Regla, {Count of) his wealth, I, 225 — He is proprietor of the 

mines de la Biscaina, UI, 218. 
Reinaga, {Juan de) introduced camels into Peru, IV, 

15. 
Repariimientos, oppression which the Corregedors exerdsed 

on the Indians — They are suppressed by Charles m, I, 

183. . 
Reifenue of New Spain— Influence which the freedom of 



trade lias bad on its increase, IV, 102— Its annual amount, 
IV, 206 — ^Its branches ; 1st, Revenue from the produee of 
the mines, IV, 209 ; 2nd, from the manufistcture of tobacco, 
IV, 210 ; 3rd, Alcavalas, IV, 211 ; 4th, Indian capitation, 
IV, 212 ; 5th, Duty on pulque, IV, 213 ; 6th,Almoxarifiei^, 
IV, 214 ; 7th, sale of cruzada, post, sale of powder, annata, 
cards, stamps, duty on cock-fighting, i^. ; 8th, Du^ 
on snow, IV, 215 ; Comparison between the years> 1746 
and 1804, IV, 216 ; Amount of the tax per head, IV, 
217 ; Expence of collection, IV, 219 — ^Amount of die 
net revenue or lÀquvdjo remÀsthle^ IV, 236 ei teg.— See also 
Expeacei* 

RevillagigedOf (Count de) viceroy of Mexico— -Enumeration 
of the inhabitants of Menco made by his orders, I, 96— 
Police established by him in the streets of Mexico, 11, 
44 — ^Expedition sent out by him to Nootka, }I, 380 — 
Table of the revenues, of the state and expences of coW 
lection drawn up by his orders, IV, 221 ; and .of the 
public expence, IV, 224— His administration praised, IV, 
234. 

Riberaf (Enriquez de) archbishop of Mexico, viceroy of Mexi- 
co, U, 142. 

Rice — ^Its cultivation is neglected in Mexico, 11, 506 — Quan- 
tity imported in 1803, IV, 47. 

Rio — ^All the words compounded with this must be sought for 
under the annexed word. 

Rio, (Don Andres del) professor of mineralogy in the school of 
mines of Mexico, I, Ixxxvii, 217 ; 11, 223. 

RiverOf (Don Pedro de) — ^His itineraries, I, Jxi. 

Rixi, (Josse) monk, sowed the first European grain at Quito, 
I, 452. 

Roads which cross the valley of Mexico, II, 7=— Those of 
New Spain the most firequented by commerce, IV, 1— - 
Thar division into longitudinal and transversal, t6û2.-^De- 
^ption of the road firom Mexico to Acapulco, IV, 3; 
from Mexico to Vera Cms, IV, 6 } from Perote to Vqri^ 



INDEX. 

Cruz, IV, 8 ; from Mexico to Vera Cruz by Orizaba, IV, 

12. 
Roberedo, (Don Antonio) astronomer at the Havannah — ^How 

he fixed the longitude of Mexico, I, xxx. 
Robertson — His estimate of the quantity of gold and 

silver which has flowed into Europe since 1492, in, 

409. 
BobledOy a defile in New Mexico, dangerous for travellers, U, 

310. 
Rocks $ formations; geological constitution of New Spain ; 

general considerations, I, 55 et seq. ; HI, 1 28 et seq. ; 

IV, 349 — I. primitive rocks : granite and gneiss, II, 236 ; 

III, 213, 306, 387 ; micaceous slate, glimmer-schiefer, 

II, 130, 134, 148 ; primitive slate, ur-thonschiefer. III, 

131, 134, 176, 226; serpentine. III, 131, 176, (Syenite, 

III, 176, 180, 183, 210)— II. Transition rocks: transition 
slate, ubergangsthonschiefer, III^ 205, 210 ; (transition 
green-stone. III, 180) ; transition porphyry, ubergangs 
porphyr. III, 132, 134, 180, 182, 205, 208, 254 ; grau. 
wakke, transition sand-stone, U, 233, III, 132, 205, 208 ; 
transition lime-stone, ubergangskalkstein, II, 199 ; III, 

132, 183, 207 — III, Secondary rocks : old sand stone. III, 
178, 206 (slate clay, schieferthon, coal. III, 301, 321); 
^Hmitive lime-stone, alpenkalkstein. III, 133, 210, 213, 
226, 311, 315, 344, 349 ; jura lime-stone, jura-kalkstein, 
m, 133, 179, 206, 214 ; old gyps, alter gyps, UI, 214 t 
(rock salt, UI, 321) ; new sand stone, neuer bunter sand- 
stein, UI, 214, 311 ; new gyps, neuer gyps, UI, 214 ; new 
Or superior lime-stone, UI, 311 — ÏV. Alluvial rocks^ III, 
141, 150, 296, 306, 382, 385, 393, 422— V. Volcanick rocks, 
trap formation, II, 191, 210, 221,. 228, 257, 258, U, 213 ; 
trap porphyry, trap-porphyr, I, 61 (*), 74; 11,212, 272; 
III, 313, 214 ; basalt, amygdaloid, mandelstein, I, 76 ; 
II, 39. 207, 212, 215 ; III, 183, 210, 213 ; obsidian pearl- 
stone, U, 302 ; in, 116,214. 



INDEX. 

Rodriguez (Father i>ié*^o)«— How he fixed the longitude of 

Mexico, I, xxvi. 
Rodriguez (Don Juan Josef) assisted the author in the con- i, 

struction of geological maps, T, cxix. (f) 
Roman (Antonio) — His project for draining the valley of 

Mexico, n, 135. 
Romeros^ a rich Indian family at Cholula, I, 186. 
Rosario, town, II, 305. 
Raucau — ^Amount exported from Mexico in 1802, IV, 37 ; "ffr 

1803, IV, 48. 
Roxas (Don Juan) — 'His experiments on the temperature 

of the mineral waters of San Jose de Comangillas, II, 

207. 
Rubin de Celis^ found an aerolith near Olumpa^ II, 293. 
Ruis (Don HippoUto) — ^His voyage to Peru, I, 215. 
Rul (Don Diego) one of the proprietors of the mine of Var 

lenciana, m, 171. 
Rumsen, a nation of New California, II, 345-. 
Rye — Of its cultivation in Mexico, U, 483. 
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Sabina, a river which bounds the Spanish es|t|d>lis)ini^iit8 to 

the north-east, n, 281. 
Sabino de Santa Maria del Tule, a tree famous for the thick- 
ness of its trunk, II, 237. 
Sacks — ^Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 36 ; in 

1803, IV, 47 ; exported for other ports of Spanish America 

in 1802, IV, 38 ; in 1803, IV, 47. 
Saffron — ^Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 33 ; 

in 1803, IV, 44 ; in 1804, IV, 364. 
Sahagun, author of a manuscript on the histqry of ^exieo^ 

n,74.(*) 
Saint Charles of Perote, a fort, II, 269^— Its iipportance, IV, 

275. 



INDEX^ 

Saini Ddmtngo*-<Quaiitity of sugar exported by that island ia 

1788 and 1799» IE, ]4—Assi8tance which the Spanish part 
^ of that island drew annually from Mexioo for ei^iences of ad^ 

mim^ration, IV, 285. 
Saint-EUe (Motmtom)— Its height, I, 62 1 II, 378. 
Saini-Georget {Gulf of) one of the points by which a com^ 

inunication has been projected between the two seas» I». 

42. 
Sûmie^Croix (M. Felix Renmtùrd <26)— -Informadon fiir^ 

tiished by him respecting the commerce of India and 

China, and the sum of money axinoally sent there from 

Europe, HI, 444, IV,^9. 
Salamanca^ presidio, II, 244. 
Salamanca^ town, II, 206. 
Salaries of the viceroys and officers ; their annual acmoiHity 

IV, 231- 
SacedOf (Nemesco) commandant general of the provineias 

internas, I, 278^ 
SaUnas (Mar<pii8 de)-— See Vtlasco, 
Salmeron (Martin) a Mexican giant, I, 152!V 
Salsen, a nation of New California, H, 345. 
Sa,lt — Want of, in New Spahï, III, 321 — Amount imported 

into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 36; in 1803^ IV, 47 > in 

1804, IV, 364. 
SaîHllo, town, II, 294. 
^ Satto de Alvarado, name of a bridge att Mexiico, H, 73. 

Salto del Rio de Tula, extremity of the Desague de Huehuetoca, 

n, 152. 
Saloaiierra (Father Juan Maria)— His voyage to Califomia^- 

II, 323, 331 —His manuscript map, H, 335. (^) 
SamueSy a tribe of Indians, II, 205. 
San Antonio de Bejar, town, II, 283. 
San Antonio de los Cues, town, II, 242. 
San Antonio de Padua, village, II, 354. 
San Bias, port, U, 311. 
San Buenaventura, village, II» 353« 



INDEX. 

San Carlôi de Monterey» capital of New Caltfornia^ 11^ 

354. 
San Christohal, lake, II, 34. 
San Christohal {Marquis de) known in France by the name of 

M. Toreros, U, 225. 
San DiegOy village, II, 353« 
San Felipe y Santiago» town, II, 306— «See Cinaloa, 
San Fernando» village, II, 354. 
San Franmco» the most northern settlement of the Spanpnli, 

U, 335. 
San Francisco» village,. II» 3d5. 
San Gabriel» village, II, 354. 
San. Jacinto» now Moont-Edgecombe, discovered by Quadra, 

II, 36^. 
San Jos^» village of California — ^Its geogn^pihieal positioi^, I, 

lii — ^Detaib respecting this mbsion, 11, 333. 
San Jose de Comangillas» (Hot^springs) II, 207. 
San Jose del Parral» town, 11, 295.. 
San Juan Bauptista» village, U, 355. 
iSSofi Juan Capistrana» village, II, 353. 
San Juan del Rio» town of tiie Intendascy of Durango^ II, 

294. 
'San Juan del Rio» town of the Intendancy of Mexico; II, 

188. 
San Juan de TeoHhuacan — ^Two toltec pyramids there-— See 

Pyramids. • 

San Juan de Uhia» fort, II, 262 ; IV, 274. 
San Lorenzo» name given to the port of Nootka by Juan Perez 

before Cook, 11,. 364. 
SanXuea^^lta geographical position, I, Ivii. 
San Luis» province of the intendancy of San Luis Pototi». II, 

San Luis Obispo» viMage, II, 354. 

San Luis Potosi, intendancy— Its extent, II, 271-^Divi8bn 
of its territory, II, 272— Description of the country, II, 
273-*-Di8CU8sion respectbg its limits, U. 276 ; IV, 269^ 



INDEX. 

Descnjptton of tèe road leading to Louisiana, II» 279— -Its 

towns, U, 282. 
San Luis Potosi, town» II, 282. 
San Luis Rey de Erancia, village, II, 353. 
San Miguel {Don Antonio de) — ^Bishop of Valladolid— Memoir 

presented by him to the king 4n favour of the Indians, 

I, 189. 
San Miguel el grande^ town of the intendaney of Guadalazara, 
• II, 207— Its manufectures, HI, 460. 
San Pedro f a river which disappeared, II, 212, 217. * 
San Pedro de Batopilas, town, II; 295. 
San Pedro de JoruHo^ .hacienda^ H, 212. 
San Pedro dé Tlakitay a village built on the dike^ which 

separates the Lakes of Chalco and Xochimilco, II,' 111.' 
Sai Roman (Marquis de) director of the mint of Mexico» 

m,479. ^ ' 

San Saba, river, II, 2/1. • 

Sandoval {Gonzales de) — Conquers the province of Tehuante- 

pec, IV, 19. 
Sandoval {Sebastian) y Guzmarir^Jiis works on the produce 

of the mines of Potbsi, III, 361. ' 
Sandwich — Political observations on these islands,-^ IV, 

85. 
Sanpueltepec, mountain, U, 236. 
iSanto 2^na, minés, n, 206. - ' 

Santa Ana, mission of California, II, 333. 
Santa Barbara, village, II, 353. • > 

Santa Cruz, village, II, 355. ' 

Santa Cruz de la Canada y Taos — See Taos^ 
Santa Cruz de Nootka — Description of that port, II, 3^7.1 .«. . - 
Santa Fe {Aqueduct of) brings fresh water to, Mexico, II, 

45. 
Santa Fe, capital of New Mexico, II, 317. ' . 

Santa Fe, in the valley 6f Mexico^ a royal powder numUfactor) , 

in, 470. 
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Santa Fe de Bojfoto^— Quantity of gold coined there from 

1789 to 1795, UI, 380. 
JSanta Fe de Goanajoaio — See Guanaxuato. 
Çanta Maria (Compuerta) — Lock of the Desague de Hu^ 

huetoca, Ily'lSl. 
Santa Maria iAom/e^ port» II, 305. 
SaanUk Maria de ku Charau, town» II» 282. 
Santa Rosa de Casiguiriachh town, II» 295. 
Santiago (River of) formed the limit between Mexico 
and Mechoacan, and the Otomitea and Cicimiecs» I» 12—- 
73 ; II» 227. 
Santiago de Buena Esperanza-^ See Purificacion. 
Saragates — Inhabitants of Mexico who have no domicile—* 

See Guachinangos, 
Sarmientos^ a rich Indian family at Cholula» I» 186 
SarsaparUla — Its harvest» UI» 36 — Amount annually 
exported from Vera Cruz, IV» 30; from all Mexico in 
1802» IV, 37 ; in 1803» IV, 48 ; in 1804» IV» 364. 
Sausages -^Amoimt imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 

33 ; in 1803» IV, 44 and 46. 
Sea (South) '•^Is it higher than the. Atlantic Ocean? I» 

32. 
Sdiool of mines at Mexico, I, 212— -216 ; II, 51. 
Sciences {Physical and exact) — Progress which they have 

made in Mexico» I» 218. 
Segurade la Frontera — See Tepeadca, 
Sein (Don Salvador) professor at Mexico» III» 243. 
Serge — Quantity exported from Mexico in 1803» III» 

49. 
SerriSf a tribe of Indians, II, 299. 
Serra (Junipero) — His voyage to California» II, 340. 
Sesse (M.) one of the heads of the botanical expedition to 

New Spain, I, 216. 
Sharping stones (I>aUes) -— Amount imported into Mexico 

in 1803, IV, 45,46. 
JSàeep— Their rearing is neglected» III» 50. 
roL. IV. • • 



INDE*. ' 

(Uimîtéi -^tkfknnce wMch tfti^ edict of free 

trade had on the exportation, IV, 100. 
Shoes, amount imported into Vera Crux in 1S02, IV> 

96, 
Sierra (Provinces of the) — Produce of their mmesr of goM 

and^silver. III, 353. 
Sierra Moire, part of the CordBlei^ of Metrco, Î, (73. 
Sierra de los Mimbres, I, 6B. 

Sierra Nevada. ^ Significsktiott of these words, II, 1 9 1 (*) . 
Sierra de Santa Hojff*^ Description of thtt chain of motm- 

tains. III, 163. 
Signiorafe (Dutg qfy paid by the proprietors of nnaes, 

m, 328. 
Siguenza (Carlos de) — How he fixed the lôn^tude of 

Mexico, I, XXVÏ.— His maps of New Spain, I, Ixxvii, xcvi. 

His hypothesis respecting the antiquity of the pyramids 

of Téoiîhuacan, If, 64 (*). 
Silks manu&ctured in the country. III, 465—- Amount 

anUuatty imported into Vera, Cru4 IV, 31 ; in 1802, IV, 

33—35; in 1803, IV, 45, 46; in 1804, IV, 3d4. 
Silver — Quantity annually extracted from the mines of 

Mexico, HI, 146 — Veins which contain it. III, 153 — 

See Mwej — Quantity absorbed by the commerce with 

In^a, IV, 334. 
Silver in Ingots — Quantity exported annually at an average 

from'iVera Cruz, IV, 29. 
Silver (Coined) -^ Amoixttt exported from Mexico on account 

of individuals for Spaki in I80ÎÎ, IV, 37 ; in 1*03, IV, 

48 ; for other parts of Spanish America, in 1802, IV, 

38; in 1803, IV, 47— On accouht of the Idng, IV» 

41. 
Silver (wrought) — How much there is in Europe, Ilf, 4^1^ 

and IV, 342 — Amount exported from Mexico for 8p«n 

in 1802, IV, 37— •For other parts of Spamish Amènes, 

IV, 38. 

Singuiluacan, Indian village ^Tabfe of births and dcath# • 
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from 1750 to 1799, to serte as an example of the iti«thieid 

in which' the parish priests keep their regbter^, 1V> 

289. 
Sinaloa — See Cinaloa. 
Sinu, a river of the kingdom of New Grenada — Ità brâiKihèl 

serte as an emporiym for the contirabànd tfède in gold 

of Choco and Antioquia, III, 391. 
SisaSf impost on the consumption at commoditiet^ onriglhalty 

destined to complete the Desagne of Nddiht^ngo, If» 

140. 
Situadoi^ supplies setit irom Mexico t6 the other Spanisti 

colonies — Their annual amount and distribution, IV, 

234. 
SkiHi of godU, stagey and bears — Itifiuéncé which Ûit eéHk 

of fhse trade had od their etpdrtàtion, IV, 100. 
SkifU of Èeœoer — Importance of the trade in this pn>du(ition» 

IV, 89. 
Slaves — in small nuihbér \h Mexico, I, 14, 2iù — $t>écies 

of Indian slaves there, II, 238 — See Poitos, 
5ma2Z-/)oi: •— Ravages which it commits in Mexico, I, 111 — 

See Inoculation and Vaccine, 
Smith (Dr. Adam) — lïis estimate of the quantity of gold 

and silver which has flowed into Europe since 1492, III, 

408. 
Snow — Its limit, I, 74 — Manner of transporting it to Vera 

Cruz, IV, 191 — Produce of the duty on the sale of snow, 

IV, 216. 
Soap — Places where it is manùfaçtui^d. III, 467 — Amount 

annually exported from Vera Cruz, IV, 30 — Amount 

imported at Vera (îruz in 1802, IV, 33 ; exported from 

Mexico for other parts of Spanish America, in 1802, IV, 
38 ; in 1803, IV, 49. 
Socabon of Nochistongo — See Desague and Nochistongo. 
Socahon del Rey^ a level in the Cerro de la Compana near 
Tasco, III, 139. 
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Sock^iltecatl, a rich Indian family at Guaxooingo, I, 

186. 
Society {Patriotic) of Cuba, for the encouragement of the 

sciences, I, 211. 
Soda — How found. III» 322 — ^Provinces where it abounds, 

III, 462 — Quatides and use of the soda of Xaitocan, III, 

484. 
SoUdad, Tillage, II, 354. 

Solis (Martin de) charged with the administration of the 
. .Desague, II, 142. 
iSo/oriano-*His estimate of the gold and silver which have 

flowed into Europe since 1492, III, 405. 
Sombrerete, town, II, 234. 
Sonnesehmidt (M. Frederic)— IUb memoirs on the ' mines 

of Mexico, I, Ixxxviii, III, 252 — He discovered meteoric 

iron at Zacatecas, II, 293; III. 298— Seven heights 

determined by this traveller, IV, 353 et sèq, 
Sonora^ bishoprick — Its revenues, 1,231. 
Sonora^ intendancy — ^Its extent, 11, 296 — Its rivers, II, 

298 — ^A part of this intendancy is named la Pimeria, 

ibid. — Its communications with New Mexico and New 

California, II, 299 — Its towns, II, 304 — ^Nomenclature 

of its reales de minas. III, 125. 
Sonora, province, makes a part of the intendancy of Sonora, 

II, 297. 
Sonora, river, II, 298. 
Sonora, town, II, 305. 
Sqtto la marina, village, II, 282 — Was proposed to supply 

the place of the port of Vera Cruz, I, 82. 
Spaniards — Hatred which exists between them and the 

Creoles, I, 205 — ^Their number in Mexico, I, 206. 
Specie in circulation in the New World — ^Discussion on 

this subject. III, 430 — Amount of its annual accumulation 

in Mexico, IV, 111. 
Spices, amount imported into Mexico in 1803, IV, 44. 
Spoons of silver found in the port of Nootka by Cook — 



INDEX. 

This phenomenpD is explained by a passage of the journal 
of Father Grespi, II, 364. 

Stag9 species found' in New California, II, 350. 

Stamptf one of the branches of the public revenues— Their 
amount, IV, 216. 

Starch — ^Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 36 ; 
in 1803, IV, 47. 

Statue {Etfuettrian) of Charles IV ; the finest which was 
ever cast in modem times, I, 213 ; U, 40. 

Steel — ^Amount of its annual importation into Vera Cruz 
at an average, IV, 31 ; in 1802, IV, 34, 35 ; in 1803, 
IV, 44, 45. 

Stockings, quantity imported into Vera Cruz in 1803, IV» 
^5 and 46. 

Stone {Lydian) forming beds in secondary lime-stone. III* 
209. 

Stones (Sharping) — ^Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 
1802, IV, 33. 

Straw (Hats of) — ^Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802» 
IV, 36; in 1803, IV, 47. 

Suarez (Bonaventura) — ^How he fixed the longitude o^ 
Mexico, J, xxviii. 

Sugar — ^Amount of its consumption in France, III, 12 
(%) ; in Mexico, III, 13 ; exported from Mexico, III, 14. 
Why the price of that commodity has never increased 
since the political troubles of Saint Domingo, III, 15-— 
Quantity of sugar imported from Asia, ibid, — ^Amount Of 
its ' annual exportation from Vera Cruz, IV» 30 — Amount 
of its exportation from Mexico for Spain in 1802, IV, 
37; in 1803, IV, 46; in 1804, IV, 364; for other paru 
of Spanish America in 1802, IV, 38; in 1803, IV, 49— 
Quantity imported into the United States of America in 
1800, 1801, and 1802, IV, 314— Quantity drawn by the 
United States of America, from the Dutch colonies of 
India, IV, 315— See also Plants and Vegetables, , 

5f/?/)Attr— Province from which it comes, IV, 471. 
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9ur/im^ pf New S|>^n iu:cording to the iateiicUtficie»^ I, 

280. 
Sutaquizan, Indiao viliagQ» I^ 303» 
Sifêt0w% qf Browu'^l^ appiidiûoa to tke yellow fever^ XV, 

187. 
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TabU'lands of the Cordillera of Mexico, I, 53 — ^Four 

surrounding Mexico, I, 56. 
Tacoutche-Tesse (River of) or Colombia, one of the points 

which may serve for communicating with the two seas, 

I, 19. 
Tacuha^ town of the intendancy of Mexico, II, 184. • 

Tacuhaya^ town of the intendancy of Mexico, II, 184. 
Talenga, a German amalgamation work. III, 351. 
Tallow^ amount exported from Mexico In 1802, IV, 38. 
Tamaron, Bishop of Durango — His manuscript journal, II, 
. 286. 
Tampico river — Its mouth was proposed to supply the place 

of the port of Vera Cruz, 1, 82. 
Tancitaro (Pic de), II, 209. 
Taos, town, II, 317. 
Tar — Amount exported from Mexico in 1802, IV, 38 ; in 

1803, IV, 47. 
Tarages, tribe of Indians, II, 222. 
Tascoy town of the intendancy of Mexico, II, 1 lÔ-^— Mines 

of the environs, III, 224. 
Taïarra^, a fabulous kingdom, II, 324 (*). 
Tea — Quantity annually imported into Europe, II, 444 — 

Its price in China, IV, 34 1 . 
^echichi, a dog ate by the Mexicans, III, 47. 
Tecolutla, river, II, 248. 

Tecuanocugues, a rich Indian family at los Reyes, I, 186. 
Tecuichpotzin, daughter of Montezuma, II, — Different 

Mexican families descend from her, II, 72 (*). 
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Teguwitepeçp t^ TtkmarUepecm 

Teguayo, lake — ^The Aztecs made their first sUtkm diere» 

11^ 303-— It is perha{)8 the flame wkh Timpaoogot» II, 

324 (*). 
Tekuacan de k» Qranadas^ towns of the intendance of 

Pnebla, II, 202. 
T^huantepec, isthmus» one of the points by which aoomrouni* 

cation might be established between the two seas, I, 17; 

IV, 19- 
Tehuantepect port, II, 242. 

Tehuantepecy wind from the north «north-east, I, 86. 
TehuilHepecy mine of die intendancy of Mexico, II, 189-^ 

m, 224. 
7apa, village, II, 211. 
Temeizla^ mines, II, 203. 
Temihtitlan, see TenochtUlan, 
Temixtiilant name given bj Cortes to the Capital of Mexico, 

I, 13; II, IJ. 

Temperature^ (mean) of the tierras ddientes, I, 65, ei teq. ; 
of the tierras frias of Mexico, I, 66, et seq. ; of Ûtt tierras 
templadas, I, ibid. ; of New California, II, 340 ; of Nootka, 

II, 375 ; of the most northern part of America, II, 395 ; of 
the Havanah, II, 411 ; of Westro-Botnia, II, 413 ; of 
Acapuico, IV, 148 — 151 ; of the water of the sea at 
the surface in the Atlantic Ocean, and in the South Sea, 
IV, 149; of Cumana, IV, 150 ; of Guayaquil, IV, 151 (*) 
"•'Minimum of mean temperature which t)ie cultivation 
of the sugar cane, banana, coffee, orange, olive and vine, 
seem to require, II, 412, et seq. — Comparison of the 
mean temperature of the different months of the year at 
Mexico, Vera Cruz, and Paris, IV, 150, 159, 163, 182— 
Discussion of the question whether die temperature of 
the two hemispheres is so different as is generally sap- 
posed, IV, 151. 

Tempests, description of those of Vera Cruz, I, 84. 
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Tenaieroê^ class of minen, I, 362-«-Their muscular strengtli» 

m, 239. 
Tenochques^ one of the names of the Aztecs, H, H (*). 
TenochtUlanf antient name of Mexico, I, 12 — ^Different 

alterations which this name has undergone» II, 11 (*) 

origin of the name, ibid. — ^Description of that town, II, 

12— Dikes which connected it with the Continent, ibid. — 

It was enlarged by the union with Tlatelolco, II, 26 — 

Its division into four quarters, II, 28— Its destruction, II, 

54 — See Mexico, town. 
TenoxHtlan, see TenochtUlan, 
Tenths, (royal) paid by the proprietors of mines. III, 

328. 
TtocalM, name of the Mexican temples, II, 1 9— Description 

of that of Tenochtitlan or Mexico, II, 19 — ^Materials of 

which it was constructed, II, 21, 64. 
Teohuaoan de la Mizteca, see Tehuacan de las Granadas» 
Teopan, see Teocalli and Xocohimilca. 
Teotihuacan, pyramids, II, 63. 
Teotihuacan^ river, II, 107. 
Teotzc^otlan, capital of the Zapotecs, II, 235. 
Teoycumiquis Mexican goddess — ^Her statue covered with 

hieroglyphics at Mexico, II, 22, 63. 
Tepcaca, town of the marquisate of Cortez, II, 203. 
TepetatSf species of clay, II, 129. 
Tepeyacac, river, II, 107. 
Tepic, town, II, 230. 
Tequesquite, Mexican name of the carbonate of soda^ II, 

34, 233. — Province where it abounds, III. 468. 
Terreros, (M.) see San ChristobaL 
Temate, military post, II, 299. 
Tetela de Xonotla, mines, II, 203. 
tetlepanguetzaltzin, last king of Tacuba, hanged by orders of 

Cortez, 11, 57 (*). 
TetzontlU nature of that stone, II> 57. 



INDEX. 

Tlaquisckiuhcan, otie of the quarters of TenOchtitl&ti 

II, 28. 

Tkacalay town<»It8 manufactures, III, 461. 

TlatehlcOi a town founcied in 1^38, III, 26 ; joined to 
Tenochtitlan, ibid, 

TlaxcaHa^ antieiit republic now making part of the inten- 
dancy of Mexico, 11, 1 97 — Privileges of the inhabitants of 
that town, II, 198 — Its population, II, 201. 

Tobacco, its cultivation in the intendancy of Vera Cru 
n, 253, 270 — Restrictions on it since the introduction 
of the fieurm. III, 39 — Its manufacture is a royal right, 

III, 466 — ^Amount of the produce of the royal manufac 
tory, iMd.— Annual sum which this manufacture brings in 
totheking, IV, 210. 

Tobar, {Josef) author of a manuscript on the conquest of^ 

• Mexico, II, 74 (*). 

TohuaUcahuatzirif son of Montezuma II, — Stock of Counts de 

Montezuma and Tulsu II, 72 {*), 
Toledo, viceroy of Peru — His enumeration of the Indians of 

Peru, I, 93. 
Tollan, the original country of the Toltecs, I, 133. 
Tolocan, see Toluca. 
Tololotlan, river — See Lerma. 
Tolsa, {Don Manuel) author of the Statue of Charles 

TV, 40, (*), and of' the Sepulchral monument of Cortez, 

n, 52. 
Toluca, town of the intendancy of Mexico, II, 1 87. 
Tomatlj its cultivation in Mexico, III, 505. 
Tonalpohualiy civil calendar of the Mexicans, II, 261. 
TonangOy {San Miguel) mines, II, 203. 
Tonantzin, Mexican goddess, II, 139, note. 
Tonathiu Ytzaqual, house of the sun, ancient pyramid, 11, 

63. 
Topinambours, are not cultivated in Mexico, II, 505. 
Torquemaduy (^Father) employed ^in the construction of (Jie 

causeways of Mexico, IJ, 48. 



INDEX. 

J^exada^ (Don Ignacio) hU maniucript account of tbtt govern- 
ment of the viceroy Espleta, III, 381 (*). 

Texas^ province, U» 272. 

Tetcuc^ a projected canal, II, 162«— It$ dinieDsions, II, 

163. 
. Tezcuco, lake, II, 14 *^ DilBuenoe of its present state &mù 
that in the time of Cortes, II, IS-^-Causes of that differ- 
ence, II, 29'— The efifectB of ev^omtion are ai^iMnted 
by the destruction of the trees, II, 32 ; and especially by 
the Desague de Huehuetoca, II, 33-<^Its «stent and depth, 
11, 35, 106. 

fexcuoOf river, II, 107. 
^Tetmco, town-^Its population, II, 184*^l!Ui cloth ma«Mifac- 
tures, III, 462. 

Tezozomoc, (Jlvarado) a baptized Indian, author of a manu- 

, script history of Mexico, II, 74 (*). 

Thenwrd, (if.) his. experiments on asphyxia, IV, 19i^. 

Thread, amount imported into Vera Cruz in I802« IV, 33 ; 
in 1803, IV, 45. 

Tkampanba, a German amalgamation work at Requay, III* 
351 (*). 

Tierras calientes, I, 65. 

Tierras frias, I, 66. 
. Tierras templadas, I, 67* 

Tin, mines which furnish it. III, 296 — Amount exported from 
Mexico in 1803, IV, 49. 

Tissues, amount annually imported into Vera Cruz, IV, 
31. 

Tithes, their amount. III, 96. 

Tlacahuepan Cuexcotzin, a Mexican divinity, II, 17 (f). 

Tlacho, see Tosco. 

Tlacotlalpan, town, II, 270. 

Tlamana, American porters who supplied the place of beasts 

of burden, III, 47. 
: Tlaolli, a spirituous liquor made from maize, II, 449. 

Tlapuxahua, mines, II, 226. 



INDEX. 

Torre, (Don Lofrmxo de h) invëator of a p«rticul»r procQM 
of amalgamation. III, 267. 

T(yrresy biahop of Yucat»» viceroy of Mexko, II, 142. 

Torre^j (Don AUmzo de) hig voyage, I, :xciu. 

Tortin$e shells, amount imported into Ver» Cruz ia 1802» 

IV, 36; in 1803. IV, 47. 
Totomastla, mines» II» 242. 
Toultecs, their arrival in Mexico, Î, 133» 135-^Monufnents 

of them remaining atTeotihuacan, II, 64. 
Toys, manufactured in Mexico, III, 48^. 
Trapiches, small cloth manufactures at Queretaro, III, 

462. 
Tribunal^ (general) of the body of miners — Its establishment, 

III. 324. . 
Tribute, capitation paid by the Indians. I. 187. 
Trinidad Island-Supply which it annually draws from Mexico 

for expence of administration, IV, 234. 
Tochoutki, people of Russian America» II» 390» 
Tochugatschi, people of Russian America, II, 392. 
Tupae-Amaru, pretended Inca of Peru — ^His revolt and 

death»!, 201. 
Turkey, an indigenous animal of Mexico, III» 55. 
Tuxtla, volcano. II. 267. 
Tzapoteca, a mountainous country, II» 237. 
Tzinteotl, Mexican goddess, II, 139» note. 
Tzintzontzan, capital of the kingdom of Michuacan, II, 

208, 225. 
Tzotzomatzin, foretold to Ahuiuiotl the danger to which 

the aqueduct of Huitzilopochco exposed the capital» 

II, 118. 

U. 

Ugalackmiuti, a people of Russian America, II, 393. 
Ugarte, (Father Juan) his voyage to California, II, 
323—331. 
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Vgarte^ (Dan Tomoi) how he 4etetinined the position of 
Vera Cruz, I, xxxii. 

UUoa, (Don Antonio) governor of Huancavelica, III, 
313 — He conducted to Vera Cruz the last fleet which 
arrived there before thé trade of America was declared 
free, IV, 98. 

C/Uoo, (Don Erancisco de) surveyed the coast of California to 
the Rio Colorado, II, 322. 

Ulua, (San Juan) fort, II, 262. 

Unanue, (Don HipoUio) introduced vaccination into Lima, 
I, 115. 

United States of America^ their exports from 1799 to 
1803, IV, 305— Value of the exports in 1806, IV, 317— 
Payments made at the treasury by the receivers of the 
customs in 1802 and 1803, IV, 309— Tonnage of their 
ships from 1799 to 1802, IV, 312— Comparative state of 
the American and foreign Tonnage employed in their 
commerce, IV, 313 — ^Importation of wine and sugar in 
1800, 1801, and 1802, IV, 314— Quantity of wine and 
sugar exported from the ports of the United States in 
1800, 1801, and 1802, IV, 316— Details respecting the 
share which the different provinces took in the exporta- ** 
tion, IV, 318 — ^Note of M. Gallatin on the extent and 
population of the United States before the acquisition of 
Louisiana, IV, 324 — Commerce which they carried on with 
Mexico between 1805 and 1806, IV, 366. 

University of Mexico, its buildings, IT» 5L 

UrutiOf (Don Carlos de) his map of a part of New Spain, 
I, Ixxvi. 

UstariZf his estimate of the quantity of precious metals which 
entered Europe since 1492, UI, 403. 

Uturicut, Indianvillage, II, 303. 
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Ficrcdney introduced into Mexico, I, 112— Exists naturally in 
the country, I» 1 13. 

ValderaSf (Compuerta de) lock of theDcsague de Huehuetoca» 
II, 151. 

ValdeSf (Don Antonio) minister of Spain — His attempt to re* 
gulate the distribution of mercury, UI. 285. 

Valdes^ (Don Cayetano) \i^ voyage to California and Noolka» 
n. 342, 381. 

Valencia^ (Count de), see Ohregon. 

Vàlenàanot mines of the district of Guanaxuato, II, 205— 
Description of these mines. III, 1 86, et seq, — CompariiK>n 
with the mine of Himmelsf urst. III, 203. 

Falenzia^ .(Don Ficejite) I, Ixxxviii — His description of the 
mines of Zacatecas, II, 232. 

FalladareSf (Don Joseph Sarmiento) Count de Montezuma, 
viceroy of Mexico, 11, 104 (f). 

FalladoUdy bishoprick — ^Its revenues, I, 23 1 . 

ValladoUd, intendancy — ^Number of ecclesiastics which it 
contains, I, 230 (*) — Details respecting this intendancy, 
II, 208— Its extent, i6id.— Its climate, II, 209— Revo- 
lution which it experienced by a volcanic erupdon, FI» 
212 — Its relative population. If, 223 — Its towns, II, 
224 — Enumeration of its reales de minas, II, 226 ; III, 
126*. 

Falladolidt town of the intendancy of that name— Propor- 
tion between the casts who inhabit it, and between the 
sexes, I, 254. 

FalladoMt town of the Peninsula of Yucatan, II, 

249. 
Valladolid de Michoacan, town, II, 224. 
Faite (Marquis del) title of Cortez, I, 227 '; II, 7 (f). 
FaHejofy intendant of Cuenca— His operations respecting the 

mercury mines. III, 308. 



FalmiSf (Don Antonio) introduced vaccination into theSpaniih 
possessionsi, I, 113; 

Vancouver, his detennination of the position t>f Mon- 
terey, I, Ivi. 

VaniUot province wUcfa produce» it, ^9 2&2— Of its cukini- 
tion. III, 27 — ^Amount of its annual exportation fÎFom 
Vera Crue, IV, 30-^AitiouQt exported fh>m Mexico in 
1802, IV, 37; in 1803, IV, 48— lofiuence which the 
edict of free trade had on ils exportation, IV, lOQ. 

Varay (CcuHlian) its proportion to the Trâe, II, 
108 (*). 

Font, (Mexican) its proporttoik to t^ fiéd du roi, II, 

63 (t). 
VauqueUn, (M.) analysed a Mexican aeroUthe^ III, 293 

—«His researches respecting the Tan of Geladne and Al- 
bumine, IV, 157* 
VegetahU» mehtioned in this work : 

Adansoma digitata, II, 197. 

Agave Americana,! II, 520—529 ; A. cubeùsis» II, 
520. 

Amyris,IV, 191. 

Andromeda, II, 372. 

Anona cherimolia, II, 202. 

Arachis hypogea, II, 505. 

Arbutus perotensis, III, 59; IV, 337. 

Artocarpus incisa, II, 514. 

Arum macrorhizon, II, 437. 

A^aragus» II» 512. 

Atriplex, IV, 484. 

Avena sativa» II, 453, 484, 508. 

Bonplandia trifoliata, II, 402 (*). 

Brassica, II, 509. 

Bromelia ananas. III, 51] (*). 

Cactus cylindricus, II, 328; C. coccinilifer, III, '71, 



INDEX. 

et $eq. ; C. opuntia. II, 520 ; III, 70 : C. pereskia 

III, 70. 
Cssalpinia Brasiliensis, II, 248. 
Calicocca, IV, 120. 
Cannabis saliva. III, 21 : C. indica, III, 21 ; IV, 

337. 
Capsicum annuura, II, 505 ; C. baccatum, II, 505 ; 

€. frutescens, ibid. 
Carica, II, 402 (*). 
Cecropia peltata, II, 402 (*). 
Cedrela odorata. III, 489 (*) IV, 24. 
Cdimini mutisii. III, 46 ; IV, 336. 
Cheirostemum platanifolium, I, 173. 
Chenopodium quinoa, I, 53 ; II, 50G. 
Cicer, II, 509. 

Cinchona, II, 402 (*) ; IV. 189 
Citrus aurantium, U, 516; C. decumana, ibid, (^) ; 

C.medica, ibid ; C. trifoliata, ibid. IV, 336. 
Coccolloba uvifera, IV, 156. 
Cocoa nucifera, IV, 156. 
Coffea arabica. III, 21. 
Commiphora Madagascarensis, III, 424. 
Convolvulus batatas, li, 437, 502. C. chrysorhizu», II» 

437—503 ; C. jalapa, II, 503 (t) ; lU. 37 ; C. plan- 

tanifolius, U, 503 ; C. eduUs, II, 503. 
Contarea, U, 402 (*). 
Cupressus dîstîçba, II, 42, 196, 237. 
Cycas circinnalis, II, 437 ; IV, ^35. 

Danais, II, 402 (*). 

Dioscorea alata, II, 437. 500, 503 ; IV, 336. 

Dracontium polyphyllum, II, 437. 

Epidendrum Vanilla, U, 252 ; lU, 2d ei seq. 
Erythroxylon cocca, U, 424. 
Exosteraa, II, 401. 
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Filîcea arl>orescentes» II, 401. 

Garcinia Mangostana, II, 51 6 (^). 
Gossypium, III, 18. 
Gratiola, lU, 484. 
Gyrocarpus Mexicana» 1, 173 (*). 

Hsmatoxylon Campechianum, II, 247- 

Helianthus tuberosus, U, 505 ; H. annuus, II, 506. 

Hevea, II, 402 (*). 

Hordeum tuca, II, 441 ; H. vulgare, II, 453, 433. 

Indigofera tinctoria. III, 45 ; I. argentea, %JiÀd. ; L 
anil, ibid; I. disperma, ibid. 


I 

Jatropha manihot, II, 415, 436 et seq ; J. janipha, II, 
431 ; J. carthaginensis, II, 432. 

Laurus persea. III, 58. 
Limonia trifoliata, II, 514 ; IV, 336* 
Linea borealis, II, 373. 
Liquidambar styraciflua, II, 25 1 . 
Lobelia, II, 402 (*). 

Medicavo sati^, I, 38. 

Mikania quaco. III, 41. 

Milium nigicrans, I, 38. 

Moms acuminata. III, 57 ; M. rubra, ibid., 

Musa paradisiaca, II, 417; M. sapientum^ t6û2. ; M. 

regia, ibid, ; M. mensaria, ihid, 
Musœnda bracteolata, II, 402 {*). 
Myrtus pimenta, II, 253. 

Nicotiana tabacum, III, 41, ei seq. N. nistica. III, 
41. 

Olea £urq)aea, II, 241 ; II, 516. 
Oryza sativa, II, 506, et seq, 
Oxalis (uberosa, tl, 500. 
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Fidus ca{Hili, II, 513. 

Paederia, U, 402. (*> 

Paspalum purpureum, I, 38. 

Faasiflora, II, 202» 611. 

Fhaseolus, II, 340, 509. 

Fhormium tenax, II, 513. 

Pinus, II, 252, 354 ; IV^ 86. 

Pisum sativum, II, 510. 

Polygonum fagopyrum, II, 437* 

Pqrtlandia hexandra, II, 492. (*} 

Pothos, IV, 156. 

Prunus avium, II, 416, IV, 335 ; P. cerasus, IV, 335. 

Psjrehoiria ^netict, IV, 120. <*) 

Quercus, II, 252. 

Rhizophora mangle, H, 509. 
BoÉa Mexibsna» 11, 372. 

Sacharum tiolaceum, II, 527 ; S. officinaram, III. 

2» «I ^. 
Secale cereale, II, 453. 
^milax sarsaparilla, II, 253 ; III, 36. (f) 
Solanum tuberosum, II» 484, 498 ; S« can, II, 490 ; S. 

lycopersicum, II, 505. 
^MBdias, II, 513. 
Switenia febrifiiga, II, 402 {*)\ S. mahogany. III, 

389 J IV, 24, 

Tacca pinnatifida, II, 437. 

Taosonia, 11,511. 

Tkeohroma cacao» II, 425 ; III, 23, ti seq. ; T, bicolor, 

m, 2a (*) 
Tigridia cacomitei II, 505. 
Tithymaloidei, U, 437 ; IV, Î56. 
Triphasea aurantiola, II, 514. 
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Trîticum compoùtum. II, 442 ; T. iDechuacanease, 
11,442; T. hyberoum, II, 453. 482, 490. 508; 
T. spelta, II, 453. 

Tropeeoluni csculcntum, II, 496 ; T. peregrinum, II, 
496. (•) 



Urceola elastica. II, 402. (*) 

Vaccinium, II, 372. 
Viola emetica, IV, 120. (*) 
VitiHvinifera, II, 317,341, 517. 
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Zea maixe, II, 96, II, 440, et seq. 486, 506 ; Z. cumgua, 

II, 441, 446. 
Zizania, II, 486 ; IV, 336. 

yehitiea, people of California, II, 332. ^ 

Velasco (Dan Luis de) el segundo, Marijuis de SaUnat, 
viceroy of Mexico, II, 114 ; orders the Desague de 
Huehuetoca to be commeaced, 11, 122; desUnes the 
produce of the Sisa for it, II, 140 ; establishes cloth manu- 
factories at Tezcuco, III, 262. 

Veliuco (Don Luis de) el Hig'o, or Primera, viceroy of 
Mexico, II, 114 — Founds the town of Durango, II, 
308. 

yetoico, (Don Pedro Fernandez) introduces amalgatuadon 
into Potoai, 111, 377. 

Velasquez, (Don Joae^in) Cardenas f Leon, director 
of the supreme tribunal of mines at Mexico — How he 
determined the lon^tude of that town, 1, xxiv — 
Survey and trigonometrical operation executed by that 
astronomer in 1773, I, slix— His voyi^ to California, 
I, lii— His maps of New Spain, I, Ixxvii— Chain of hir 
triangles, I, àv — Biographical account of thîa cele- 
brated man, II, 219, 220 — His survey of the waters 
of the canid of Hu^uetoca, II, 163 (|)-)-His researches 



INDEX. 

- respecting the project of Mendez, for preserving Mexico 
from inundation, II, 166. 

Vel&sa^ (Gonzah de) constructed the first sugar mills in 
Mexico, III, 3. 

VenadoSt stags of New California, II, 351. 

Fenegas, (Father) his notions respecting California, II, 
334. (*) 

Vera Cruzy intendancy— 'Its extent and climate, 11, 250*- 
Its productions, II, 252 — Its populadon, II, 255 — its 
mountains, II, 257 — Its antiquities, II, 258 — Its towns, 
II» 261 — ^Its mines, II, 270 — Its reales déminas. III, 126. 

Vera Cruz^ town— There were three towns of that name. 
See VUla rica de la Vera Cruz, Vera Cruz vieja, and 
Vera Cruz, port. 

Vera Cruz, port-^Its geographical position, I, xxxi— 
Flan of this port, I, cvi — Description of the town, II, 
261— History of its construction, II, 262— Causes of 
'the insalubrity of its climate, II, 264— IV, 155 — ^Annual 
amount of the commerce of this port, IV, 29 et seq.^^ 
Amount of the importation of goods the produce of 
Spain in 1802, IV, 35 ; in 1803, IV, 46— Amount of 
the importation of goods of the Spanish colonies in 1802, 
IV, 36; in 1803, IV, 47; exportation tor Spain in 1802, 
IV, 37; in 1803, IV, 48; for other parts of Spanish 
Américain 1802, IV, 38; in 1803, IV, 49— Balance of 
its commerce in 1802, IV, 39; in 1803, IV, 50— Annual 
balance, IV, 118^-This town is the principal seat of the 
yellow fever, IV, 132 — Quantity of rain which falls 
there annually, IV, 160 — Its mean temperature, IV, 
163. 

Vera Cruz, vieja, town, II, 262. 

Veraguas, (Duke de) see Colon. 

f%rmice/^ amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 
33 c in 1803, IV, 44. 
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^ettiieros (^ompuertà de)-^Lôck of the Detàgue de Hue- 
huetoca, II, 1 5 1 . ^ 

Veta Biscaina de Real del Monte, a rich vein in the Intendancy 

ofMexico,II, 189; 111,215. 

Vezouy juice of the sugar cane, III, 11. 

Fieerays of Mexico— ^Their power and revenues, IV, 23 1 • 

Fktoria, town, II,.270. 

ViUa Hermosa, town, II, 270. 

Villalobus, (Ruy Lopez de) discova^s S. Benedicto, I, 

xcii« 

f^iUarioa de la Fera Cruz, colony founded I; y Cortez, II, 

263. 

rtUalta^ïlr 242. 

Villena, (Marquis de) viceroy of Mexico, charges Falher 

Flores with the direction of the hydraulical op^atiom^ 

H 141. 

Vine'^lts cultivation at Farras, II, 295 ; prohibited by the 

Court of Spain, II> 6 1 7 et seq. 

Vinegar — ^Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV| 33 ; 

in 1803, IV, 44. 

Virgins (miraculous) of Guadalupe and Rem^diosy II, 

138. (t) 

Firgi/i I$^7U^-^uantity of sugar exported from, III, 14. 

Fifcaino-^Sebastian takes possession of the peninsula of 

California, 11^ 330 — His voyage to New California, II, 

338 — Names the chief place of the country Monterey, 

II, 354— Care with which he surveyed the coasts, II, 

361. 

Visitadores — What that employment is, I, 220. (f) 

Vizlipuzli — See Huitzilopochtli, 

Volcanoes of Mexico, I, cxxii, 78. 

Vomito prieto {black vomiting) has little influence on the 

state of the population of Mexico, I, 128 — See Yellow 

fever. 



IMB6X. 



W. 



fVactipuran, a Californian divinity, II, 332. 

Wal (Dim Manuet)^f^Hi& project for rendering the province 
of Venezuela independent, IV, 265. 

Waters (Mineral) in the valley of Tenochtitlan, 11, 101 . 

fVax — Quantity produced by Mexico, III^ 61— -Amount 
annually imported into Vera Cruz, IV, 32— rAmount impor- 
ted into Vera Cruz, in 1802, IV, 36— Exported from 
Mexico in 1802^ IV, 38 ; in 1 803, IV, 47. ' 

Webs from hemp and flax are not manufactured in Mexico, 
UI, 466 — ^Annual amount of their importation at Vera 
Cruz, rV, 3 1 — ^Amount of their importation at Vera Cruz 

. In ISOi. IV, 33, 35 s in 1803, rV, 46. 

Werner (M.) — His theory of the origin of veins. III, 
187- (*) 

Whale fishery, UI, 83. 

Wheat-'^ee Cerealia. 

WhHef» aU enjoy the same rights by law, I, 204-^Inequality 
introduced among them by the government, ibidn^Thtir 
number, I, 206 ; compared with tliat of the West India 
Islands, I, 297 { with that of other parts of tiie New 
Continent, I* 809-r-Frogrea8 of ckilizatiim among ^em, 
X, 210-^TMr wealth, h 223-^See abo Oiapetfmés and 
Creoles. 

WUkumm (fimef^J^ oommunisates to the author a nu^ 
of the Rio del Norte and the mouth of the Rio Salnno, 
I, bupp* 

Wine, amount annually imported into Vera Cms, IV, 32—* 
Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 33, 35 ; 
m 1803,' IV, 44 — Quantity imported into the United 
States of America in 1800, 1801, and 1804, IV, 314; 
quantity exported, IV, 316. 
Worms (silk), introduced by Cortez, III, 57. 
Wood of Campeachj — Provinces which furnish it, IJ, 247 — 
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Amount annually exported from Vera Cruz, IV, 31 ; in 

1802, rV, 36; in 1803, IV, 47— Exported from other part» 
of Spanish America in 1803, IV, 48 — Influence which 
the edict of free trade had on its exportation, IV, lOQ. 

Wood for yîimi^ure*— Quantity exported from Mexico in 

1803, IV, 48. 

^dod-/tn^— Mines which furnish it. III, 296. 

Woollens — ^Amount imported into Vera Cruz in 1802, IV, 

34, 35 ; exported for other parts of Spanish America in 

1802. IV, 38 ; in 1803, IV, 45 and 46. 



X. 



Xacojotzifiy or the younger, surname of Montezuma, II» 

9. (t) 
XaUtpa, town, 11, 268. 

XaZ^/oZco— See Tlatelolco. 

Xaltocan^ lake, II, 110. 

Xamapoy river — ^Project for bringing its water to Vera Cruz, 

n, 266. 
Xampotan, Indian village, II, 249. 
Xico, a village situated in the lake of Chalco, II, 111. 
XicotlaUj saltworks of the intendancy of Puebla. 
Ximenez ( Fortun), pilot of Grixalva in his voyage to California» 

11,321. 
Xochicalco, military entrenchment, antient monument, II, 

69. 
Xochimilcay one of the quarters of Tenochtitlan, II, 28. 
Xochimilcoy lake, II, 28. 
Xorullo — See Jorullo, 



Y. 



Yabipais, a tribe ol Indians, II, 316. 
Yanos, third station of the Aztecs, Jl, 302. 



INDEX. 

YaquenUiy river, II, 315. 
Yaqui, river, II, 298. 
Yauricocha, mines, III, 341. 
Yetlt Mexican naine for tobacco, III, 41. 
YnguaraHf mines, II, 226. 
Yfdesta — See Iniesta. 

YniestOf (Kde/byiio)— His measurement of the distance 
from the Lake of Tescuco to the cascade of Tula, IV, 

209. 
Yslay {Juan de) colleague of Enrico Martinez, II, 123. 
Yturbyt (Jtian)-— His expedition to California, 329. 
Ytu rigarray, {Don Josef dé) — Viceroy of Mexico, II, 162, 

IV, 6. 
Yucatan — ^Bishoprick — Its revenues, II, 231. 
Yucatan, province, called at first New Spain, I, 1 1 — It forms 

the Intendancy of Merida, II, 242. 
Futos, a tribe of Indians, II, 287 • ^ 

Yxtepexi, mines, II, 242. 



Z. 



Zacatecas, Intendancy — Its extent, II, 232 — Its climate, 
ibid.— Its Reales de Biinas, HI, 120, 204^Their geolo- 
ffcal constitution, iMd.'— Metals which they furnish, UI, 
332. 

Zacaieeoi, town, II, 233— Aerolithe found there, II, 385. 

Zacatula, sea port in the Intendancy of Mexico, II, 293. 

S^acaiula, ri?er, I, 73. 

Zapata^ a baptized Indian, author of a manuscript hutory on 
Mexico, n, 74. (*) 

Zapoteca — See Tzapoteca, 

Zapotea^ a Mexican people, U, 235. 

Zamboi, descendants of Negros and Indians, I, 130 ; U, 
246. 

Zambos prietoi, I, 246. 



INDJSX, 

Zaraie, (Father Geronimo de) was employed in the recoi^trup> 

tion of the causeways of Mexico, II, 48. 
Zarr'my (Francisco Xavier de) — How he determined thç posi* 

tion of Zacatecas, I, ly vi, 
Zepeda^ (Barnabe Antonio de) di^eaveiis H^ xiMQ^ of 

Catorce, II> 283 — His operations in the^^ lOÙI^f III» 
.211. 

Zepedor^Hîs his^ry of the Desague, U, 74t (*) 
Zimapant mines of the Intendancy of Mexico, II, 189. 

Zinc— Mine» which furnish it, HI, 299^ 

ZitaquarOf mines, 11, 22$* 

ZUMtepec, (Laguna dé) the western part of the lake of 

Zumpango, II, 111* 
ZolagOt, mines, II, 242- 
Zomelahuacani ipineç, U, 270- 
Zoology — Animab mentioned in thi» work : 

Anas moschata, UI, 56. 

Apis mellifica, lU, 62. 

Bombyx rnori, II, 58 et seq, ; B. madroSo, HI, 59. 
Bos taurus. III, 46, 48 ; B. Americanus, III, 46 ; 
B. Moschatus, ibid. 

Canis Êuniliaris, III, 47. 
Capra bere.ndo, II, 827. 
Coccus cacti. III, 62 et seq, ; IV, 337. 

Cray ingr^, JUI, 52 } C. Vsml Ul, 53 ; Ç. QlfOAm^s 

ibid, 

Haliotis iris, IV, 89 j H. Australia^ ibid. 

Meieagris gallo-pavo. III, 53, 55, 
Melipone fasciata, III, 61. 
Murex, III, 83. 

Numidia meieagris, III, 56. ' 



INDEX. 

Ostrea margaritifera, III, 79 et seq, • 

Ovis ariesi III, 5 1 . 

» 

Penelope, III, 53. 
Phaacanus gallus. III, 53 et seq, 
Physeter macrocephalus, III, 83. 
Psittacus, III, 53. 

Siren pisciformis, IV, 146. 
Sus tajassu, III, 51. 

Ternies fatalis, IV, 135. 

Ursus caudivolvula, III, 52. 

ZumpangOy lake, II, 107 ; divided into two basins, II, 112. 
Zuniga, (Juana de) spouse of Cortez, equips a flotilla to go 

in search of her husband, II, 322. 
Zuritay author of a manuscript on the conquest of Mexico» 

n, 74. (*) 
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